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THE WAYFARERS. 


Topaam, the artist who produced the origi- been an unsocial crooked old stick. And then 
f this beautiful picture, was both painter there’s the “ miller’s maid,” and the old song 
engraver, a combination of talent, it is about the fair lass that was “ wooed and won 
4, rarely to be met with. by the miller’s son,” and who, in an ecstacy 
The engraving here presented, is an ele- of delight, exclaims— 

at little gem, and has been beautifully 
»otinted by Warner, of this city, espe- 
s.'ly for this work. 

e wayfarers, having become weary in 
pir journeyings, have halted by the way, 
2 gre resting on the green turf among the 
ks, near by which runs a little brook of 
wiclear water, at which they have just 
sed their thirst. They appear to be hap- 
with nothing upon their placid counte- 
aces to indicate disquietude or perturba- 
» within, The dog, too, although he is 
: ugly-looking cur,” seems to partake of 
tranquillity of the scene. 

In the back ground upon the hill stands 
¢ old wind-mill, ‘These old mills are plea- 
it resting places to the weary traveller; 
ithen they waken up pleasant associations. 
pe healthy, happy miller, who cared for no- 
iy, since nobody cared for him, though he 
ns a right independent fellow, must have “ As the wind blows, so the mill goes.” 


“Who'd be a king—that care-worn thing, 
When a miller is so happy ?” 


Sure tokens they are of prosperous agricul- 
tural labor and its produce—of industry and 
cheerful toil—unerring signs of healthful 
strength and national prosperity. We honor 
all mills—of wind and water. The steam- 
mill, hissing and foaming, with its disagree- 
able sounds and scents, has no sympathy of 
ours; it mars our landscapes, and is at war 
with all things ‘rural; but for the other two, 
we make many a round, and walk many a 
mile in fine summer-time, to look at one in 
its foaming activity, the huge wheel whirling 
the stream into liquid snow, or, like a mighty 
alchymist, converting each drop of water into 
a diamond; while the other, perched aloft, 
continues its noiseless, endless round—a 
thing of silent power— 


™, 
iu 
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SCARLET TANAGER. 


Tus splendid bird comes from the South, glowing color would often expose him. Be- 

makes its appearance in the United sides this usual note, he has, at times, a more 
hies in the month of May, and is some- musical chant, something resembling in 
es found even in Canada. He rarely ap- mellowness that of the Baltimore Oricle. 
aches the habitations of man, unless, His food consists of large-winged insects, 
taps, to the orchard, where he sometimes such as wasps, hornets, and humble-bees, and 
lids, or to the cherry-trees, in search of also of fruit, particularly those of that species 
. The depth of the woods is his favorite of Vaccinium usually called huckle-berries, 
ie. There, among the thick foliage of which, in their season, form almost his whole 
tallest trees, his simple and almost mo- fare. His nest is built, about the middle of 
onous notes, chip, churr, repeated at short May, on the horizontal branch of a tree, 
ervals, in a pensive tone, may be occasion- sometimes an apple-tree, and is but slightly 
y heard, which appear to proceed from a put together; stalks of broken flax and dry 
siderable distance, though the bird be grass, so thinly woven together, that the 
iediately above you,—a faculty bestowed light is easily perceivable through it, form 
tm by the beneficent Author of Nature, the repository of his young. The eggs are 
doubt, for his protection, to compensate, three, of a dull blue, spotted with brown or 


‘ degree, for the danger to which his purple. They rarely raise more than one 
Ja. 6 7 
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brood in a season, and leave us for the south to her nest, would greatly ¢, 
about the last week in August. safeiy of all. ; 
Among all the birds that inhabit our woods, When you approach the nes 


there is none that strikes the eye of a stran- the male keeps Cautiously at a gis) i: the fo 
ger, or even a native, with so much brillian- if fearful of being seen; while » the F 
cy as this. Seen among the green leaves, hovers around in the greatest acitarinn, . helor, al 


it} : > ae | Se , 
with the light falling strongly on his distress. When the young leave ; rs at th 


at 
plumage, he really appears beautiful. If he the male parent takes a most ac: \ sg ‘ a Wi 
has little of melody in his notes to charm us, feeding and attending them, and is the 4 selfish | 
he has nothing in them to disgust. His together indifferent to concealment, 4 dose of | 
manners are modest, easy, and inoffensive. Passing through an orchard one po, 
He commits no depredations on the property T caught one of these young birds, + 
of the husbandman, but rather benefits him but lately left the nest. I carried ’ [am an 
by the daily destruction, in spring, of many me about half a mile, to show it to mys 7 rers of | 
noxious insects; and, when winter ap- Mr. William Bartram; and, having proce e oceal 
proaches, he is no plundering dependent, but a cage, hung it up on one of the larze «. se | had 
seeks, in a distant country, for that suste- trees in the botanic garden, wit 78 1 little | 
nance which the severity of the season de- feet of the nest of an Orchard Orivlc. y «, En 
nies to his industry in this. He isastriking also contained young ; hopeful that ‘ ts day 0 
ornament to our rural scenery, and none of ity or tenderness of the Orioles woul ing fruit 
the meanest of our rural songsters. Such them to supply the cravings of the simp: e garden 
being the true traits of his character, we But charity with them, as with too many , it turne 
shall always with pleasure welcome this the human race, began and ended 2! : ere mY 
beautiful, inoffensive stranger toour orchards, The poor orphan was altogether neg'ec! bemsel ves 
groves, and forests. notwithstanding its plaintive cries; ever wal 
The male of this species, when arrived at it refused to be fed by me, I was atcut : jfishness 
his full size and colors, is six inches and a turn it back to the place where I {hus » the br 
half in length, and ten and a half broad. when, towards the afternoon, a Sc \fishness 
The whole plumage is of a most brilliant Tanager, no doubt its own parent, wus « il, and 
scarlet, except the wings and tail, which are fluttering round the cage, endeavoring tc» retch, @ 
of a deep black; the latter, handsomely jin. Finding this impracticable, he few d pingness 
forked, sometimes minutely tipped with and soon returned with food in his bi!!, » ere Chirii 
white, and the interior edges of the wing- continued to feed it till after sunset, tai 48 INCOI 
feathers nearly white; the bill is strong, up his lodging on the higher branches o eak to re 
considerably inflated, like those of his tribe, same tree. In the morning, almost as For me 
the edge of the upper mandible, somewhat as day broke, he was again seen most acts ave Not 
irregular, as if toothed, and the whole of @ ly engaged in the same affectionate panty, ¥ 
dirty gamboge, or yellowish horn color; this, ner; and, notwithstanding the insolenc? ¢ rive to fi 
however, like that of most other birds, varies the Orioles, continued his benevolent cis live as tl 
according to the season. The irisoftheeye the whole day, roosting at night as bei hall hurl 
is of a cream color; the legs and feet, light On the third or fourth day, he appearee fed, I sh 
blue. The female, is green above, and yel- tremely solicitous for the |iberatin pore, A 
low below; the wings and tail, brownish charge, using every expression of wires git and 
black, edged with green. The young birds, anxiety, and every call and invitation % amet! 
during their residence here the first season, nature had put in his power, for him tocaqgyyyey spirit 
continue nearly of the same color with the out. This was too much for the feelings ment 
female. In this circumstance we again my venerable friend; he procured 2 0 bio the w 
recognize the wise provision of the Deity, in and, mounting to the spot where Pace thos 
thus clothing the female and the inexperi- was suspended, opened the cage, \o%' ng—lon 
enced young in a garb so favorable for con- the prisoner, and restored him to }ilerty Read, da 
cealment among the foliage ; as the weakness to his parent, who, with notes of gree! re thes 
of the one, and the frequent visits of the other ultation accompanied his flight to tne * wed ch 


From Wilson's Oraitoent! 








\s the following story professes to be taken 
"the Posthumons manuscripts of an Old 
ae all due allowance must be made for his 
“ at the fuith of Woman. In this matter, 
4 i: a vast difference between his own cold 
elial feelings and the depth and warmth 
‘ose of his friend Willie—Ep. 





—— CoLLece, OxrorD, Jan 3, 1793. 
jaman old man now, and with me the 
wes of experience are fast flowing into 
, ean of eternity. Little communion 
ve] had with my fellow-men, and even 
: litle has been full of sorrow and bitter- 
«, Entering the College in the very 
sday of life, I sought with avidity the 
ing fruit of knowledge ; but I sought it in 
»yardens of the dead, and what wonder 
it turned to ashes on my lips? Many 
ere my friends, at least many so called 
emselves; for 1 was rich, and the rich 
ser want friends. I shrank from the cold 
jisuness of society, and felt not that I stood 
» the brink of a deeper precipice—the 

N J slishness of retirement. I saw it not, and 
vas , and thenceforth became an_ isolated 
ar retch, a thing wrapped up in its own no- 
flew ingness:—a Christian, because all around 
bill, » ere Christians ; moral, because immortality 
t, tak #3 inconvenient; charitable, because too 
eak to resist importunity. 

4 Forme all is lost! for me, this side the 
st actin ave no rest—no hope! Beyond it, a vague 
ate sanity, which my sluggish spirit dare not 
rve to fill up. Death or life is tomealike. 
we as though [ lived not, and when death 
3 befn@all hurl the dart which he has already 
pared & ted, | shall die as though I were to live no 
on cf oe. And yet even upon me have the 
sires git and warmth of friendship shed their 
ms—the sunny smile of youth hath p‘erced 

toe  spirit’s inmost recesses, and for a short 
‘ings @ement the frosts of selfishness have flowed 
1 scl Lhe warm streams of human sympathy. 
the Sgmoce those beams were frequent; they have 
ook @m"z—long ceased to shine; and in their 
erty d, darkness, palpable and eternal ice. 
reat me these tears that glide down my fur- 
e waived cheek? Shame upon my weakness; 
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I had deemed their fountain was for ever 
dried :—but they will flow no more, they are 
the last dew-drops of humanity flowing into 
a world whose sympathies were with all but 
me. I could tell the tale of the woes that 
blasted my being, but the cold world would 
only mock at me, and it shall not know. I 
might have done so once; in better days I 
wrote records of scenes which brought down 
heaven to earth—and yet—and yet that 
heaven had a fence around it, which bristled 
against me alone—I saw and could not enter. 
| was very proud, and yet I begged its in- 
mates for but a drop of its overflowing 
streams of warm joy; and they spurned me 
—yet not all ; a few—a very few sought me 
out in my desert solitude, but the waters 
that were joy to them were gall tome. My 
taste was palled, or they were miserably 
cheated—1 know not which. A _ future 
world may perchance disclose it—but I can- 
not. I kept these records once—they are 
useless now—to me worse than useless— 
gall and wormwood. I cast them from me 
into a world deceiving and deceived. They 
may pour balm into a wounded spirit, or give 
the last blow toa broken heart; which, I 
care not. Be happy they who list—my hap- 
piness is in the recklessness of woe. When 
these papers, which no man’s hand save my 
own has touched, shall see the day, the 
waters of life will have closed over a weary 
swimmer in their dull expanse, and the 
depths beneath may have revealed somewhat 
to his spirit—more misery they cannot re- 
veal. I shall sink calmly into the gulf, 
more calmly perchance than the Christian, 
to whom men say all joy opens beyond the 
tomb, for he has love and life, hopes and 
fears, joys and delight—all to lose, and I 
have—nothing. - * « 

“ The Bridegroom of Eternity !” they were 
his own words, even when death was just 
rending in sunder the veil that hides life’s 
nothingness. But he rejoiced to depart, for 
this side the grave there was nought for him, 
save the bitter memory of a too happy past. 
Poor Willie! his years had been few indeed, 
but he was gray in experience. It is but 
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three years since he entered my college, 
with life and joy before him, and now—he 
lies pale and cold in the room where we have 
so often talked of pleasure to come, and 
strewed life’s thorny path with imagination’s 
fadeless flowers; yet, we talked of joy 
together, for I then could, at times, think of 
joys in store for me—for me ! my name and 
joy together! The bitter laugh of despair is 
rising within me at the thought. But I may 
not laugh now, for he—poor Willie! 

Oh! how well can I remember even now 
—now when the cold dews of death are upon 
his brow, the first time I looked upon his 
sunny smile, I knew him not, but I loved 
him for his smile; smiles were plenty around 
me, but none like his. He was much my 
junior, yet I sought his acquaintance. I, 
who never smiled, sought him who was all 
smiles. It was strange, at least all around 
thought, and said so; yet why strange? 
We all seek that which we have not: why 
should 1 not seek his beaming smiles? | 
loved him, and he returned my affection 
with warm and open-hearted confidence. 
He spoke to me of love—the faithful love of 
woman—/aith and woman !—how I should 
scoff at the thought now! and yet when I 
heard him speak, I could not but believe :— 
he spoke to me—-the cynic—the sceptic— 
the scoffer—of earnest prayer, of trust in God, 
and of his never-failing providence, and I— 
mocked not; nay, I—the sceptic--the scof- 
fer—listened to him, and—believed. He 
loved, deeply, earnestly loved, und he was 
beloved again; but they were both poor—he 
and she who swayed his whole being, and he 
was come to wring, from the hands of science 
and of classic lore the dross for which alone 
the world sells its comforts; he was come to 
drag down the beautiful, the noble, the gen- 
erous from their heavenly thrones, and coin 
And yet with him it 
was not quite so, for the brightness of his 
buoyant spirit cast a halo of glory even 
around his struggles for subsistence; an im- 
mortal soul struggling for daily bread! He, 
too, felt the bitterness of the trial, but it was 
sweetened by his exceeding love. Oh, how 
often have I listened breathlessly to his gentle 
voice, as he poured forth to me the raptures, 
the very madness of his adoration. ! thought 


them into—money ! 


him but an enthusiast then; | t 


a a 
that he must have been maj—, vt e ¢ 
madman could have built so tryst: i ¥E 

” tu an it J 
man’s faith and woman’s love. ver 8 


Three long years had he wrow arker 
the high phantoms of the past, a, 


e suns 

from them all! the treasures of their y.. ough t 
the wisdom to others so cold—so pico» sit tom 
to him so warm—so gentle—go , gs are 
he had cast around the dry skeleton : ‘pot t 
bright garment of his own love, ar¢ gous br 
had clothed the bare bones with hiyine a. st, the 
and breathed into them the breath of lif b eooke t 
love. He was dying! the spirit of ta nc. 1 
maintained in him perpetual conflict, an s exceed 
body was fast yielding. Day by day wed by | 
came more altered; his step was less lio r tree be 
and gay, but he became more deeply s a fruit, 
The torch within burnt more brighit!y ass a: finite 
casket which contained it wore away. 1 srit, and 
lady of his love was ina distant !and, Hi ps with 
had not seen her for years, and hear rewa 
rarely from her—he was upheld by his ¢ jin the 
buoyant hope alone. as centr 
The time of his trial was near, wher me isa fi 
labors were to be crowned with ther ere in F 
reward. As yet every hour in the univer r thre 


sity had been his; acknowledged by a!) : pi forgo 


best scholar of his time, he had not pit of he 
fear, and waited calmly for the re the fini 
was a glorious May evening when he enter —earne: 
my room after one of the Jong solitary \ ned ma 


with which he was wont to relieve ' a, Pri 
weariness of his labors. The day fi'lowng anctif 
was the first day of his examination, « Hle kne 
had protracted his walk far beyond the us nw nol 
time. As he entered, he brushed has ayer. | 
uway a starting tear, and sat down near! pe, and 
open window in silence. The May rooms: hes 


was pouring its full effulgence over! 
dale, and Oxford’s gray towers were (mn bs of the 
ing in a new spirit from its gentle | 

A few moments he remained in unbro}«" 
lence ; at last he spoke, but ina lower 0! ven te 
more subdued tones than I had ever ber 
him do before. “ Charles, I feel as thous?! 
had loved too deeply for a perishable = 
dependant creature.” I answered not, ® 
he proceeded: “I saw the sun set be) 
the hills to-day, and I thought how s} 
might set behind the dim horizon of 

at the fartherst how near we are t % 


, 
Z 
& 

















7; and I strove to pray that that lesson 
- + be "he deeply grafted in my heart, deeper 
# t yet had been. But my spirit was 
4 her and not with God. I looked up to 
-jarkening sky, over which the red wings 
the sunset were still spread, and [ sought, 
sugh those clear heavens, to raise my 
.t to my Maker, and [ could not. All 
age around reflected her alone, but God 
‘ not there. ‘The moaning winds, the 
sus breathings of the opening flowers of 
wt, the pale stars, the dark blue heavens, 
fi yoke the same, all breathed her adored 
ae. I was sick with love, yet I wept at 
exceeding emptiness ; mortal love, unsus- 
ged by the eternal God! As is the slen- 
> t tree bending beneath the weight of its 
spirity sq fruit, and no man near to support it, so 
is .: finite love struggling to fill an infinite 
T rit, and God not near to clothe its weak- 
nd, i swith His own infinity. The shadow 
eard bug oer sway deepened over me, until I be- 
ij in the universe but one being in whom 
scentred every thought. Oh, but such 
visa fearful thing! It isas though one 
; ev: in Paradise, upheld by a thin line that 
on ot threatened to break. It was not that I 
forgotten God, but I saw him in the 
ot of her exceeding loveliness ; the infinite 
the finite! Pray for me, friend, pray deep- 
earnestly, that the reed whereon I have 
ned may not be broken by a justly jealous 
Pray for me that my mortal love may 
wT sactified by His immortal presence.” 
He knelt in prayer, and [ beside him. I 
not why I knelt; it was not for 
We were in solemn silence. He 
, and seemed calmed. “I was think- 
vo z, he said, “how many accidents might 
bill ond event our union, and I wept in the bitter- 
e drink softhe thought. But, praise be to God! 
wsent his angel, I knew, that however 
oken s mi should betide, we meen be united in 
ver and ‘ven to part no more.’ 
or heard How [could mock in that hour I know 
hough Hm; out I said bitterly, “In Heaven they 
hle a “er marry, nor are given in marriage.” 
eseemed not to mark the bitter irony of 
beh olf’ ‘one, but answered me calmly and gently, 
- oon ME, no! the hot breath of passion is far 
he heavenly unions; in Heaven they 
to oul aut Marry, neither are they given in 


eye ty x, 


he usns how 


| fast iver. 
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marriage. Passion is of the earth, earthly ; 
but as surely as [ know that my Redeemer 
liveth, so surely feel I that tiose souls, the 
pulses of whose being beat together upon 
earth, are destined for an everlasting union 
in Heaven; the communion of spirits; the 
perfecting of either nature with that which 
it lacked; the filling-up of the gentleness 
of woman with the proud boldness of man- 
hood ; the calming the pride of man with the 
exceeding gentleness of woman. Of such 
as these is the union in Heaven; and such, 
ifon earth we be not united, will be ours. 
In this, henceforth, shall be the strength of 
my love, for God hath given it to me.” 

He ceased, and we separated; he to the 
rest of calm confidence and serene joy; I to 
the sleepless slumber of an anxious and per- 
turbed spirit. 

That night a dream of desolation was 
upon me. The bright moon, on which we 
had so Jately gazed, was before me still, 
silvering hill and dale, with its pallid beams; 
but there was a fearful tremor in the air; 
the breezes sighed sorrowfully as they passed 
along,and mournfully the dark leaves rustled. 
I looked, and a black cloud was drifting in 
the distance; slowly it spread over the face 
of the heavens, and the stars one by one 
sank beneath it. Even the bright moon at 
length was hidden. Then, me thought a 
pale figure sped across the heavens, and its 
eyes were veiled with its own bright wings, 
and it spread its thin hands abroad, and cried 
aloud, * Death! death!’ and all nature 
shook, and every leaf and blade of grass, and 
every odorous flower waved mourefully, and 
their echo was still “ Death! death!” [ 
awoke with excess of pain—I started—for 
Willie was weeping by my side. 

“ She is dead !’’ The words choaked in his 
throat, and he rose hastily and left me alone. 

‘*She is dead!” I repeated, and fled are 
all his bright hopes,—torn asunder is the 
silver cord, and broken the golden bow] ; 
fled is the dream of love, and forever! Her 
beautiful form is gone—gone, and the worm 
will nestle in her golden hair, while he shall 
fruitlessly mourn over vanished hopes and 
profitiless love. I dressed quickly, and went 
in search of him; he was no where to be 
found, and I waited in restless anxiety, fear- 
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ing for his unrestrained despair. But he 
was safe ; for the angel of the God in whom 
he trusted was with him. 

It was late when he returned. The moon 
was up and at the full, and its pale, move- 
less beams seemed to calm all grief in resig- 
nation. He entered my room, and reclined, 
as fatigued, upon a couch. His face was 
very calm, but so pale, and the silvery moon- 
beams circled like a halo around it. Had I 
believed in spirits, I might have fancied him 
one then, so utterly had all vestige of hu- 
manity faded from him. 

“T have seen her,” he said, solemnly ; 
“ she has not forgotten me.” 

* You are ill,” I replied; “ your fancy is 
disordered; were it not better that you 
sought repose ?” 

“[ sleep no more,” he answered; “ no 
more on earth. She has called me hence, 
and God in his mercy has confirmed the 
summons. It was no fancy. I stood alone 
beneath the moonlight, and prayed for my 
deliverance,—and I was heard. Suddenly, 
by some mysterious spell, all earthly things 
fled from me, and my eyes were turned in- 
wardly upon mine own soul, and she was 
there within my spirit. I felt her presence. 
Another might have deemed it but a passing 
thought; but 1 knew her spirit was upon 
mine. She was around and within me; one 
mighty, overwhelming presence; I was 
under one strong, irresistible influence. 
And that presence spake within me ; it told 
me of higher hopes, of a purer union, and 
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of a better world; it called me thitie- 
earth to heaven. And all was past, | 

again the pale moonbeams over aj) +)... 
and the bright stars again glittere; in , 

courses, and warm breath was yp. 

cheek ; it was her spirit as it par: r 
me, and I was alone. Earth ani y 

flowers and trees—hopes, fears, cares .. 
bles, were no more in his spirit—CG. J 
sent Ais peace, and | saw in death o's. 
passage through which he had gone jos, 
me, and through which I must folloy 
am trembling on the verge of eernity. a 
again I tell you that there is py. ; 
Heaven. I have broken the bond of ex: 
love, with its wild passions and its pro, 


ecstacies. Earthly love hath, indeed, wy 


drous bliss, and mighty were the throes » 
tore it from my bosom; yet it is by 
struggle of two divided spirits for yp) 
which may never be on earth ; but in Ho 
it shall be so. We shall no more | 
but one spirit—one in every though 
hope, and fear, if, indeed, beyond yon a 
blue pavilion there be hopes and {eer 
Earth is vanishing fast ; my sight is { 
me. Old things are passing away, 2: 


things becoming new. Friend, yestera 


thou saidst, in Heaven there was no m 

riage. Our spousals were upon earth), bu! 

union shall be consummated in Heaven. | 

the bridegroom of eternity.” Hesmiled jain 

—a gentle sigh, and the broken-heart 

rest; the spirit had passed to itseternal hom 
I think they were united in Heaven. 
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BY MRS. 


O, | would the mighty power were mine 
To frame the soul-inspiring lay, 
Which like an emanation all-divine, 
On every human heart should play. 
I ask to wake the passions of the soul— 
To light the pallid cheek with bloom— 
To free each earth-born thought from earth's control, 
And bid it soar above its gloom. ‘ 


I ask the power to nerve the deathless mind 
For noble deeds and virtues bright. 

Till with each thought to purity refined, 
It claims its kindred sous of light. 


M. C. P. 


O, I would my witching song the soul shou 
With ecstacy of wild delight ; 

As from a spirit’s voice, the heart should thr! 
And tear-drops gem my garland bright. 


I would the music of my lyre should sweep 
O’er earth and sea, and arch of heaven 

And when I sleep my last and dreamless sleep 
May sighs of deep regret be given. 

This is the pecriess gitt I ceaseless crave 
To enter every heart’s recess— 

To light the smile of joy—to nerve the brave- 
And thus, all blessing, to be blest. 
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TRANSLATION OF A LETTER TO A 


ajthough I have every desire to justify the 
wnfdence you honor me with, you must ad- 
mit, madam, you put me to rather a severe 
Sas You ask my Opinion upon the employ- 
pent of corsets—whether they are, in fact, 
a: injurious to the health of women as has 
been said ; and whether medical men have 

x, upon this point, somew hat exagyerated ? 
rel know with what scruples and fears 
yout maternal affection fills you upon this 
siject, Your daughter, whom I have at- 
»nded from her infancy, approaches an age 
stwhich the desire to please is very natural. 
But is it possible to please without an elegant 
frm! and can this be attained without a 
mrrow waist? in other words, without the 
wency of the corset?’ These are important 
questions, not to be decided without care and 
circamspection. It is long since the subject 
ws been agitated, but always uselessly, the 
triumph of the corset only becoming the more 
sured. Rousseau changed the opinions o’ 
his contemporaries on many points. By his 
equent declamations he obliged mothers to 
sickle their offspring ; and, more than this 
his doctrines ana principles have shaken 
kingdoms, raised nations against kings, and 
cst down the powerful; society hes been 
moved to its lowest othe, and Europe con- 
vulsed for fifty years, But I ask you, what 
hes this philosopher gained against whale- 
tones transformed into corsets? Absolutely 
nothing. In vain did he say that a woman 
ina corset was destitute of grace, and seemed 
cut in two, like a wasp: the witticism ob- 
uned currency, but the thing remained. 
Peter I. humiliates and dissolves his formida- 
le force, the Strelitz, scarcely a murmur 
ving heard; he obliges the Russians to 


save their beard, and he is seriously men- 

ed; but what would have become of him 
tad he dared proscribe the Russian ladies the 
we of whalebone, or had in any way meddled 


with their toilet? The Emperor Joseph II. 
monibited the use of corsets, and ordained 

at criminals only condemned to labor should 
wearthem. All this was useless at the end 
fa few years, 
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LADY FROM DR. REVEILLE-PARISE. 


But what, then, is this formidable power, 
which carries t e day against kings, philoso- 
phers, physicians, reason, and common sense ! 
Who is there that is ignorant of it? Who 
does not know its imperious decisions, its 
sentences without appeal? In fact, does not 
fashion govern the world; and, as regards 
your sex, is it not the only sovereign who 
reigns and governs? Upon those who vio- 
late her decrees she inflicts the chastisement 
of ridicule, and at once all opposition ceases. 
Reason may raise her voice, but every ear is 
closed. Reason advises, fashion acts ; so that 
we may easily guess which will prove victo- 
rious. 

You see, then, madam, why this subject, 
so learnedly treated by so many doctors, has 
as yet furnished such unsatisfactory results 
I maintain the principle, however, that we 
must never weary in preaching the good and 
the useful. Something always results; and 
in this marner a great evil may become di- 
minished, and a small one reduced to nothing. 
How many strange customs, prejudicial to 
health, have disappeared with time and per- 
severance in good advise! I might cite the 
swaddling-clothes and bundages of children, 
the hairy pigtails, hair-powder, garters, and 
buckles of men. 

What would you say if some one seriously 
proposed tu you to forcibly compress one of 
your limbs fora long period? They might 
indeed tell you that the smaller it became, 
the more elegant it would be; but you would 
not fail to resist such torture. Besides the 
pain, the compressed part would soon dimin- 
ish in size, and waste away more or less 
completely. The pale and thin muscles 
would no longer enjoy their natural vigor 
and activity, the vessels would diminish in 
size, and the part soon lose ita strength and 
beauty. do you not think that this 
same compression, exerted upon parts of the 
body ,which contain the most delicate and 
important organs, must be attended with yet 
more disastrous consequences? These or- 
gans, pushed, squeezed, agglomerated toge- 
ther, necessarily lose that development 


Now, 
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which is indispensible for their action and 
energy. And observe, this pressure is not 
made upon any isolated point; it embraces 
an extensive surface, and just that which 
corresponds to the organs which are the very 
source of life. Take a large corset, and 
measure its height and diameters; and after- 
wards, when it is tightened to the degree 
fashion requires and suflering permits, com- 
pare these admeasurements with the body of 
the person who wears it, and you will be as- 
tonished at the result. 

But where is the use of reasoning or expe- 
rience for those who are convinced not only 
that the corset is not injurious, but that it is 
useful? Who is not aware that a thousand 
marvellous qualities are attributed to it? It 
supports the waist, strengthens the body, 
gives grace to the movements, and so on! 
As to its inconveniences, these are rarely 
alluded to, or wholly denied. Far more than 
this, if the shape is ungainly, the corset will 
rectify everything; and it even cures a vi- 
cious conformation of the spine and chest! 
No sooner are the fatal words, “She is all 
one side,” pronounced respecting a girl, than 
every description of corset fit for the repara- 
tion, or at all events, the disguise of the evil, 
is sent for; the fact being, that these corsets, 
so far from relieving the deformity, assist 
and augment it, by compressing, enfeebling, 
and wasting the muscles. No matter ; 
the torture continues, as if this fact were 
not known. The patience of women in 
this respect is worthy of admiration. Ask 
any of them if she is not too tight, but never 
will she allow it, however extreme her suf- 
fering. 

It must not, however, be believed that this 
instrument of torture is of modern invention. 
More than one poet of antiquity has reproached 
his countrywomen with its employment. The 
Greek ladies had their sefodosne, and the 
Roman matrons their castula, a kind of small 
tunic, which was tightened round the waist. 
According to Ovid, Fasti, iv., 147,) the cor- 
set would seem to have been in as great re- 
quest among the Roman girls as among our 
Yet women of other nations reject 
this article of dress with advantage. Lady 
W. Montagu observes, that nothing can be 
more admirable than the forms of the Turk- 


own. 
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ish ladies, who regarded her corset a: . » next de 
chine in which she had been enclose: »,._ Mlle. qalici 
husband, and whence she could not ; am aw 
herself. The Spanish women, also, »hand t 
brated for the elegant contour of thei;. , “don the 
do not einploy the corset. It was onl you W 
ing the lifetime of Catharine de Med tie Yr 


the custom of wearing the tightene) .-, ether. | 


cert muc 


was introduced into France, 

Some women have discontinued this 9»: fects wh 
of dress, whether from fancy or neces, mngiyeW 
without sustaining any inconvenience, |, ets —Ct 
the long habit of wearing it which dec ben small 


most. Without it they do not seem drew on, oxerte 


--as if something were wanting. This my, peasure of 
be so for the first day or two of the exer, b fact, the 
ment, but at the end of a fortnight the jn nce 


p tne body 
riction O 
prelopme 











would not be perceived ; just as in the ca 
of aring long worn on the finger, or ay 
other object habitually employed. — Nay 
young women, obliged to renounce ti 
strange article of the toilet, have quici) 
found their health improve. The blood bas 
then been allowed free circulation, the Jungs 
full expansion ; and the free movements 
mitted to the body have soon produced ani 


| effect, | 
per's ston 
iscovered, 
gossible 

p apparat 


ese mack 


preserved that fresh, animated complex be fact, th 
the principal beauty of the young, but « )render t 
they so rarely possess in large towns, Syr e mate: 
ly the preservation of health is of mor en const 
sequence than the retention of these pics rmed int 
of whalebone! If a young woman wit) te some & 


most beautiful form and richest port 
not possess health, adieu to happiness u 





pleasure, for her life is strewed with thor {iier, will 
Exemption from suffering is almost ever b all ther 
thing in our rapid and short passage throw |s wo 


life ; but to suffer from one’s own faul, omy! | 


cause we have desired it—is this not dew istrument 
ing the chastisement which we have briv, tavoid | 
but which awaits us? . senclo 

What is most singular is, that women « an belie 
aware of the injuriousness of the corse!—!*) set shal 
instinctively feel that its action is an 000 : worn 
tural and eminently hurtful one. lier! t beside 
the proof. If, by accident, a lady fails be exact | 
a crowded assembly of any kind, a cen” w. Be 
cry is raised by the others, “ Cut her ‘sc bere is a 
This is done instantly —the compress'0. estantly 
chine is opened, air rushes into the 100m riches y 
the victim breathes, and recovers; ¥°C@™mpe at 
however, will not prevent her recommen’ ase] ve: 
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-soxt day; 80 inexorable and powerful is 
_ pglicious demon—fashion. 
lam aware that, im appreciating on the 


hand these inconveniences of the corset, 
jon the other wishing to sacrifice to cus- 
- voq will ask me if there is not some 
» of this machine less dangerous than 
ae It is true that the form and size 
+ much influence on the results and 
ae which are produced ; so that large, 
ai ,-whaleboned or busked, stiff, inelastic 
sots—cuirasse-corsets—are more hurtful 
.) small ones; but the degree of constric- 
, exerted is the one simple and essential 
vasure of the degree of mischief occasioned. 
} fact, the varieties of form are of little con- 
sence, Acorset which is exactly adapted 
pine body, Without exerting too much con- 
riction or compression, without impeding 
velopment of the growth, or producing any 
| efect, does not exist; and this philoso- 
vet's stone of a model corset will never be 
isovered, whatever pains be taken. It is 
ossible to mould the form of a nymph in 
p apparatus of iron. An evident proof that 
ese machines are hurtful, is derived from 
e fact, that the endeavor is constantly made 
vader them as little fatiguing as possible. 
i¢ material has been varied: they have 
een constructed in caoutchouc, and trans- 
vmed into light apparatus permeable to air; 
{some are capable of instantaneous unla- 
mg. But all this is useless. The grand 
ygeianic problem of a corset without dan- 
er, will probably forever remain unsolved, 
all there is this dilemma—either the cor- 
is worn loose, and then where is its 
tity! Whenever I see these perfidious 
wiruments of torture exposed for sale, I can- 
‘avoid shuddering at thinking of all the 
senclosed within their elegant contours. 
an believe that you intend your daughter's 
wt shall be of a proper form and size, and 
‘worn injuriously tight. But observe, 
‘besides engendering a dangerous habit, 
beexact point of constriction is difficult to 
. Between the little and the too much 
ere is a mathematical line difficult to be 
stantly followed. And then experience 
mcies us that women, and even girls, 
‘ea mischievous tendency to tighten 
aselves more and more, and especially 
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if threatened with becoming somewhat 
stout. 

It is a very unfortunate circumstance, that 
the inconveniences and diseases—the certain 
consequences of the abuse of the corset—are 
never immediate; they are long engendering 
in the substance of the organs so constantly 
pressed upon and crushed. The corset does 
not kill suddenly, like arsenic; therefore it 
is harmless! Can there be a more danger- 
ous or murderous syllogism? When the 
physician, who, from long experience, fore- 
sees the mischief that will arrive, and informs 
a woman how injurious is this lacing and 
girthing herself, she smiles, declares that 
he is mistaken, for she is not tight, and that 
habit has rendered her capable of supporting 
all, She has resisted the effects, and will 
continue todo so. Her health is good; why 
should she change her plans? She does not 
reflect that this condition of pressure is in 
direct violation of the laws of nature. The 
most noble organs are deprived of the play 
and development essential to their functions. 
Even the very bones of the trunk and chest 
suffer under the pernicious influence. To 
convince yourself of this, have the courage 
to examine a skeleton, the solid framework 
of our fragile organization. On the one 
hand, you see the spine—the solid yet mobile 
support of the whole animal structure. A 
muititude of nerves escape from its lateral 
openings, giving life to the internal organs, 
and establishing relations with the brain. 
This spinal column is covered externally on 
each side by bundles of muscles—the moving 
power. Now, I ask you whether a corset, 
worn habitually tight, must not interfere 
with, and prevent the action of, these mus- 
cles and those of the shoulders! On the 
other hand, observe that the ribs, forming a 
kind of bony and movable cage, represent a 
cone, liaving its apex above, and its base be- 
low. Well, the corset acts in a totally op- 
posite direction. It compresses and binds in 
this base, whose expansion is indispensable 
for the play of the lungs and the act of re- 
spiration. Can there exist a worse or more 
fatal practice? We laugh at the Chinese 
ladies; but the deformed and squeezed-up 
state of their feet does not at least affect the 
general health, A mother protects her 
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daughter from the effects of the slightest 
draughts of air, from the least damp, from 
the rays of a burning sun, and yet exposes 
her to the dangerous compression of a large 
corset, 

Although all portions of the body suffer, 
and tend to morbid changes, when submitted 
to great and more or dess prolonged pressure, 
there are some organs which seem especially 
destined to endure these evils. Among these 
are the lungs and heart. It is through their 
agency that respiration and circulation are 
accomplished. ‘They are, so to speak, the 
very roots of life. Now, I ask, what must 
take place when the cavity containing them 
is narrowed, and when the extent of their 
action is limited by the tyrannical exigencies 
of the corset! The diseases which result 
are numerous, always serious, and so much 
the more incurable, as they proceed from a 
predisposition become. constitutional. If you 
were aware of the fine texture, the delicate 
network of the lungs, the sensibility of these 
precious organs, the abundance of blood 
which penetrates theif innermost recesses, 
there to become revived, you would only be 
astonished that these diseases were not more 
frequent still. And yet, will it be believed 
that women, having the chest thus com- 
pressed and narrowed, will read aloud, or 
engage in singing and declamation? From 
the most straitened organ the highest amount 
of action is demanded ! 

But the chest is not the only organ ex- 
posed to this severe compression of the cor- 
set. The liver, placed immediately below 
the ribs at the very point where constriction 
is greatest, equally suffers. Hence results 
pain in the side, indigestion, and diseases of 
the organ with chronic jaundice. The stom- 
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ach itself, compressed by the bone of » 
set, does not enjoy its natural vigor»; _ 


tensibility. 


digestion, languor, pallid or pim| 


nance, &c, 


Hence distaste for food, + 


: 
Soemmering, a celebrsy, 
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man physician, found a stomach hear 
vided into two parts by the exces iy 
long-centinued pressure of a ste; : 
know well that few women would sy 
such torture; but some there are y}j, 


rein or prudence can restrain, 
It is for balls, parties, theatres, ¢ 
interminable preparations for the too «. 


especially made, and that the most desime. 
ive conspiracy against health is contrye: 


w& 
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The lady of elegant forin who repsizs 


these, is girt in every possible manner. He 
shoes are as small and narrow as poss ' 
the entire body surrounded by a large ad 
strong corset mercilessly laced ; the cland 
of her dress maintain the ground alread 
gained; and her girdle exercises no less o 


striction, 


necklaces, &c., which nevertheless exer: 


We need not mention bracele: 


Jurious pressure upon the neck and arms 


that every part of the body is encircled y; 
nore or less tight ligatures. ‘Thus fetier 
and bound up, ehe repairs to the p! 


Vit 


assembly, where the air is contaminated )y 
crowded company, while the mirrors 


tarnished, and the candles melt, in a temper 


ature equal to that of Senegal. Never 
she will remain here for five or six! 


perhaps dancing, or singing in a more or \s 


loud voice. 


hour. 


It is not until she has ret 
home, and removed the instruments o’ 
ture, that she can breathe. 
nature she has not succumbed to efforts 
the most robust man could not support fir 


By a miracle of 


And yet this is the feebler sex! 


Chambers’ Jour 
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Be thou no coward! 
Life is a trust: 
Thou art God’s steward ; 
Dare to be just! 
God’s sun shines on all. 


God is thy master ; 
Keep thy life whole: 


Be thou no waster 


Of body or soul! 
God watcheth 


thy fall. 


Care for God’s children! 
Faith ever throve; 
There is no wild’ring 
Where there is love: 


Love mastere 


th all. 
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What is the matter, Lucy 
«Nothing, dear aunt,” replied Lucy Free- 
.. who from long habit thus addressed 
“4 Lawson, although they were but dis- 
- related. ‘Why do you ask ?”” 

«| thought you had been crying,” returned 
.» other; “your eyes look very red.” 









early.” 

“The scene I would paint was a neatly- 
ished comfortable-looking room, in one 
‘those thousand streets of the great city, 
hich, without having any pretensions to 
asequence OF consideration, are, neverthe- 
ios, thought very eligible by a large class of 
saad ple, either for some individual or general 
Be bivantages. In one corner, as if to be out 


‘the way of the other occupants of the room, 













working diligently at his ordinary employ- 
rent, that of a watch-maker. Various im- 
pements and particles of minute mechanism, 
whose uses are incomprehensible to the igno- 
mat, were before him, and the strong light 
fapartially-shaded lamp fell precisely on 
swork, Jasper Lawson was not a common 
jracter; and perhaps his employment, 
much, while it required patience and a 
certain degree of attention, like a woman’s 
needle-work, afforded much opportunity for 
Je self-instruction of thought and reflection, 
nigit have had something to do in moulding 
tisdisposition, He was “ the only son of a 
widow,” to whose comfert, even in the mat- 
teroffact respect of dollars and cents, he 
ively contributed ; his mother having no 
over dependence except a small annuity, se- 
‘el to her from some beneficial society to 
‘ich her husband had belonged. 

Lucy Freeling was the daughter of a 
‘stant relation, and had been left an orphan 
i eatly childhood; but the widow had so 
erly fulfilled the offices of a parent that 
lney had svarcely known her loss. The 
‘erest of a few hundred dollars, which 
“oud have been her’s when she became of 
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LUCY AND HER LOVERS 


BY CAMILLA TOULMIN. 






age, might have sufficed to bring her up in 
the station to which she belonged. But for 
a few years Mrs. Lawson had exceeded these 
limits for the purpose of giving her increased 
advantages of education; and when she ar- 
rived at the age of seventeen had paid a sum 
of money to place her for two years with a 
milliner and dressmaker. Although she was 
not old enough to make a legal contract, it 
was perfectly understood and relied on that 
this advance, so judiciously made, would be 
refunded when Lucy attained her majority. 
Alas! before that time arrived, the trustee 
in whose hands her little fortune was placed 
became a bankrupt; and that, from such un- 
expected causes, that the circumstances of 
Lucy’s money being engulphed in the gen- 
eral ruin arose less from fraud than from im- 
prudence. But the few hundred dollars debt 
which had been incurred was now a dreadful 
burden to those who had such slender means of 
repaying it. Nevertheless, the right-minded 
girl set bravely to work, determining by the 
exercise of an art in which she had so pru- 
dently been instructed, to make up the sum 
by small degrees. The widow had also put 
by from her little income, and Jasper had 
worked hard to help out the repayment; and 
now the struggle was nearly over; a few 
more dollars were all they required. 


Lucy not unfrequently worked at home, 
instead of at the large establishment where 
she was employed; for her home, as we have 
before hinted, was centrically situated, and 
she lost very little time in going backwards 
and forwards; this had she done on the even- 
ing on which we have introduced her. But 
there was another person in that neat and 
comfortable parlor, and one who was now a 
frequent guest. Ralph Ashton was a law- 
yer’s clerk, and on the strength of a situation 
which he considered rather above that of a 
journeyman watch-maker, he thought in his 
own heart that he somewhat condescended in 
joining their tea and supper table three or 
four nightsa week. Not that such a feelin 
was by any means evident from his manner 
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on the contrary, the most casual observer 
might have felt pretty sure that Ralph Ash- 
ton was doing his utmost to make himself 
agreeable to Lucy Freeling; and to have be- 
trayed his own self-conceit, or certain other 
attributes of his nature, would have been a 
mistake unworthy of his cunning. He was 
good-looking, so far as a coarse kind of regu- 
larity of features, and a bright dark eye, 
might constitute good looks; and he had a 
smattering of superficial knowledge, and a 
certain speciousness of manner, which were 
likely enough to deceive a single-minded 
inexperienced girl like Lucy. Even Jasper, 
his superior in every respect, but diflident of 
himself, and endowed by nature with an al- 
most womanly ¢elicacy of sentiment and 
tenderness of feeling, had been caught by the 
outward seeming ; and though the knowledge 
racked him to the heart’s core, he did not won- 
der that Lucy regarded him with interest. 

Not so with the widow. From the first 
moment of Ashton’s acquaintance with her 
son, he had been disliked by her; although 
when pressed iuard for a reason for her antip- 
athy, she could seldom find any but the most 
trivial ones. 

There had been a whispered conference 
between those who were all but acknow- 
ledged lovers, accompanied by downcast 
looks and a flushed cheek on the part of 
Lucy ; but Ralph Ashton had left somewhat 
earlier than usual, having several letters to 
write for his employer before morning, and 
Lucy, pleading more than ordinary fatigue, 
retired to rest, leaving Jasper and his mother 
alone. Le had extinguished the lamp by 
which he worked, and only the light of a 
single candle remained besides that of the 
sinking fire, which it was too late to replen- 
ish. He was leaning upon the mantle-piece, 
looking down and apparently watching the 
flickering embers; but the expression of his 
countenance was sad almost to solemnity. 

“ Mother,” he exclaimed, after a pause, 
and in a voice that trembled perceptibly, “I 
suppose it is all settled! The attempt is 
vain,” he added, “I cannot hide my feelings 
from you.” And as he spoke he leaned his 
face within his hands, perhaps to conceal the 
tears if they actually flowed. 

“T am afraid it is,” replied the widow, sor- 
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rowfully, “though Lucy has made . pon dest 
knowledgment to me of her aff tine yr? numt 
girl, she must suspect that the eho, Pe son,” * FOL 
made is the overthrow of al] my, arr . of etcel 
old age.” Pret : We mu 
** Don’t blame her, mother,—perhar be curtall 
does not know all this. Long aco ¥ : pyc 10 lo 
have given myself a fair chance, ay, bore perm 
know that I loved her better than eonmon P 
brother’s love: instead of weighing imired he 
and looks, and smothering every al my) yife thi 
of my feelings, from the romantic potio» »,,.mmmenemen™ 
I would not ask her to love me unt] [ . ef stat 
business for myself, and could place pon two | 
the position of a prosperous tradesmay’; io wit 
Idiot that I was, not to be cure that]. sppened, 
be forestalled.” nnected 
* And now that you are so near the eo», stee at 
mit of your wishes!” apostrophised jis »», gaiston Wi 
ther. to for 
“To my astonishment! The offer of ¥ y Wo 
son to take me into partnership, is a me 
extraordinary piece of good fortune.” Baowledg 
“He knows there are not half a eitly WI 
such workmen in the city, and that a fy teven % 
is to be made by the improvements you jg: p is OWE 
suggested,” replied Mrs. Lawson, with or, festablis 
“ Well,” sighed Jasper, “from wha: wnt 
cause it is, it comes like a mockery 1 pg that h 
doubt if there will be any more impro wou 
of mine. I have little heart for anythin: ence th 
“T can hardly forgive her for this, Jase: ase and 
—and so much as I have always said snself 
him—” nte npt 
“There it is, mother,” interrupt e renow 
young man almost fiercely, “ if she lo: A lew 
in the manner that [ love her, the mor mand | 
blamed the more will she cling t atried. 
Why I feel if she were plunged int 
and misery—her beauty gone, or w! be deep 
tongues like harpies darting at her, s poion, J 
hour of woe would be the one in wie | | the 
would show my adoration most passicn:’ bi disa 
most madly, if you like to call it so—: true 
would still be herself, and it is herself tts ther h 
love.” ently 1 
Poor Mrs. Lawson was awed and pir ad con 
by her son’s enthusiasm. Like many 0." pe in 
excellent-hearted and shrewd perso! ave WO 
was quite incapable of following those =’ ai she 
emotions, which are the most rea! ¥. 
world, and more than any others in! They 





5 nan destinies ; and yet are scoffed at by a 
number of persons as “mere imagina- 
| ww pomance,” “nonsense,” and a long 
4 f etceteras ! 
“> must take the reader a little behind 
tain. Ralph Ashton was quite as 
- love with Lucy Freeling as his na- 
|. ermitted him to be; but his was that 
( ee passion, a purely selfish one. He 
-od her beauty, and would be proud of 
i. » thus endowed, and with mental ac- 
ments something beyond those common 
erstation, But his cunning brain worked 
on two ulterior objects which had nothing 
" with these personal qualities. It so 
boooned, that a great deal of the business 
sgecied with the affairs of the bankrupt 
ystee had passed through the office in which 
ison was employed, and he knew enough 
w form an almost positive opinion that 
y would ultimately recover her little 
However, he took care to keep this 
wowledge to himself, and wooed her appa- 


ep 


C. 


xt!y with the most disinterested affection, 
teven at present hinting of the plan which 
bis own mind was well nigh matured, that 
‘establishing his wife in a prominent part of 
town asa fashionable milliner, well know- 
og that her taste and skill, and superior man- 
vs, would be sure to raise her to an emi- 
ence that must contribute greatly to his 
wand comfort. In short, he planned to 
wiself becoming something like that very 
atemptible creature, of deathless memory, 
¢ renowned Mantellini. 
Atew weeks passed over, and Ralph Ash- 
mand Lucy Freeling were engaged to be 
partied. In justice to the latter, we must 
ythat she had only very lately suspected 
¢ deep feelings which her life-long com- 
econ, Jasper Lawson, entertained for her, 
| the discovery made to her by his vexed 
si disappointed mother pained her deeply. 
strue, Mrs. Lawson had sometimes hinted 
‘ter hopes for the future, in phrases suffi- 
‘atly intelligible to Lucy, but alas! Jasper 
concealed his affection but too well. 
pie ime had been, she knew, that he might 
te won her, but it was gone by, she said, 
ai she could but regard him as a dear bro- 


‘aey were engaged, and all seemed fair 
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before them; and Ralph even ventured to 
hint one day from intelligence which he de- 
clared he had received but a few hours before, 
that perhaps after all Lucy would have her 
money. He did this advisedly, for he knew 
it was very likely that the news would react: 
her in a day or two from another quarter. 
Sorrow was coming, however, as it generally 
does, from an unexpected source. The 
“aching” of her eyes, of which Lucy had 
complained as the result of excessive appli- 
cation to her needle, became more distressing, 
and on medical advice being obtained, the 
most alarming symptoms were discovered. 
With all the horrors of threatened blindness 
before her, Lucy was confined for several 
weeks to a darkened room; and months must 
elapse before there was any hope that under 
the most favorable circumstances she could 
apply herself to her ordinary occupation. 
During this time Jasper became a junior 
partner in the establishment to which he had 
belonged, and through his mother, his in- 
creased income contributed to the comforts 
and medical attendance of the poor sufferer. 
How could the poor destitute orphan refuse 
help from him who only asked to be called 
“ther brother?” She did not refuse it, nay, 
she felt that she would rather be assisted by 
him than by her betrothed. How strange 
are the intricacies of human feeling ! 

During these months of suffering, the af- 
fairs of the bankrupt trustee had been thrown 
into chancery, and there was little hope now 
of a settlement of them for years. Poor 
Lucy! little could she have thought that the 
day would come, and that soon, in which the 
loss of her money, months of suffering, partial 
blindness, and personal disfigurement, would 
appear to her like so many “ blessings in dis- 
guise” that had combined to save her from a 
gulf of misery and ruin. 

When the cure so far as it could be effect- 
ed was complete, a white film stil] remained 
to mar the beauty and obscure the vision of 
one of those deep blue eyes, which had 
seemed like stars of light and love to poor 
Jasper Lawson. Moreover, the oculists de- 
clared that the preservation of the other eye 
depended on the most careful abstaining from 
anything like straining the visual organs. 

Only a few days had elapsed since this fiat 
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went forth, and but once had Ralph Ashton 
seen Lucy since the bandages were removed, 
when she received a letter from him, dictated 
by that one virtue, which those who possess 
no other are ever ready to put prominently 
forward—Prudence. It pointed out some 
facts which she really must have known be- 
fore, and among them the great change in 
their future prospects her affliction had made. 
Hinted very intelligibly at the wisdom of a 
separation, and concluded by mentioning that 
unless she desired to see him he should re- 
frain from calling again, and signing himself 
“ever her sincere friend !” 

Lucy Freeling was for a while stunned by 
the blow; but though her young and sus- 
ceptible heart had been caught and led 
astray, it was of a nature too firm to be 
broken by a mockery—a falsehood. 

“Do not tell me not to weep,” she ex- 
claimed a few days afterwards, as she sat 
between Mrs. Lawson and her son, with a 
hand in one of each, “I know you would 
comfort me as dearest mother and brother 
might. But do not tell me not to weep. It 
cannot be that man whom I have loved; and 


TO A DYING 


BY MRS. SONTHEY. 


Sleep, little baby! sleep! 
Not in thy cradle bed, 

Not on thy mother’s breast 

Henceforth shall be thy rest, 
But with the quiet dead. 


Yes, with the quiet dead, 

Baby! thy rest shall be-— 
Oh! many a weary wight, 
Weary of life and light, 

Would fain lie down with thee ! 
Flee, little tender nursling ! 

Flee to thy grassy nest— 
There the first flowers shall blow, 
The first pure flake of snow 

Shall fall upon thy breast. 


Peace! peace! the little bosom 
Labors with shortening breath. 
Peace! peace! that tremulous sigh 
Speaks his departure nigh— 
Those are the damps of death. 


TO A DYING 


INFANT. 


with these foolish tears there seems, 
away some dream, some folly—boy;... , 
better this—a thousand times thar t 
been his wife. I feel it so, 
do indeed,” 

A sharp irrepressible Cry escaped J. 
Lawson, and both his mother and Sn . ; 
towards him. One look was exchan», 
throwing himself passionately beside 
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twined his arm round her waist, and pro. 


her to his heart with an impulse that y 
not be stayed. 

“ Lucy,” he exclaimed, “there | 
whose heart has been filled with thoysl: 
you for years; to whom you are the vl 
sickness and in health; rich, or in p 


with beauty perfect, or with beauty }). 
ished; his heart does not feel the difmr. 


—it is yourself he loves, no conjured ; 
of a youthful fancy. 
not tell you this when hope was dead \ 
me ?” 

Is there much wonder that Lucy's | 
released from the sway of a phant 
clung now and forever to the Tried 9: 
True? 


Mother, mothier. 


INFANT. 


I’ve seen thee in thy beauty, 
A thing all health and 

But never then, wert thou 

So beautiful, as now, 
Baby ! thou seem’st to me. 


) 
wee; 
giee 


Thine upturned eyes glazed over, 
Like harebells wet with dew— 
Already veiled and hid 
By the convulsed lid, 
Their pupils darkly blue. 
Thy little mouth half open, 
The soft lip quivering, 
As if, like summer air, 
Ruffling the rose leaves, there 
Thy soul were fluttering, 


Mount up, immortal essence! 
Young spirit! hence—deport' 


And is this death? Dread thing: 
If such thy visiting, 


How beautiful thou art! 


















Oh! I could gaze forever 
Upon that waxen face, 
> passionless! so pure! 
The little shrine was sure 
An angel's dwelling-place. 






Thou weepest, childless mother! 
Av, weep—’twill ease thine heart ; 
He was thy first-born son— 
Thy first, thine only one ; 
“ *Tis hard from him to part. 







‘Tis hard to lay thy darling 

Deep in the damp cold earth, 
His empty crib to see, 
His silent nursery, 

Late ringing with his mirth. 







To meet again in slumber 
His small mouth’s rosy kiss, 

Then—wakened with a start 

By thine own throbbing heart— 
His twining arms to miss. 






And then to lie and weep, 

And think the livelong night 
Feeding thine own distress 
With accurate greediness) 

Of every past delight, 









Ofall his winning ways, 

His pretty, playful smiles, 
His joy at sight of thee, 
His tricks, his mimicry, 

And all iis little wiles, 









Ol! these are recollections 
Round mothers’ hearts that cling ! 
That mingle with the tears 
And smiles of after years, 
With oft awakening. 
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viy should jealousy arise 


nar the bliss that might be ours ? 






Ny should be sunder’d all the ties 





That charm the swiftly passing hours? 






se passing hours will soon be o’er, 






When friends with farewell words we greet, 





‘parted once, perchance, “ no more 





Shall our dissever’d journeys meet.” 






y then allow vain, envious strife, 





‘0 mar our joys, disturb our peace ? 





SUSPICION, 


ORIGINAL. 
©c10 &. 


BY MISS JULIA A. 





I 


CARGIN, 


Will coldness give to friendship life ? 


But thou wilt then, fond mother, 
In after years look back, 
(Time brings such wondrous easing) 
W ith sadness not unpleasing, : 
Even on this gloomy track. 
Thon’lt say, “ My first-born blessing ! 
It almost broke my heart, 
When thou wert forced to go, 
And yet for thee, | know 
"T'was better to depart. 
* God took thee in his mercy, 
A lamb untasked—untried— 
He fouzht the field fur thee— 
He won the victory— 
And thou art sanctified. 


“T look around, and see 
rr 
The evil ways of men, 
And oh, beloved child! 
I’m more than reconcil’d 
To thy departure then. 


The little arms that clasped me, 
The innocent lips that prest, 
Would they have been as pure 
Till now, as when of yore 
I lulled thee on my breast ? 


“ Now, like a dewdrop shrin’d 
Within a crystal stone, 
Thiou’rt safe in heaven, my dove ! 

Safe with the Source of love, 
The everlasting One! 

* And when the hour arrives, 
From flesh that sets me free, 

Thy spirit may await 

The first at heaven’s gate 
To meet and welcome me.” 







Or absence make our love increase ? 
Nor time, nor distance, can improve 
The hallow’d glow of friendship pure : 
Then let us twine the wreath of love, 
Whose perfum’d bands shall e’er endure. 


Then ’ere the present hours be flown, 

When kindly thoughts we may exchange ; 
Let the sweet seeds of peace be sown, 
Whose gentle buds our brows shall crown, 

And bloom, though far and wide we range. 
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MISTAKEN IMPRESSIONS. 


Do you know the impressions which your 
children receive as correct or erroneous from 
the instructions you give? Iam led te this 
query trom noticing the remarks of Dr. 
Beecher, as reported in a paper some time 
since—* | would not wish to go to heaven, 
did [ believe that its inhabitants were to sit 
inactive by purling streams, to be fanned into 
indolent slumbers by balmy breezes! Hea- 
ven, to be a place of happiness, must be a 
place of activity.” This sentiment recalled 
my early, perhaps my almost infantile views 
of heaven. For some reason, I supposed 
that on entrance there, the soul immediately 
possessed universal knowledge, so that no- 
thing remained to be learned; and the em- 
ployment of heaven I supposed to be chiefly 
singing, and playing on golden harps. ‘The 
idea of monotony and tedium at once fastened 
on my mind, and the conviction that it was a 
happy place rested on my confidence in the 
power of God to make it so, and the testimo- 
ny of my friends that it was so. My mista- 
ken notions were not communicated, and of 
course remained uncorrected; and greater, 
if not fatal errors might be thus contracted. 
Children often obtain a perverted idea, from 
misunderstanding a single word; it is safe, 
therefore, in instructing, to induce them to 
return the thought in their own language— 
though their looks, in reply to the question, 
“do you understand ?” and the ready affirm- 
ative response, usually indicate the clear per- 
ception. On introducing this subject, at a 
maternal meeting, a mother observed, that 
one of her little daughters when very young 
said she did not wish to go to heaven. In 
great surprise she was asked, * Why?” when 
she replied, “1 would not like to have my 
head cut off; and being farther questioned, it 
was found that she had, in some way under- 
stood that all childreun—if not adults—who 
went to heaven, had their heads taken off. 

A very devoted young lady once told me, 
that on visiting a near relative where there 
was no pious member of the family, she at- 
tempted to give her little nieces a correct 


idea of the omnipresence of God, 7 
morning she was much shocked at se, 
of them put her doll with consider, 
upon the pillow, exclaiming, « 
God.” It is unnecessary to say 
had misunderstood the instruction give 
further conversation was requisite t . 
more correct views of an attribyte 
cannot indeed be comprehended by ‘ 
mind. ; 
The above instance renders not incr, 
an anecdote which was repeated to me 
early impressions of a lady, who, in adyy, 
life, was a very sensitive, loquacious J 
versialist. Ah,” said she, “] kp 
about your system. My parents wer 
strict orthodox people, and brought ; 
very strictly, too. I was always afra 
God, and could never think of him as q 
to love. 1 remember I always thoug) 
him, as a stern old man, wearing a ¢ 
white wig.” Jt is said that some children sy 
afraid of ministers; and under the more; 
though in many instances not less s 
discipline of our ancestors, this was more! . 
quently the case than at present. |; 
childhood of the individual referred : 
white, or powdered wig formed a part o': 
usual dress of the clergy, and it is pos 
that her infant imagination estublishe! 
identity between the ambassador an! 
who sent him. How important the |: 
ministers and others, in regard to the 
ence of manner and appearance on 
der and susceptible mind of infanc: 
childhood. We would especially 
against a sudden expression of surpr 
displeasure, in eliciting these oc: 
crude, and to us, monstrous, but rea.y per 


L 


ule 


fectly natural conceptions of the | 
fancy. They immediately fear to make’ 
thoughts known, lest they should appear ver 
ignorant, or very wicked. Equally imp 
tant is it, however, that the erroneous 


pression should be speedily removed, "| 


is etched into the soul with unerasable effec 
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THE DISPONENT. 


THE 


AN ABSORBING 


STORY OF LIFE 


DISPONENT. 


IN RUSSIA. 


-.. sowing story is one of deep and abiding interest, not only as exhibiting great personal fortitude and a 
45 0 e* - t 
nce on God under severe trials and oppression, but, also, as giving an insight into the social mauners 
resale 


coms of a country with which the generality ot our readers are probably, but little acquainted. 


We may 


+» from it, by contrast, the value « four own institutions, aud how infi itely superior are the elements of 


4, happiness and independence of the same class of people in our own beloved country, over those who re- 


or the iron Tule of Russia. 


The story is laid in the province of Livonia, which, it 18 said, * has been re- 


y claimed by Russia, Sweden and Poiand, and, for more than two centuries, was a perpetual scene of 
aii 


4 bloody wars.” 


It was finally secured to Russia by Peter the Great 


“—t is two hundred and fifty 


w. and one hundred and fifty miles broad. The land is fertile, but is only partially cultivated: the 


is are rye, bar ey, flax and linseed 
estic animals are numerous. 


ye Guu 
CHAPTER I. 
jxthe common style of colloquial inter- 
wre to be met with in what is usually 
nominated general society—namely, that 
nodical collision of a number of persons, 
which a large majority repeat what they 
wanda small minority think what they 
sand those by no means all think rightly 
: naturally follows that the emptiest 
histries will pass current equally as well 
the profoundest truths—nay, generally 
+) better; as, like all meretricious imi- 
tions, they are most calculated to please 
mmon eyes at first sight. A favorite 
tility, which, as such, has doubtless never 
out of vogue at any time, but which 
on the peculiar character of the age enters 
zely into the small-talk of respectable 
ole of the present day, consists in extol- 
y the simplicity which accompanies a 
ple of nature, and lamenting the refine- 
pnts which follow in the train of civilization. 
lying by the first, that fabulous purity, 
neu “wild in the woods the noble savage 
‘and by the second, those perverted 
turies to which a false cultivation has given 
ri; and thus contriving to give in one 
th a Wrong idea to a right definition, and 
wong definition to a right idea. 
The simplicity of savage life! God help 
* por creatures! Where is there the 
st perverted artificiality of the falsest and 
et civilization that can for one instant 
If there be a state of 
ely where it seems to have become nat- 
‘man to outrage Nature: if there be 
ene on which the angels of heaven must 
with tears of pity—if so keen a pang as 


‘ 
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In the forests are wolves, bears, elks, reindeer, stags and hares. 
The peasantry are in a state ot great degradation.” 


that of a helpless sympathy be permitted to 
mingle with their bliss—it is when the brute 
force and the brute will of uncivilized man 
are left to riot without control—when not 
his nature, but its corruption, is the law of 
his life. 

Even in those countries where the lowest 
orders of peasantry are nominally civilized, 
because nominally Christianized, but where 
want, oppression, and ignorance leave them 
but a degree better than the savage, the 
same facts support the same arguments. 
The simplest. comforts, within every one’s 
reach, are the last they care for—the natural 
affections within every heart, the last they 
indulge—their habits are senseless—their 
social relations artificial—their very costume 
frequently studiously inconvenient—the sim- 
ple dictates of the law of Nature, in short, 
the last to which they resort. When people, 
therefore, talk of the simplicity of nature, 
and the refinements of civilization as anti- 
thetical qualities, they are only idly repeat- 
ing what has been but idle repetition ever 
since people have talked at all. In point of 
fact, these are synonymous things; that 
difference only existing which must ever 
exist between a divine idea and a human 
reality. 


If the much-to-be-desired simplicity 
of a state of nature be not among us, or rarely 
so, it is because we are too little refined and 
civilized, and not too much. 


For it is only 
in the paths of Christian wisdom, goodness, 
knowledge, and sense, that such a state can 
be attained; and such real and only civiliza- 
tion is man’s real and only nature. 

Is it not a mystery, for instance, that in 
those parts of the world where man is nursed 


l 
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on poverty’s hardest fare, and bred among 
nature’s roughest scenes, the choice of a 
wife, instead of being the voluntary act of the 
natural feelings of the heart, should be con- 
ducted upon a system only to be compared in 
manner with the regular mariage de conve- 
nance of the most artificial nation in the 
world, and in motives with the mercenary 
heartlessness of the vitiated worldling of any 
time or country? Yet this is the case in 
many countries that might be mentioned, the 
North American Indians included, and espe- 
cially in the German provinces of Russia, 
wrested from Sweden during the last century, 
where the scene of our narrative lies; mar- 
riages here being contracted through the 
intervention of a third person, and frequently 
without the parties having once met—or 
where previous acquaintance does exist, sim- 
ply because that circumstance has afforded 
the gentleman the opportunity of judging of 
the lady’s capacity for labor, or of ascertain- 
ing the amount of her dowry. 

The usual form on these occasions is for 
the young man to engage the services of an 
old woman, who usually officiates for a whole 
parish in succession, to propose to the girl of 
whose qualifications he has heard the requi- 
site report. The old woman sets about her 
business very cleverly—dwells on the good 
looks or fine disposition of her client, and 
especially on the vehemence of his attach- 
ment-—for even a savage knows the sort of 
flattery most acceptable to a wornan’s heart. 
If she succeed in obtaining a favorable an- 
swer, the parties meet, frequently for the first 
time in their lives, the following Sunday at 
the clergyman’s house, for the ceremony of 
betrothal; if not, the old woman is sent toa 
succession of ladies on a similar errand until 
she does—for when once a Livonian peasant 
has made up his mind to be married, he 
thinks the sooner he gets it over the better. 

It was a fine morning in the month of 
March, the earth lay deep in her case of 
snow, but the sun was bright and early on 
its road, and, in spite of the winter landscape, 
there was a feeling of spring in the earliness 
of dawn ; that feeling, indeed, which is most 
trying to the southern-born foreigner, as re- 
minding you of what other countries are 
already enjoying, and which here is still long 
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to be “the hope deferred which maker! 
heart sick.” With the clergymen : 
remote regions the Sunday is qjy. - 
pendent of its religious duties, a tec 
occupation ; for the peasants, of y), ch th 
congregations are solely composed, an, 
frequently come from great distances , 
the opportunity, either before or afer al 
services, for consulting their past 


i 


er os 
matters wherein his advice or lamas ; 
be of use, and these are nota few. 

The worthy pastor of this districs 
already up and preparing for the duties ¢ 
day, when he was summoned jnto 1), 
room set aside for the registerial busines .« 
his office—no sinecure beneath the o 
fancies of the Russian governimen—e 
where he always received his humble y\s me 
Iie was a good man, and very popular y 
his peasantry, who, if their pastor be pe 
their friend, rarely know any other; an 
whose spiritual, worldly, and bodily a 
he was in the habit of administering as ‘ar 
lay in his power ; to the first, as wel] as sg 
Christian dignitary in the world ; and: 
two latter, as far as very slender means 
homely knowledge permitted. On thi: 
casion, however, his help was requir 
another way; for on entering the roo 
found a couple awaiting the ceremony of 
betrothal. 

The pastor was a theorist in the way ¢/ 
physiognomical expression, and had hai 
much opportunity for study in the raws 
rough countenances of his poor parishioner 
that he fancied he knew not only wi 
countenance said, but what it concealed 
well. In this Jatter respect they gav 
perhaps the most opportunity for observ 
for many a poor peasant stood abjectiy e's 
him with that stolid vacuity of express 
which it required a nice eye to pror 
between the crust of habit and the kerne 
nature. On such oceasions as this, | 
was doubly interested to examine; ‘ot 
ceremony of betrothal, although net | 
in law, has been made by long cvs! 
much so in feeling as that of marriage ¥ 
follows it. 

In the present instance there was ™ 
occupy him in the party, which consis'& ' 
three persons—a young girl, a miduesy 
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nan, and an old man—and the pastor looked 
with an earnest and scrutinizing glance from 
ne to the other, as the girl and the old man 
ame forward in turn, kissed his hand, and 

y made that painfully humble, yet not un- 
vace(ul inclination of the body, accompanied 
. a supplicatory action with the hands, 
yhich is the national obeisance of the peo- 








pie. 

"There is much in the habits of obeisance 
and salutation among the lower orders of a 
country, which tells you either the form of 
religion or the mode of government—here it 
wemed no less to deprecate tyranny and in- 
igstice than to testify respect. This done, 
both the parties stood stock still, and the 
middle-aged man, or the bridegroom, for such 
he was, having merely made a servile bow, 
stepped up to the girl’s side. She was pret- 
tyand very young; hard and vacant labor 
bad not yet furrowed her forehead, nor expo- 
sire to the air embrowned her skin; her 
hair too, Which, as with all the inhabitants 
of these regions, man and woman alike, was 
allowed to grow its full length, was bright- 
colored and glossy, and fell in pretty waves 
upon her shoulders, and not too much over 
her face; while the light hollow circle of 
pasteboard, which the maidens of this part 
of the province wear fastened on the crown 
f the head, accorded gracefully with the 
round and flowing lines of her young face, 
and was easily imagined to represent a bri- 
dal chaplet for the occasion. ‘The figure, too, 
which was enclosed in the tight-fitting short- 
waisted spenser of coarse grey homespun 
cloth, was slight, easy, and round. The 
gay striped petticoat hung slimly down, and 
altogether, with the bent head and downcast 
eye, there could be no prettier picture of a 
northern maiden on her betrothal day. So 
‘cr, all was in character with the occasion ; 
yet there was something also too foreign to 
‘to be overlooked. The pastor was accus- 
tomed to all kinds of manner, from the most 
meomprehensible apathy to the most awk- 
ward sheepishness; but in that of the young 
girl there was something distinct from either. 
Her hands, which partook of the general 
delicacy of her whole appearance, were ner- 
vously restless; and, when she looked up 
fora moment, she showed an expression of 
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bewilderment neither natural to her age nor 
to the occasion. Then she exchanged a few 
petulent whispers with the old man behind 
her, evidently her father, with far more hur- 
ry of manner than usually ruffles the dull 
surface of a Livonian 
which expostulation seemed the character on 
one side, and pacification on the other. Be- 
hind them, on a chair, lay a gay piece of 
chintz, some red beads, and other articles of 
woman’s finery, which the bridegroom brings 
on such occasions, and to which the old man 
pointed once or twice in furtherance, appar- 
ently, of his words. But this appeal was 
more violently resisted than the other; and 
she looked as if she would have spoken aloud, 
when, observing the minister's eye upon her, 
down went the head again, and she stood 
immovable. 

The man, who stood firm at the girl’s side, 
was any thing but a match for her in appear- 
ance. He was a coarse ugly fellow, of above 
forty years of age, with reddish hair, watery 
eyes, and a large mouth. His face was bluff 
and full; but whether it was very open or 
very impudent, very honest or very much 
the reverse, the pastor could not determine. 
He was evidently rather above the condition 
of a peasant; wore his hair short, and his 
clothes of the common coat and waistcoat 
cut. He was very much at his ease, and 
seemingly well pleased with his bride ; from 
whom, however, he never got so much as a 
look. 

The clergyman now addressed a few ques- 
tions to each, as is usual on such occasions, 
relating to their knowledge of the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of Christianity. The man an- 
swered with tolerable readiness and accu- 
racy; but the young lady was not very audi- 
ble in her replies, and her confusion in- 
creased so much, that, knowing she had 
passed through the rite of confirmation but a 
year before, the pastor thought it would be 
charity to shorten this part of the ceremony. 
He therefore proceeded at once to an exhort- 
ation upon the duties and obligations of mar- 
ried jife—given with much feeling and good 
sense, but combined with particulars which, 
to a stranger, might have appeared ludicrous. 
He reminded the man that he did not take a 
wife only for the convenience of having his 
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woman's soul—in 
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clothes mended, nor the woman a husband 
only for the privilege of wearing the ma- 
tron’s cap; that the wedding feasting would 
soon be over, and the wedding presents soon 
spent; that there would be much need for 
hard labor, and little time for pleasure; but 
that honest labor would be their pleasure, if 
there were love and harmony beneath their 
roof. That it was to be their high privilege 
to help one another in the burthens of this 
life, and their higher privilege still to encour- 
age one another on the road to a better one. 
And besides this, and similar admonitions 
which they could understand, he added as 
much that they could not—knowing from 
experience that this would probably leave 
the deeper impression of the two. 

He then asked the man, Ian, whether he 
was willing to be betrothed to this girl, An- 
no, and whether he was able to maintain her 
in comfort; to the first of which questions he 
received an immediate affirmative; and, to 
the other, the information that he was Dispo- 
nent, (or Bailiff, Agent, or Steward,) upon a 
neighboring estate, which indeed he already 
knew, and which was in itself sufficient 
guaranty for the comforts of Anno’s future 
establishment. 

The pastor therefore turned to the girl 
with a much diminished sense of the dispar- 
ity between her tender youth and the bride- 
groom’s coarse maturity. It was true, the 
report of the peasants did not speak favorably 
of the latter; but in a country where the 
general character of the people is phlegmatic 
and inert, and the general standard of main- 
tenance too often only a degree above starva- 
tion, he knew that the preferences of the 
heart could have little chance against the 
probability of a liberal supply of creature-com- 
forts. Nor, in spite of the words hardly cool 
from his lips, and a little warm stock of poe- 
try close at his heart, could he altogether 
condemn this mode of reasoning. So he 
reached out his hand to one side of his table 
for a piece of paper, and began writing the 
short form of betrothal to which they were 
to put their names or marks. Then looking 
up for a moment with a kind expanding 
countenance, 

“Well, Anno! are you willing to have 
this man?” and, continuing to write, “I am 
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glad you are to have a comfortable bo. 
mind you must keep it clean and 4; 
come and see you. I know you have |} 
good daughter, so I hope you'll make ‘ 
wife: are you willing to marry fay” 

No answer came; and the old gen! 
having finished writing his formuls. 
up now in expectation. The poor 
hands were pinched together, colorless 
blue; and her face was crimson, at Jeas: 
much of it as could be seen, which nny 
the forehead and the division of tho j 
from which a few slender strands } 
straight down at right angles from the { 
As the pastor looked up more inguiring!y « 
—<down went the head lower and Jower—: 
whole hair fell over her as a veil, ay 
next moment face and hair and al} were 
in her hands, and she burst out erying 
old father now came forward coaxing v, 
whispered into her ear: she took po 
The bridegroom took one of her hands! 
it from her face; she elbowed him vi: 
away, and seemed from her excited acty 
if she could gladly have struck him. 

“ What’s the meaning of this?” said: 
parson. 

* Nothing at all,” said the old man; « 
is frightened.” 

“Women are silly,” said the bridegr 
—such forms of speech being quite consists 
in Livonia with the most ardent passion— 
“ vive me the paper to sign.” 

“No, no,” said the clergyman, “if | 
please, I'll hear more about this first. C 
with me, Anno; there is nothing to be a‘tau 
of ;” and he took the girl by the hand, » 
followed with choking sobs and hea: 
shoulders into the next room. 

Here the mystery was soon solved; a! 
through tears, and blushes, and hesitation 
the pastor was made to understand that la 
might be a very good man, she dare say ! 
was, but that he was not the man she had 
expected to be betrothed to—and this mac 
all the difference to her—indeed—indeed 
did—and she asseverated it with the utmost 
earnestness, as if fearing the pastor mig” 
not believe her. The old man smiled ! 
sleeve, but asked her in a serious tone W)) 
she had not said this at first, as it was co! 
mitting a great fault to stand up and | 
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rothed to a man she did not wish for. An- 
ed mutely, and the hair fell down 
ssi. Then with a slight degree of embar- 
nssment, for the affairs of the heart of his 
poot parishioners were quite a new field to 

im, he gently questioned her how the mis- 
take came about ; and inquired finally, as to 
The an- 
She had seen a 


no vo assent 


> real possessor of her atiections. 


ewer was simple enough. 
young peasant several times at church, whom 
wie had taken, she knew not why, for the 

Disponent of Essmeggi, and when the old mo- 

ther came with an offer of marriage from the 

tual Disponent himself, she had immedi- 
a to his proposal of betrothal on 
the following Sunday. That she had never 
wen this lan before; or rather, she had never 
loked at him; and when she did look at 
him this morning, she thought she should 
have died ! 

The pastor was both amused and touched 
at this narrative. He was accustomed to see 
‘he gentleness of the Lettish women crushed 
into apathy, or their quickness sharpened in- 
to cunning, and such an outbreak of genuine 
feeling was quite refreshing to him. He 
left Anno where she was, and returned alone 
into the little room. His blood was up to 

nk that two men, one her father, and the 
other old enough to be so, should combine to 
take advantage of a poor girl’s mistake. 
Both were standing as he left them—the 
Disponent looking bold and undisconcerted, 
He 
and not in gentle 


ne old man cringing and shamefaced. 
aldressed the latter first, 
tones nor terms :— 

“You old rascal!” he said, “to sell your 
ttle daughter for a few sacks of meal, and 
tubs of Stromlin, (pickles.) Is that the way 
‘0 Heaven? and you about to leave this 
earth! You should be ashamed of yourself: 
go home and work for her, and be glad this 
sin is off your grey head—it will be time 
enough for her to marry five years hence!” 
The old man looked the type of inefiable 
sheepishness ; he whined out something 
ebout the Disponent’s having come a long 
way on purpose—and the pastor being all 
ready; and about women having long hair, 
wut short thoughts—a favorite proverb with 
he lords of the creation in this part of the 
Worll—and other silly excuses, which were 
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suddenly silenced by an emphatic “ Hold 
your tongue.” 

Then turning to the Disponent, the pastor 
said, 

“And you too—you great selfish fellow, 
to care to profit by what was never intended 
for you! What blessing could you expect ! 
Go and get a wife honestly, if one will have 
you; but don’t come to me to help you to 
entrap a girl who likes somebody else bet- 
ter 

As he said this he looked full at the man, 
and from that moment had no further doubt 
of his real expression. The slightest change 
had converted the countenance from one of 
the most specious honesty, into that of the 
most hardened effrontery, and the good pas- 
tor immediately wrought out a little theory 
as he observed how close was the connection 
between the two. The Disponent was a 
hardened brute, and that of the worst sort— 
one who could conceal his passions; for he 
answered not a word—deliberately strode up 
to the chair to reclaim his bridal gifts, swept 
up the finery under his arm, threw a look of 
malice at the bystanders, and left the room. 


CHAPTER II, 

The hour for morning service was now 
approaching. The church, which stood with- 
in a few yards of the pastor’s house, was a 
great ugly building, built only for the use of 
worship, and not for its symbol, and down 
the one trodden tract, which looked like a 
deep furrow in the monotonous field of snow 
around, came pouring the congregation in ir- 
regular procession. The little rude sledges 
drawn by small shaggy horses, and holding 
sometimes a whole family party, sometimes 
only one indolent man, glided swiftly along, 
passing whole rows of pedestrians, chiefly 
women and girls, who paced nimbly and 
lightly one after the other in perfect silence. 
The men were mostly clad in sheepskins— 
the wool inside—their own wool lying on 
their shoulders in various states of entangle- 
ment; some in heavy strands, others with 
every hair standing on end with the frost, 
but all looking very warm, and very pictur- 
esque, as most dirty things do! The women 
The high, stiff, helmet 
like caps they wore on their heads, were 


were more striking. 
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covered with ample folds of white linen, :ttentive to the service that eat DY YE! 
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which passed in a low bandage over the fore- church ever saw her lift her head { 92 _—yood 
head, and in graceful oval lines down the hymn-book, yet somehow she Kath sn) life his 
cheeks, till, with their brown woollen upper certain that her vis-d-vis was in ful . > me 
} garments, something like a short pelisse, sion of the events of the ira ees " {, would 
q covering the gay striped petticoats under- tle satisfied with the share he had ad ‘ring come 
neath, they might have passed for some hum- them. How it had al] got out, we as not hi 
ble religious order. ‘Though many had come pretend to say, but the pastor's kitel: ge was § 
a considerable distance, yet the keen clear the very centre of gossip, and the go, was; Dut 
air had braced their steps and colored their gentleman himself not over-discreet yj indus 
cheeks, and the groups wore that certain need hardly say that this was the D nes pscovered 
Sunday-look of freshness and peace so grate- successful rival, and nobody who hed pan 
ful to the mind, both in reality and associa- seen him could wonder or reoret th jdt of 
tion. wes es, yale ve receive 
When the sledges had discharged their Mart Addafer, though surnames are " sme old | 
loads at the church gate, the next business flyous in Lettish peasant life, was t carry and 
was to stow them in sume way near it, and fine creature. He had as hands ween only taki 
soon they stood, packed together as closely son, and as generous a soul as ever ca further m 
as the cafriages may be seen at the height the eye and won the beart of woman ing not te 
of the season, before some fashionably attend- was so different from his poor, eee ae sho migt 
q ed morning concert; the vehicles differing dul] fellow-peasants, that it seemed un!s); : por and 
not more than the object they were assem- both to place him among them. But th be clot 
bled for. Meny of the owners left their ‘ference was not of a kind to unfit him ei) sock of t 
sledges to the discretion of their horses, and for his country, or his countrymen. fH be wante 
the little animals drew close together, and only all the happier qualities of the Livoi we 
some of them rubbed noses most affectionate- nature in a higher degree—none that wer vid ont . 
ly, while others sneered and tried to bite, in foreion to it. He was neither sharp, por sual oul 
a manner very much the reverse. quick, nor ambitious: but he had the s aaa 
Meanwhile, most of the women and chil- moral feeling, the plain strong sense, t!y seed of 
dren had entered the church, the men re- ble patient courage, and the sweet ¢ pan and 
maining in groups, talking in their babbling temper, which, even under the cruellest want aes 
monotonous tones. Soon it was apparent and oppression, are never quite obliterated pe 
that some new and very piquant anecdote froma Livonian breast. The same might | goa 
was going the round of the assemblage, and aid of his person. He was just the type heey | 
knowing looks were given, and white teeth the national good looks; his figure unstunted as : 
conspicuously displayed, and witty things said by misery, and his face undebased by inte othe ‘ 
—and all particularly pointed at a young perance. He had the fresh ruddy com; ee 
peasant, conspicuous for his fine figure and jon, the brown curling hair, the open brow, e we 
face, who seemed not to take them particu- the clear blue eye, and then such a beautif a? me 
larly amiss. But now the pastor, inhisrusty set of teeth as might alone have undertaken i. Ton 
black Geneva robe, was seen emerging from to redeem the ugliest countenance, an “ rr 
his house, passed through them with many which the lightest heart, and the sunniest = of 
a kind look and word, and the congregation temper was always showing. Altogether ce 
thronged into church. Mart was one of those happily constituted , : . 
Anno was already at her place, her be- beings whom it is refreshing to meet with bard la 
trothal garments covered up with the cus- any rank, not because they are so much bet os tt 
T tomary brown robe, and looking now very ter than their fellows, but because their °- ‘elf 
much like all the other girls around her, on- cellence scems to be more spontaneous, s12"- " 
ly that she was far prettier, and even pret- ing, as it were, straight from the heart-roc's Bat the 
tier to-day than usual. Full in front of her of their own nature, without any intervenioz ea 
stood that same young peasant, erect and foundation of error, struggle, suffering, date, a 


hroad-shouldered ; and though Anno was so discipline. Such as he was day by day, av 
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.. by year, he seemed to have been cre- 
“._ agodness his nature, labor his pleasure, 
yee—"'5 . . 

jf his enjoyment. Mart was truly sim- 
yng LUE Be ’ 


id 


- would indeed have been a pity had any- 
neers between Mart and Anno. She 
aus tot his equal in mind or sense; indeed 
ap was still too young to know what she 
“a but she was true-hearted, affectionate, 
| industrious, and the mistake that had 
ered her preference, evidently gave 

+ much pleasure to Mart for any one to 

bt of bis. Before he left the churchyard 

1 received many a sly intimation that the 

«me old mother could easily be induced to 

ory another message to the same house, 

? ; taking due care that there should be no 
anther mistake, and also many a grave warn- 
a not to have anything to do with a girl 
+ might be pretty, but whose father was 
wor and idle, and who could only give her 
he clothes on her back, and not the usual 
sock of those. But Mart went his own way, 
ye wanted no old hag to invent for him what 
wis not true, or to mystify what was; he 
id not care a straw whether Anno had the 
yal outfit of clothes, or whether she had 
sy at all, but he strode away at the utmost 
seed of his active limbs, overtook the old 
man and his daughter before they had gone 
iwerst on their road, and, ere they separ- 
uted, had in every way rectified and repaired 
the mistake of the morning. 

Mart had no one to oppose his choice—he 
ood almost alone in the world—he had 
never had brothers nor sisters—both his pa- 
rents were recently dead, and only an ol 
gandmother remained, who lived with him, 
ani whom he supported with great respect 
ad tenderness. His father had been like 
id Tonno, Anno’s father, poor and idle, but 
i, like Tonno, and many others in this 
mrt of the world, idle chiefly because he 
was poor—because he had seen himself grad- 
ily godown in the world under a set of 
tard laws, and a perpetual change of mas- 
‘ers, In spite of his best efforts to recover 
iimself, and because after awhile he had lost 
oo heart and streneth to renew them. 
but though he had left the fields which he 
veld on the estate in a miserably exhausted 
“ite, and the buildings he and his cattle oc- 
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cnpied in the most dilapidated condition, yet 
they were no longer the same now. Mart 
had thrown the whole weight of his cheerful 
spirit and his vigorous arm upon them, and 
was already known as one of the most steady 
payers of his rent, and the most punctual 
pertormers of his allotted days of service 
npon the estate. He was not rich, nor hard- 
ly to be called easy, as peasant life goes, in 
his circumstances, but he was a rising man; 
and this description of suitors we recommend 
to young ladies far more than those who have 
ready-made fortunes to offer. 

Under these circumstances there did not 
seem much occasion for a very long court- 
ship. Anno’s dowry would not increase with 
the delay of the marriage-day, nor Mart’s in- 
dustry diminish with the speedy celebration 
of it; on the contrary, he assured her that he 
felt much more tempted to waste time while 
there were eleven wersts between them, than 
he should do when she was under the same 
roof. But whether this was most true, or 
most ingenious, we must leave. 

One afternoon, therefore, Mart dressed 
himself out in his Sunday best, and accom- 
panied by another peasant, a pale, unhappy 
looking man, the very antipodes to himself, 
mounted his cart, for spring had just burst out, 
and took the road for old ‘Tonno’s dwelling ; 
first, however, having stowed into the ve- 
hicle some bundles, carefully wrapped up in 
linen. The road led through several wersts 
of wood, in which Mart’s house stood, and 
then past the baron’s residence, and all the 
retinue of farming buildings, stables, and 
outhouses, al] built in the same style, with 
which, as is the fashion in Livonia, the house 
was surrounded. These were all very heavy 
and ugly, and in wretched bad taste, but to 
Mart’s eyes they were beautiful; and as he 
looked upon them, and reflected that the 
owner of all this pomp and splendor—the be- 
ing who had a right to live in that great 
rambling house, with all his farming build- 
ings directly under his nose—was volun- 
tarily spending his time and money in a for- 
eign land, Mart felt that this was one of 
those mysteries of the human heart which 
his own could not comprehend. The next 
object that caught his eye, was a smaller 
house, about two wersts off from the baron’s 
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residence, and built somewhat in the same 
style, but this waa much more really pretty ; 
it stood picturesquely with trees behind and 
above it, and a clear stream before, which 
gave a still prettier picture of the same thing, 
Then the house was built of 


only reversed. 
stone an painted yellow, with a copper roof 
painted «reen, and it had four sash-windows, 
and a wooden porch, and altogether, Mart 
felt that this was a residence more enviable 
still. 

It was the Disponent’s! Mart had not 
passed that way since the day that Anno had 
declined becoming its inmate and mistress. 
We will not say that this was so great a 
mystery to Mart’s mind, as the last he had 
tried to solve; he felt his heart was worth 
any Disponent’s house any day, though a 
modester one never beat; but still the 
thought that Anno had given up a yellow 
stone house, with a green copper roof, and 
sash-windows, and a porch, and numberless 
treasures beside, all for him, bronght with it 
an overwhelming feeling, as if he could nev- 
er adore her enough; and he urged on the 
little willing horse, and saw and thought of 
no more houses until he reached that in 
which his Einokenne (only one) dwelt. 

This was not a very tempting domicile. 
It was built on the borders of a large morass, 
on which the waters of the winter’s snow 
still stood, and which spread, also, over the 
few stony, bare-looking fields which com- 
posed Tonno’s allotted tenure. The house 
was of wood, old and dark, with a high brist- 
ly back of dilapidated thatch hanging down 
low over two little pig’s-eyes of windows, 
which seemed adapted for any thing but the 
admission of light. The low log walls were 
stained and rotten, some of the timbers were 
warped and sunk, and it looked altogether a 
structure which a spark might set on fire, or 
a puff blow down. but all around was clean 
and tidy: the recent sweeping marks at the 
door looked, it is true, as if they expected a 
guest, but two long stripes of linen bleaching 
close by, and a numerous brood of hens and 
chickens chuckling over them, showed that 
Anno’s care had been commenced before the 
present occasion. 

As the little cart drove up to the house, 
But soon old 


not a creature was visible. 
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Tonno’s rough grizzled head appeared 


beneath the low door-stal] : he looke. pe i the 
knowing and shrewd, but affected gro etl 
prise at their coming, and asked them .... sins. 

a7 «Have ¥! 


they wanted. pt 


“ll tell you what I want present!y » autre 
Mart, with a significant air, as if he se , “No p 
to coquet with the approaching merry, : I 
at the same time tugging away at the « , ‘ 
to unloose his little horse. « I'll tel , ™ an 
presently. A fine day, Tonno.” | rd 

“A very fine day,” answered Ty, - fe 
“ How does your rye come on?" we > 

“Capitally well,” said Mart; “ but] ws, he 
a pretty bird to help me to peck it, aps sa * 
hear she has flown in here.” a“ . 

“ A pretty bird ! what is she like t” ae 

“ Let me see and I'l] tell you,” said \a» Ce we , 

“ Bring out the whole cage-full,” ssi | ore 
companion; and Tonno disappeared, Ayé. adil 
ble sounds of laughter now resounded sop a Ma 
beneath the roof, and in a few minutes + ae 
old man returned, dragging by one ar, - a 
a robust peasant girl, all crimson with layy}. * to 
ter and shamefacedness, apror 

“ Here’s your bird,” said Tonno, lm li 

Mart pretended to scrutinize the lady, and i which t 
attempted to take her hand, when he was re. sty roun 
pelled with that degree of violence w! Ther 
the approved standard of Lettish modes, a red 
“ A very pretty bird,” he said, “but shes ¥ al 


too shy for me—you may let her fly.” — 
Again Tonno retired, and again the san 


with as 
laughter was heard, in which Mart thou wok her 
he caught some tones which set his bear » her a | 
beating. Thie time Tonno brought forwe » and oni 
a weather-beaten, hard-worked-looking pe: We have 
sant woman, with the matron’s cap on maied | 
head, who looked up boldly and good-hum secord 
edly at the young man, and seemed to eny tors, wh 
the joke. peasant 
“This is your bird,” said old Tonno agar woner 
“A very nice bird, indeed,” answered i left hi 
Mart; “ but I suspect she has already gots t is alw: 
mate for herself. [ shall have my ey man. U 
pecked out if I put my head into her c2z .7r00mn, 
No! try again.” s Supt 
Then was brought out a little girl Q self 
years old, and Mart said she was not ' Bi 
fledged; and then an old woman, bent wi tion, 
age, and Mart patted her shoulder tencer nthe 
and said he should like her very muca, © 0,83 We 


THE 


+ would not fly away; but still she 
Ea right one—with various other 


sins. 


“sjaye you any more birds in your cage 1” 


” sired. i 
-+ said Tonno; “the cage is empty 


‘son T must look for myself;” and leav- 
» party in a roar of mirth outside, Mart 
| his tall head under the door-stall, and 
.| the house. 
what took place then, and where he found 
s bird, and how he contrived to catch her, 
df course do not know. At all events 
ane long time about it, and it was not 
: Tonno had summoned them at the 
f his voice, and the women had come 
«od and peeped in at the windows, that 


mrties appeared —both looking very red, 


nov, and silly. 
Tien Mart went in a great hurry, as if to 
A .rsome confusion, and brought out the 
piles wrapped in linen. Their contents 
val to consist of bright handkerchiefs, 
“ty aprons, and gay ribbons, which each 
wm elicited fresh bursts of admiration, 
jwhich he hung side by side upon Anno’s 
ty round arms, till there was not a space 
Then he took a large silver brooch 
» red glass studs, and put it into one 
pi, and two silver ruble-pieces, and put 
ninto the other: and having thus laden 
with as much as she could hold, he bold- 
wok her head between his great hands, 
her a hearty kiss before all the specta- 
sind said, “ Here is my pretty bird.” 
Wehave mentioned the peasant who ac- 
maied Mart in this expedition. His of- 
.tecording to the ancient rules in these 
‘ers, which are strictly kept up among 
peasantry, was that of Braultwerber, or 
s-wooer, though it must be owned Mart 
‘eft him but little scope for it. This 
salways committed to a steady mar- 
nan, usually some near relation of the 
‘zoom, Who serves as spokesman for one 
‘supposed to be too bashful to speak 
self. It is well, therefore, that on 
*casion the bridegroom was not of this 
tion, or he would have found but little 
i the assistant he had selected ; for Ju- 
Haswe have said, was pale and timid 
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looking, and as melancholy and silent as his 
looks bespoke. Nobody wondered at Mart’s 
choice of him on this occasion, for all knew 
that they were firm friends, but how they 
came to be so it was difficult to account for, 
except by the contrast of their characters, 
So it was, however. Mart loved the poor, 
anxious, depressed-looking creature, and he 
in return would do any thing for Mart, and 
certainly would have undertaken this office 
for no one else, nor now without much per- 
suasion; also with the conviction, perhaps, 
that it would prove what we have shown it 
to have been—a complete sinecure. 

It is needless to describe Anno’s second 
visit to the pastor’s, nor how the ceremony 
of betrothal went off without the slightest in- 
terruption or mistake. The good pastor 
looked at the young couple before him with 
the deepest interest, read off Mart’s honest, 
open countenance with the most entire satis- 
faction to himself, and threw into his address 
a tender tone of exhortation and comfort. 
Altogether, this little episode spoke to a set 
of feelings in his breast, which, in the exer- 
cise of his avocation, generally Jay dormant. 
He had long come to that conviction to which 
all actively benevolent persons do, or should 
arrive, that the disappointment of the finer 
and more delicate sentiments of the heart is 
the necessary price you pay for the exercise 
of charity, especially towards such objects as 
need it most; and that, in truth, you are 
never purely and disinterestedly charitable 
till you do forego all expectation of their 
indulgence. He knew too much of the 
straitening and numbing influence of exces- 
sive material want to wonder that the more 
poetical parts of the human character should 
perish beneath it. ‘These, he felt, would 
always start up into life the moment the 
weight which impeded them was removed ; 
and meanwhile, that the roots from which 
alone they spring should still preserve their 
vitality, only furnished him, like a true 
Christian philosopher as he was, (albeit a Ger- 
man,) with a further argument for the truth 
and power of the gospel he preached. For 
the Lettish peasant, however abject misery 
may make him, is still always a believing 
creature, easily directed to good, and bitterly 
penitent in evil. (Continued on page 42. } 
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TIMOTHY COSSINGTON. 


HOW THE WORLD MENDED WITH TIMOTHY COSSINGTOy g ia 
fe a 
BY MaRY HOWITT. aga 
Timothy Cossington was a village tailor; become, as it were, entangled, » cons 
he was a poor man in every sense of the himdown. Poor Timothy! Te ty: f ther 
word ; and the proverb of there needing nine misfortune that could happen to | . F e fet 
tailors to make up a man was true enough in that his knees should thus entangle, .,.., Heav 
his case, for nine such as himself would called it “hank,” for then his fate wos. ] would 
never have made up such a man as Mr. Giles table; down he came, and was the ie day,” 
Heavysides. Mr. Giles, or Farmer Heavy- ridicule, if of nothing else. 7 t road | 
sidez, as he was called, was a great man in Fate seemed to have formed the farmo- » ften ¢ 
many ways. In person he was as large as the tailor as two opposites. The mie z ald 
one of his own fat cattle; Timothy was fat, rich, stern, and one of the poor seal a 
as lean and shrivelled as a last year’s hem- the tailor, half-starved, poor, meek, and a ame 
lock stalk by the brook-side. Farmer Heavy- and then in need of assistance, The z ~~ 
sides’ voice was strong and deep, and came loud voice, and overbearing way of : by ui an 
forth from his capacious chest bold and loud; mer, when the poor went fe relief - i J sides 
he had a deal to say on all occasions, and had of very little consequence to most of : 1 hard 
a confident, self-satisfied way with him, They looked upon the poor tax as their rv: & poo 
Timothy had a small, weak, cracked voice, and they had it regardless of the mend swe 
that never seemed able to raise itself above which it was dealt out to them. By: boere dy 
a thin whisper, add to which his timid spirit can describe the fear, the sinking of he ar 
had so forcible a sense cf his own slender the feeling that he would as soon div a hot hit 
gifts, that he shrunk from speaking or putting for relief, in the soul of poor Timothy, wi — 
himself forward in any way. The full, florid after weeks of hard shift, nothing was wee 
complexion, and round, moony face of the him but to ask a little relief from the pers id \ 
farmer, made a strange contrast to the ashy Had he been a lone man, he certainly ww 4 no dit 
paleness and hollow cheeked, lanky-haired, have died rather than have asked { : a ™ 
shabby sort of face of the poor tailor; but hardly dealt out to him; but he had wars 
after all, in no one particular was the differ-  flicted wife and a sickly daughter, nie 
ence between them so striking as in their could not bear to see them perish | abuse: 
limbs. Stout and strong, and in the goodli- face, so his trembling heart armed itse! h pat 
est proportion, were the limbs of Farmer that courage it could command, and ee 
Heavysides. Standing or walking you were shaking knees bore him to the coi , por 
sure that his knees would never fail him, and room, where he always modestly wats ms 
his large, firmly-planted feet presented base the very last moment, when the bur; te 
sufficient for the support of his ample body. seer was out of humor, and wanted! ‘ aad 
He was truly a well endowed man in com- ing, and then he told his story in s sb of : 
parison with poor Timothy; he was one of weak, frightened, and confused mann, pee 
nature’s favorite children, whilst Timothy the farmer was sure to get into a pa» ate 
had found her a hard step-mother! Timothy impatience, and assail him with some em aa . 
had an unsteady step, and a shangling sort sion of contempt or anger. A kind : { a 4 
of gait, which was occasioned by his long, aging word would have been the msi. fr hig 
thin, shapeless limbs, having an inveterate Timothy, but kindness and encour ve 
tendency to turn inward at the knees, so he did not get. Poor fellow, whist nei 
much so, indeed, as almost to wrap one over tion his was! He cried many at 
the other at that joint. Walking was not an went home with the miserable things 
easy or pleasant exercise to him at any time, pocket, and wished that he was ¢ toys 
and running was next to an impossibility, buried, and vowed that they woud & i 
especially as any agitation occasioned such a of them die together, rather than \°* ‘ ail 


trembling weakness that his knees seem to 


again ask for relief. But affectoo "ay. Tim 
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bing in his heart, and for the sake of 
oad child, he was obliged to subject 
vagain and again to the same suffering. 
gesengnennes however, of all this was 
here were one person in the district 
on 4 yor above another, it was Mr. 
He avysides. 
» OF as + vould as soon meet his big bull as him, 
dav.” said Timothy; and though the 

es xj to the parish doctor, to whom he 
jen obliged to go on account of his 
lids at home, lay past the farmer’s 
jor, be preferred going half-a-mile 
jificult as walking was to him, rather 
no the risk of seeing him. 
sf and stern, however, as Farmer 
ssides seemed to be, he was not natu- 
; hard-hearted man. He assumed, as 
ir a poor-house officer does, a cold, un- 
7 manner towards the poor, believing 
syereby he fulfilled his office more faith- 
asmuch as he made it no easy or 





: ea sot thing for the poor to apply to him. 
rae »s this, poor Timothy’s feeble, irreso- 
ny, wag wnfused way of telling even the sim- 
a sory excited his impatience. He had 
whine no difficulty about any thing, and he 


| not understand how any man whose 
was honest need have any fear. If 
mer, however, could have looked down 
“ te poor fellow’s heart, and have seen 
ow eo, patient affection for his sufferers at 
sown brave stout heart would have 
ad him; could he have known what he 
| rather than apply for relief, he 
jiave been the last man to have added 
ness to his pain; could he have seen 
icing there was in the house when a 
p) of tailoring came in—mending or 
z—lie would have sent for him at once, 
red him to make him a whole suit 
es. But the farmer knew nothing of 
an! though he often was sorry after- 
‘r his harshness and impatience to- 
n, poor Timothy was sure the very 
etomake him sin in the same way 


‘ings when they get to the very 
it mend,—so it was with Timothy 


ron 


='VUe 


beopened one dull, cold March after- 
“at Timothy was sitting on his board, 
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over a little job of tailoring. He was work- 
ing very hard, fur he wished to finish it in 
daylight, that he might take it home in the 
evening, more especially as he knew he 
should be paid then for his work, and he 
wanted to bring home a few necessaries froin 
the village. He was merry ina small way 
over his work, and pulled out his needle to 
the tune of some old song that he was tweed- 
ling to himself. 

“Put the kettle on, Sally,” 
ridden wife to the sickly daughter, “and get 
father a dish of tea; there’s 
may be, for us all to have a snack, and he'll 
bring a loaf at night.” 

Sally filled the little tin kettle, and put it 
on the fire, which she coaxed into a blaze by 
the help ofa few sticks. One blessing of a 
tin kettle is that it soon boils. Sally set out 
three odd cups and saucers on the little round 
stand, and the treacle-pot, which was to serve 
both for sugar and butter—milk was out of 
the question—and the fragment of the loaf, 
and now stood with the little brown tea-pot, 
with a broken spout, in her hand, ready to 
pour in the water the moment it boiled. 
Thus she stood, watching the jirking of her 
father’s whole body as he plucked out his 
needle, when, all unconscious to herself, the 
corner of her apron caught fire, and before 
she was aware she was all ina blaze. Her 
scream made Timothy look up from his work, 
and the next moment, spite of his poor, weak 
legs, he was on the floor, The girl, in her 
terror, rushed to the bed on which her mo- 
ther lay, and threw herself upon it. For- 
tunately, the bed was covered with a coarse 
woollen rug, and this extinguished the flame. 
Her clothes, however, were all burnt from 
one side, and her arm and neck sadly scorched. 

There was anend of the tea; there was 
an end of finishing the work that night ; 
was nothing now to be done but for Timothy 
to hasten with all his poor speed to the parish 
doctor for “some burn-salve, or something,” 
to allay the agony of the girl. Tor this time 
Timothy did not hesitate about taking the 
shortest way to the doctor. With misery at 
his heart, tears chasing each other down his 
hollow cheeks, and a ten-fold feebleness in 
his knees, he took the road up the farmer’s 
fields, shambling onwards like a man who 


said the bed- 


bread enough, 


there 
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dreams of running rather than runs in reality. 
Scarcely had he reached the middle of the 
large mneadow in which stood the large farm- 
house, when a sound reached his ears, which, 
for the moment, drove every other thought 
from his mind, and that was the low bellow- 


He turned his head 
round in the direction whence the sound pro- 
ceeded, and there, to his inexpressible horror, 


ing of the furmer’s bull. 


he beheld the huge monster coming on at a 
sure pace, with low bellowings, and his head 
to the ground. Timothy felt as if he should 
die; a little prayer, dictated by terror, was 
in his heart, and he made every effort to get 
forward. 

The large red-faced farmer was sitting all 
this time in the porch of his house, within 
ten yards of the path by which the tailor 
must go. There was a pipe in his mouth, a 
mug of ale before him on a round table, and 
the newspaper which he had been reading in 
one hand. Nothing could be more comfort- 
able, body and mind, than the farmer at that 
moment; his ale was good, his pipe was good, 
and he had seen nothing in the newspaper to 
disturb his equanimity. He was sitting there 
ina sort of pleasant reverie, when the sound 
of the bull reached his ears. That, however, 
did not trouble him, for he did not consider 
the bull dangerous, when all at once, the fee- 
ble, terrified figure of poor Timothy hove in 
sight. As Timothy had approached the house, 
he had the power left for just one thought— 
what if he should see Farmer Heavysides! 

The farmer, seeing Timothy, started from 
his seat, and cried, “ Whither away so fast, 
Timothy?” But Timothy, in the height of 
his terror, kept wildly struggling on, and ex- 
claiming to himself, “the bull! the bull! 
Pray, God, my knees may'nt hank !” 

At the sight of the tailor’s frenzied terror, 
the farmer dashed forward, and seizing him 
by the colar, cried, “ Stop, madman, it’s thy 
running that makes the bull run! Stop! I'll 
keep him off !” 

Timothy turned, and looked wildly and 
speechlessly at the farmer; the farmer, 
meantime, was gazing at the bull, which, at 
sight of him, had stopped where he was, and 
then giving a low, short bellow, and tearing 
up the ground with one horn, wheeled round, 
and slowly stalked off 


The farmer now turned ; 
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from Timothy the cause of his 
“I’m going for the doctor 


badly burned !” said he, no 


more. 


These words, the Piteous ton. 
they were uttered, and the char 
knees having “ hanked” on 0 ; 
occasion, touched the heart of v5 . 


compassionate farmer. 


He saw at 


if by a magic touch, the hard q, 
fate of the poor fellow. 

“Stop, Timothy,” said he, jp 
resolute voice, seeing him about : 
and ‘Timothy did as he was bid, 
moment the farmer had drawn Tjp,: 


bis house. 


“God help the man,” «| 


himself, and then shouted into } 


“Dolly! Nancy! or some of , 
the missis to come here! Sit v0 | 
Timothy,” then said he, pushing 


lable to ar 


him the strong chair, on which he 
had been sitting a few moment 
Timothy, spite of his hurry to be , 


his hands on the back of the cha. | 
seemed to want support, he was © sr 
at the farmer’s manner, and the next: 


only still more increased his surpris: 


“ Jack,” said the farmer to a big str 


in a carter’s frock, who just then cer 


meadow with a fork on his shouléer, 


down to the doctor as fast as j 
carry you, and tell him from me, 


Timothy Cossington’s with all his burr 
and things, for there’s somebody necr) 


to death there.” 


Timothy cried like a child; he cre 
once into a chair; he never felt so» 
fore in all his life. 
Heavysides ! 


who was reckoned quite a grand 
standing there in her black silk ¢ 


scarlet shawl, and her husband wa: ' 


her all poor Timothy’s troubles. 


“ Lord help them, poor souls!” = 
and then turning to Timothy, she ' 


— 


that he had done quite right to 


in his distress, that he had, sn¢ ' 
would go down this very minute to % 


she could do for them. 


Timothy wanted to say that be 
made any application to them {or * 


And this was | 
And now, Mrs. H 
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_ on'd have thought of such a thing, 
a " was quite confounded, and taken 
cap by all this kindness—but he could 
Se the life of him, say one word. 

ormer, in the meantime, was acting 
servant to him; in the twinkling of an 
»» ystied into the kitchen, and fetched 
ooo of cold meat and a loaf, and told 
¥ fetch some ale, and set a plate and 
wd fork before him, and laid a great 

meat on his plate. 
) " take a mouthful, man,’ 
| put a bit of life into thee ? 
Iyri bless you, sir, | couldn’t eat a bit 
. yorld !” said Timothy; and he spoke 
« . for though he had been very hun- 
» wur before, when tea was talked of, 
4 now no power of eating left, and that 
‘on amazement at the farmer’s unex- 
i kindness, than from his own private 


’ said he, 


ol, maybe you can eat a bit for sup- 
aid Mrs. Heavysides, who now came 
*) her bonnet and cloak on, and making 
0 Dolly, who likewise had her bonnet 
daw! on; the cold meat and the loaf 
ered into a largeish basket, which 
was evidently going to carry with her. 
Bles the Lord !” said poor Timothy at 
sho had required all his strength to 
ot himself from sobbing aloud, “ bless 
lord that he has found me friends at 


firmer wiped his eyes. Nothing in 
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this world could have astonished Timothy so 
much as that there should be tears of pity in 
those eyes; he never dreamt of such a thing 
even then,—but there they were, neverthe- 
less. 

Timothy walked down the large meadow 
again, and passed the bull, (which Dolly had 
frightened away with a hedge-stake,) by the 
side of the farmer’s wife. He had dropped 
behind her, as he thought was only becoming 
at first, but she insisted upon it that he should 
walk by her, and as they went along he 
poured out quite unconsciously all the trou- 
bles of his full simple heart. 
sides wiped her eyes. 


Mrs. Heavy- 
_ Timothy,” 
* you ought to have told us all this before; 
my husband has a hasty, stern way with him, 
but he is the best-hearted man in the world. 
We'll see what we can do for you. You 
shall have all our mending, and if you can 
make a suit | dare say Heavysides will em- 
ploy you.” 

Timothy saw in idea a full suit for the 
bulky farmer lying in progress on his board ; 
the very idea of it caused a ray of hope to 
dawn on his soul, and he actually smiled. 

“If I ever should have that honor,” began 
Timothy, amazed at his own fluency, “ you 
should see how well I should do them !” 

The poor tailor had that honor; the farmer 
announced to the whole parish that he never 
had had such an excellent fit before; and 
from that day poor Timothy never needed 
parish relief. 


said she, 
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TO A SLEEPING 


CHILD. 


BY IDA VALE. 


tow quietly the arms of sleep 
Are folded round thee now— 
iwould not wake-—but let me gaze 
Upon thy pencilled brow, 


Where all is innocence and truth, 
And holy dreams are blent 

Vith bright imaginings of love, 
: § £ 
by angel-watchers sent. 


Seep on—an angel hovering o’er 
Might envy thy sweet rest— 


Sleep on—though now thou knowest not 
How doubly thou art blest. 


Thou wilt awake from this, thy sleep, 
And childhood’s dreams wil! flee, 

And pleasures, crowding round thy path, 
Will have new charms for thee, 


But never in thine afier years 
Will such pure sleep as this 

Close round thy couch, with angel-wings, 
To lull thee into bliss. 





a 
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The commonest objects become endeared 
to us by absence; things which we before 
scarcely deigned to notice, are then found to 
possess strange charms, bringing to the 
memory many a forgotten incident, and to 
the heart many an old emotion, to which 
they had been dormant for years. Never 
did these thoughts and feelings come upon 
me more strongly than when, a few months 
ago, I left the city to visit my native home— 
to pluce my feet upon the very hearthstone 
by which I had sat when a boy. Mine was 
no affected feeling, no imaginary delight, but 
a mad, wild eagerness to look upon the old 
woods and green hills, which had been fami- 
liar to me froin childhood. The old house 
was still the same, and every thing it con- 
tained seemed to stand in the very position 
that they occupied twenty years ago; there 
was no change, saving that they appeared to 
look older; somehow more venerable; but 
the alteration was more in myself than in 
the objects I looked upon. 

1 gazed upon the old clock, and fancied 
that the ancient monitor had undergone a 
great change since my boyish days; it 
seemed to have lost that sharp clear clicking 
with which it greeted mine ears when a 
child, and when it told the hour, it spoke in 
a more solemn tone than that of former years, 
I looked upon the brass figures which orna- 
ment the old clock-face, until fancy began to 
trace a resemblance between myself and 
them; in former days they looked bright and 
gladsome, they seemed not to bend under 
the huge load they supported; but now they 
have a care-worn look about them, and what 
they seemed to bear once with a playful 
grace, now hangs upon them like a burthen: 
their brows, too, seemed heavy, as if they 
had passed away years in painful thought. 
Tie gilt balls, which decorate the tall case, 
were tarnished; the golden worlds into 
which my fancy had so often conjured them 
were gone; the light that played around 
them in other days was dimmed; the sun- 
shine rested upon them no longer. I heard 
the clock-chains slipping at intervals, as if 
they could not keep pace with time; they 
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THE MIRROR, ETc. eh men 
up 
seemed weary with long watei,,. th, and 
could no longer keep a firm fix, 4 of | 
the steep hill which they had tron. i 
many years. I look on those anoipn) ; Then tl 
now black with age, and which wor, » stately 
when they pointed out my hours of »). ssl OV 
They no longer told the time whon », yy wes C 
fellows would call upon me ty al _ site-cal 
the green fields. I called merory , J ot caine 
for thus reverting to the past : San . ss hande 
him before me, and he stood up jn py, p blue g 
likeness—a boy who had seen but ¢ me day 
summers. I looked upon him, ant sa» p bits to. 
he was unworthy of the notice of ca; ys still 1 
sorrow disdained to buckle her |ogd ‘ awer see 
back; but gave him his own thovr «, marb 
playthings to amuse himeelf’ with, 7 B openc 
could learn the great game of |i», | pze for, ¥ 
why the tempest passed over him har yr of ruin 
for, like a lowly plant, he had no )y); ben they 
pose to its might, and had only, ss, ie me | 
years, become a mark for the st rm, mitten tl 
bole and branches strong enough : ning OV 
against its power. “ The finger of He mo.ance 
exclaimed I, “ guideth all things arich e of m 
My eye fell upon the old mirror into ofme¢ from 
T had looked twenty years ayo, on 1 Fa una We 
had gazed when a child, and marvel! een Ins 
another fire and another room ¢ muring 
within the compass of so small a fram a flowe 
gave me neither flattery nor welcon drowsy 
gravely threw me back, seated byt rt becon 
hearth which I had so often scrawled re | firs 
with the mis-shapen figures of mens uipecker 
sters, when a boy. We conft re, So 
other with a familiar boldness, as elesely 
that we had stood the wear and tear’ E crass, ¢ 
so well. We looked serious!y, but mt a8 he | 
kindly on each other. The img m the 
mirror seemed as if it would have scomggmmp moorn’y 
me, and had much to utter, but ''s im, a8 6 
came compressed as if it scorned ! wught 
1 could have moralized for hours on" The 
mirror. ™ lirra’ 
On the wail hung the large slate the sil 
I ventured to write my first couplet 
then wrote was easily obliterated: m!% 
jacket-cuff was the willing critic ts'} oa 
: if the 


lightly over my transgressions, 40° § 


THE TEA TRAY, 


, brighter after the deed. I knew not that 
nen as authors lived; every book was 
vo without a suspicion of its lacking 
" and strange as they might seem, I felt 
4 of the wisdom I gathered from their 


a there was that old tea-board, with 
» ately lady ina garden on the centre, 
olf overtopping every tree. But that 
wes only used on rare occasions, real 
sytecake-days,” when some cousin or 
- caine to tea; and the mended china 
«handed from the corner cupboard, and 
4 blue glass sugar basin, which I hoped 
oe day to see broken, that I might have 
sj to spy through. The old white table 
ill in the same place; and its long 
swer seemed at last to have found rest— 
x, marbles, and fishing tackle, which it 
« opened a score of times a day to rum- 
17° for, were all gone; there is no danger 
sof moning fish-hooks into their fingers 
ea they open it. How little it took to 
vie me happy in those days, and have I 
ntten them? No! Many atime when 
sing over my lonely hearth, has the re- 
vance of the sights and sounds in the 
ne of my children, come upon me like 
«¢ from Heaven, and | have “ blessed 
s unaware.” From the low humming of 
wen insects in the air, to the heavy 
wmuring of the bee, as it flew singing 
» fower to flower, or was lost amid 
drowsy brawling of the brook, had my 
rt become a treasurer of their melodies. 
re | first heard the solemn tapping of the 
decker, measuring the intervals of si- 
ce. Sometimes the grey rabbit stole 
viesly as a spirit past me through the 
gerass, or the ruddy squirrel caught my 
.8 he bounded from branch to branch. 
~ the melancholy ringdove struck up 

rnful note, and was answered by the 
i, as she stood singing on the tall ash 
‘cught the sunshine by the side of the 
Then up flew the lark, carrying his 
mm lira” heavenward, until he was lost 
kthe silence of the floating clouds, and 


—_——— 


I the sun is going down, look up at the 
ifthe earth is dark, keep your eyes on 
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the wide azure of the sky rained down melo- 
dy. Sometimes a bell came sounding sol- 
emnly over the distant river (glimpses of 
which might be seen here and there through 
the trees,) until the deep echo was broken by 
the dreamy cawing of the rook, or the lowing 
of some heifer, that had lost itself in the 
wood. Anon the “shrill chithering of the 
grasshopper” fell upon the ear, or the tink- 
ling of the sheep-bells mingled with the 
bleating of lambs from the neighboring val- 
ley. But it was not only from the woodlands 
that these sweet sounds floated; hill and 
valley and outstretched plain sent forth their 
melodies until the very air became filled 
with dulcet sounds made up of all strange 
harmonies. The ploughboy’s whistle, and 
the milkmaid’s song, mingled with the voices 
of children in the green lanes, or the shouts 
of the laborers in the fields, as they called to 
each other. When the village was neared, 
the humming of human voices came louder 
upon the ear, or the sounding of the thrash- 
er’s flail was broken at intervals by the tink- 
ling of the blacksmith, until all was lost 
amid the gabble and deafening clamor of 
some neighboring farm-yard. 

Many of these old familiar voices fell 
pleasantly on me when [ left home ; some of 
them coming upon me like departed voices, 
which, although not forgotten, make the 
hearer start when he finds them so near at 
hand. 


Reader, whoever thou art, I would in this 
paper carry thee back to the days of thy 
childhood ; if thou art old and grey-headed, 
and art sitting alone in thy meditations, re- 
call the days of thy youth; let thy memory 
step tlirough the cloud of years and dwell 
upon old scenes and bygone hours. There 
is something holy about the past; it is freed 
from all selfishness; we love it for its own 
sake; we sigh for it. because it can never 
again be recalled; even as a fond mother 
broods over the memory of some darling 
child that is dead, as if she had but there dis- 
covered how much her heart loved it.—Mil- 
lar’s Rural Sketches. 
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heaven! With Cod’s presence, and God’s 
promise, a man or child may be cheerful, 
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DESCRIPTION 


| Rvppeckta derives its name from the 
hated Sweedish Botanist, Rudbeck. 


the species of this flower are very hand- 


p and they are all distinguished by the 
' itt conical receptacle. The one here 
be ved .s remarkable for having only eight 
f asis its ray, and for the distance they 
— each other. They are a hardy plant, 
»yiting only tolerably good soil to grow in, 


yj are propagated by the seeds or roots. 


REBECCA AND 


Respcca.— The character of Rebecca (says 
1,5. L. in speaking of Ivanhoe,) stands pre- 
eonent amid Scott’s finest concepticns. Its 
sdility was atonce acknowledged. If there 
one thing which redeems our fallen na- 
we, which attests that its origin was from 
joven and its early home in paradise, it is 
te generous sympathy that, even in the 
t + hardened and worldly, warms in the 
mesence of the good and of the beautiful. 
Tyere must have been, even in those whose 
purse has darkened into crime, an innocent 
ni hopeful time, and the light of that hour, 
ever perverted and shadowed, is never 

te extinguished. Enough remains to 
inde, if but for a moment, the electric ad- 
pration whose flash, like the lightning, is 
Pmabove. Fiction is but moulding toge- 
er the materials collected by every day, in 

‘| as well as imagined life; the highest 
ler of excellence carries the impulse along 
‘hit. Nature and fortune have this earth 
their place of contention, and the victory 
¢'o0 often with the latter. Weare tempted 
ai we fall—we lack resolution to act upon 
 promptings of our better and inward self; 
‘iron enters into the soul, the wings of 
‘nobler aspirations melt in the heat of 
wrtion, the dust of the highway choaks our 
vet breathing, and if at any time we are 
nto pause and commune with ourselves, 
's! what do we find ourselves to be? low, 
*tk, selfish and old—how different from 
‘twe once hoped to be. But nature is 


OF 


THE FLOWERS. 

2. Caveasican Scarious.—It is said there 
are above fifty species of the Scabious, but 
only two or three are to be found in common 
gardens. The 
has a tall, erect stem, with 
beautiful blue florets in the 
florets in the disk. The leaves are broad 
and somewhat silvery. It 


handsome one here given 
q Is hers t 
a large head of 
ray, and whitish 
is a native of 
Mount Caucasus, and is a hardy perennial, 
flowering in July and August. 


BOIS-GUILBERT. 


never quite subdued to what she works in; 
the divine essence will at times re-assert its 
divinity, and hence the homage that is of love 
rises to that which is above us—to Beauty 
and to Truth. 

The characteristic of Rebecca is high- 
mindedness, born of self-reliance. From a 
very infant she must have been “a being 
drawing thoughtful breath.” As is the case 
with all Scott’s favorite delineations, she is 
the only child of a widower, and the death 
of her mother must have flung an early sha- 
dow over her path; from her infancy she 
must have learnt to be alone—solitude which 
enervates the weak, feeds and invigorates 
the strong mind. Her studies, too, were 
well calculated to develope powers ; 
skilled in the art of healing, she knew the 
delight of usefulness, and she learnt to pity 
because familiar with suffering. No one, 
not even the most careless, can stand beside 
the bed of sickness and of death without 
learning their sad and solemn lessons. W ith- 
in her home she was surrounded by luxury 
and that refinement which is the poetry of 
riches; but she knew that Danger stood at 
the threshold, and that Fear was the unbid- 
den guest who peered through their silken 
hangings. The timid temper lives in perpe- 
tual terror, the nobler one braces itself to 
endure whenever the appointed time shall 
come. History offers no picture more ex- 
traordinary than the condition of the Jews 
during the middle ages. Their torture and 


her 
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their aestruction was deemed an acceptable 
sacrifice to that Saviour who was born of 
their race, and whose sermon on the Mount 
taught no lessons save those of peace and 
love. When Madame Roland went to exe- 
cution, she turned towards the statue of that 
power, then adored with such false worship, 
and exclaimed, “Oh, liberty! what crimes 
are wrought in thy name!” The christian 
might say the same of his faith; but different 
indeed is the religion which is of God, and 
that which is of man. 

In conversation, | have often heard it ob- 
jected as strange, that Rebecca should have 
fallen in love with Ivanhoe—that her high- 
toned mind would more naturally have been 
attracted towards the Templar. But the 
circuinstances under which Rebecca sees 
Ivanhoe are to be taken into consideration 
—she knows him first as the benefactor of 
her father—she sees him first as the victor 
of the tournament, and she first comes in 
contact with him under the tenderest relations 
of kindness and service. But the “ why did 
she love him?” may, in a woman’s case, al- 
ways be answered by Byron’s vindication of 
“ Kaled’s” attachment to his own gloomy 
hero— 

——" Curious fool, be still; 


}2” 


Is human love the growth of human wil 


A woman’s lover is always the idol of her 
imagination ; he is far more indebted to her 
for good qualities than his vanity would like 
to acknowledge. But if the illusion has its 
own sorrow, the cure is bitterer still, “as 
charm by charm unwinds.” I believe that 
more women are disappointed in marriage 
than men; a woman gives the whole of her 
heart—the man only gives the remains of his, 
and very often there is only a little left. 
Besides, his idol is rarely so munch the work 
of his own hands as her’s; at the end of the 
first year she may ask, where are the pictur- 
esque and ennobling qualities with which 
she invested her lover? In nine cases out of 
ten echo will indeed answer “ where?” I 
like to think of Rebecca amid the olive 
groves of Granada. Care for her father’s 
old age, kindliness to the poor and the suf- 
fering, and the workings of a mind strong in 
endurance, would bring tranquillity if not 
happiness, till the hand might be pressed to 


the subdued heart without eryine « 


peace, where there is no peace!” 


THE ENGRAVING, 

The particular incident illystras, 
engraving is copied from “ Jyanho, 
lows: 

** Loud must be thy voice of ; 
said the Templar to the Jewess R 
“if it is heard beyond the iron y 
castle ; murmurs, laments, appeals to jy 
and screams for help, die alike sijez: 
One thing alone can save thee, Reb 
Submit to thy fate—embrace our +, 
and thou shalt go forth in such sta! 
many a Norman lady shall yield as 
pomp as in beauty to the favorite of ¢} 
lance among the defenders of the Te; 

“ Submit to my fate!” said Rebecca, « 
sacred Heaven ! to what fate’—em)r 


religion ! and what religion can it be thar, 


bors such a villain ’—thou the bes: 
the Templars !— Craven knight !—tors 


priest! 1] spit at thee, and I defy thee. 7 


God of Abraham’s promise hath ope: 
escape to his daughter—even from 
of infamy !” 

As she spoke, she threw open t 
window which led to the bartisan, and 
the instant after stood on the very verg 
the parapet, with not the slightest scr 
between her and the tremendous ¢ 
low. Unprepared for such a despera! 
fort, for she had hitherto stood perfect 
tionless, Bois-Guilbert had neither t 
intercept nor to stop her. As he offer 
advance, she exclaimed, “ Remain 
thou art, proud Templar, or at t 
advance !—one foot nearer and | plung 
self from the precipice; my body 
crushed out of the very form of 
upon the stones of the courtyard, er 
come the victim of thy brutality!” 

She then clasped her hiands and exter 
them towards heaven, as if imploring! 
on her sou! before she made the fina! | 
The Templar hesitated, and a res 
which had never yielded to pity or 


gave way to his admiration of her 


“Come down,” he said, “rash git 
tT 


swear by earth, and sea, and sky 


offer thee no offence.” 





rere 0 
ing clos 


were th 


«] will not trust thee, Templar,” said Re- 
. “thou hast taught me better how to 
ate the virtues of thine Order. The 
« Preceptory would grant thee absolution 
-on oath, the keeping of which concerned 





-yt but the honor and dishonor of a mise- 
iy Jewish maiden.” 

«You do me injustice,” exclaimed the 
Tonplat, fervently ; “by the name which I 

s—by the cross on my bosom—by the 
ail on my side—by the ancient crest of 
: fathers, I will do thee no injury whatso- 
ser! If not for thyself, yet for thy father’s 
ske forbear! I will be his friend, and in 
‘tis castle he will need a powerful one.” 

« Alas!” said Rebecca, “I know it but 
»o well—dare I trust thee ?”’ 

«May my arms be reversed, and my name 

sionored,”’ said Brian de Bois-Guilbert, “ if 
jou shalt have reason to complain of me! 
Vanya law, many a commandment have I 
yoken, but my word never.” 

«| will then trust thee,’ said Rebecca, 
«thus far; and she descended from the 
verze of the battlement, but remained stand- 
ug close by one of the embrasures, as they 
were then called. “ Here,” she said, “I take 
ny stand. Remain where thou art, and if 
thou shalt attempt to diminish by one step the 
istance now between us, thou shalt see that 
the Jewish maiden will rather trust her soul 
with God than her honor to the Templar !” 


THREE 


the early time of love—when my fancy used to rove 
From the black eyes to the blue, from the tiny to the 
tall, 


When as many girls were dear as the days that filled 





the year, 
And the newest, and the youngest, was the fairest 
of them all; 
When [lived but in her sight, and laid awake all night, 
Fre | meet her in the greenwood, on a dewy morn 
of May, 
And @ treasure passing rare, was a stolen tress of 
hair; 
0! merry days of youth, ‘twas asin ye could not stay 


()' the manly time of love—though the face for which 
I strove 
From its cheek hath lost a rose, from its eye one 
shade of blue, 
Though I see a furrow now on its mild and mature 
brow— 
The years that dimm’d its beauty hath made it dear 
er too; 
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AGE 














While Rebecca spoke thus, her high and 
firm resolve, which corresponded so well 





with the expressive beauty of her counte- 
nance, gave to her looks, air, and manner, a 






dignity that seemed more than mortal. Her 





glance quailed not, her cheek blanched not, 





for the fear of a fate so instant and so borri- 





ble; on the contrary, the thought that she 





had her fate at her command, and could es- 





_ 


cape at will from infamy to death, gave yet 





a deeper color of carnation to her complex- 
ion, and yet a more brilliant fire to her eye. 
Bois-Guilbert, proud himself and high-spirit- 
ed, thought he had never beheld beauty so 
animated and so commanding. 

“ Let there be peace between us, Rebec- 
ca,” he said. 

“ Peace, if thou wilt,” answered Rebecca; 
“ Peace—but with this space between.” 

‘Thou needst no longer fear me,” said 
Bois-Guilbert, and he re-entered the turret- 
chamber, and descended the stair, leaving 
Rebecca scarcely more terrified at the pro- 
spect of the death to which she had been so 
lately exposed, than at the furious ambition 
of the bold bad man in whose power she 
found herself so unhappily placed. When 
she entered the turret-chamber, her first duty 
was to return thanks to the God of Jacob for 
the protection which he had afforded her, and 
to implore its continuance for her and for her 
father. 
































S OF LOVE. 


And my heart it swells with pride, to see her by my side, 
And to hear her singing tenderly some old and sim- 












ple lay, 
When the fire is burning bright on a stormy winter 





night 
O! days of home delight, ye should never pass away. 






But age comes creeping near, with lis forehead bleak 





and sere 
And his heavy, heavy ear, and his voice so small and 






shrill, 
When my step must totter slow, and my strength must 





dwindle low, 
Till a baby with its little hand can lead me where it 





will; 
But though manhood's prime be past, as long as life 
shall last, 
Her gentle voice shall cheer me still, her faithful arm 
sustain, 
And our love shall even brave the parting of the grave— 
For I know there's bliss beyond, and we shall meet 








again. 





THE OLD MINISTER. 


THE OLD MINISTER.—AN AFFECTING INCIDEy>? 
BY THE EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ REPOSITORY, CINCINNATTI, 

One day, as myself and travelling com- of winter. [ have preached a year, », 
panion were bending our course from the ceived for my services only tw: 
highlands of Maine toward the famous White [ have left my family, and that 
Hills of New Hampshire, a black cloud, once, when they had not a loaf 


iy 


charged heavily with wind and rain, raising a pound of meat, nor a piece of fi, 


and rolling fearfully up from the west, com- them in my absence. A fow | 
pelled us to seek shelter in the nearest tene- a little salt was all I had t 

ment. We dreamed not that that tenement Nearly in this manner, and never rs 
was the abode of an old, worn-out Methodist half of my full allowance, the first ; 
preacher. But such it was, and in it the years of my life were devoted tot 


two travellers, both of them then pursuing I loved, and love, beyond my power: 


the same calling, learned a lesson not to be “Ten years ago these hardships 


forgotten. If it threw but little of the cheer- show their working upon my yig 
ing light of promise upon the last scene of stitution. For five vears, I labored 
our own toils and hardships, it failed not to many interruptions. At length, ¢ 
point out the source whence we were to de- worn out, I retired from active seryic 
rive it. have not been able to earn ten dollars a 
After putting away our own horses, for if it had been to save me from perish 
there was no time for ceremony, we sought that day onward. I[ am now strete 
refuge for ourselves under the lowly roof of the this bed of straw, where I have jai: 
itinerant. ‘The old man was lying on a sort long years, and have never once bee: 
of straw pallet, made expressly for him, and from it. My seven children ar 
located near a small window. At the first less condition. My oldest, a son, hiss 
salutation we were all strangers. But the had health for either books or business. 
inhabitants of New England are a kind, hos- five young daughters are al! here, 
pitable, social people. After a few words, wasting their lives, without t 


all reserve was thrown aside, and we entered mental cultivation. My younger 
into a free conversation. But | will not de- about ten years old, has been confi: 
tain the reader with it. Our business lies bed by a lingering complaint near!y 
with the old gentleman on the straw pallet. as I have. I have sometimes 1! 
His history I will endeavor to give nearly in writing to some one or more of 
his own language. cuits, where once I labored. T 

“ Thirty-five years ago,” said the old vete- many friends of my former years yet 
ran, ina voice by much pain and sickness but they have all forgotten me. II 
broken, ‘I entered the travelling connection. years I have yet to lie here, God on'y : a cher 
For the first twenty of them, I was a strong, But I will suffer his will in patience; r* tenan 
healthy man, and could endure, and did en- ought I to tell you more of my history, ' Taye 
dure, all kinds of hardships. Ihave rode my should by accident stir up my fee/ings could 
circuit in all sorts of weather, and have seen opposition to his blessed will and plessur some 
as many snow storms, and rain storms, and I shall soon find rest for my poor body 
hail storms, and storms of wind, as perhaps grave, and for my unworthy soul in the ¢ 
any person in this country. Ihave slept all of the Redeemer.” 
night in the woods, when the snow was so At this point in his narrative, the good 
deep that my horse refused to travel. Seve- man gave way to his emotions, and | 
ra] times, far from my family and fireside, I rolled down his pale, furrowed cheek, 
have been compelled, while travelling among they had wet his pillow. My friend. 
the mountains, to scoop out in some towering was a splendid singer, catching the syo 
snow-bank a snow cabin for myself and ani- thies of the old gentleman's concluding se 
mal, to protect us against the piercing blasts tence, broke the silence in a low, s¥e' 
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sly plaintive, partly cheerful and animat- 


+ gould not live alway I ask not to stay 
ee atorm after storm rises dark o'er the wa 
“ -e the few Jurid mornings that dawn on us here, 
= ugh for life’s woes, full enough tor its cheer.” 
the hymn proceeded, the emotions of the 
wi : 


1) preacher seemed to follow the sentiment 


would not live alway; no, welcome the tomb, 

Jesus hath lain there, I dread not its gloom : 
vo sweet be my rest, till he bid me arise, 

> hail him in triumph descending the skies.’ 

is the fine voice of my friend swelled ou in 

-ying fall musical expression to the last 
>, “To hail him in triumph,” the old saint 

reached up his hands, as if he had seen Jesus 

hen coming to his rescue. The tears started 
,the eyes of the sweet singer, and in the 

~orrmance of the concluding verses, there 

.as a natural eloquence of voice and manner 

which I have never seen equalled: 

Who—who would live alway, away from his God, 

Aw . from yon heaven, that blissful abode, 

Where the rivers of pleasure flow o'er the bright plains, 

{nd the noontide of glory eternally reigns: 

Where the saints of all ages in harmony meet, 

Their Saviour and brethren transported to greet, 

While the anthems of rapture unceasingly roll, 


jad the smile of the Lord is the feast of the soul!” 
I will not attempt to describe the excite- 
ment produced in the veteran’s heart by 





~—_—eennsn enn nen 





these last verses, nor the wonderful expres- 


sion of his countenance that accompanied, 
from the most rapturous swell to the con- 
cluding cadence, the full rich tones of the 
singer, till all was finished and closed up by 
that remarkable period, 


** And the smile of the Lord is the feast of the soul!” 


If the old man had been suddenly presented 
with the wealth of the Indies, he could not 
have been more transported. 

But by this time the storm had passed 
over, and we were obliged to pursue our 
journey. It would be indelicate to say how 
far we relieved the immediate wants of our 
old father. As we were taking our leave, 
f asked him what was his reliance for the 
future. Never shall I forget his answer. 
He did not say his former circuits; for they 
had their current expenses to provide for. 
Neither did he name any of his former 
friends ; for he had told us before, that they 
had apparently forgotten him. Nor did he 
say that God was his reliance; for he felt 
assured that he knew him to be a Christian. 
Nor did he utter a syllable of any kind. 
But, with the tenderest expression of love 
and gratitude, he first looked upon his wife, and, 
the next moment, bursting into tears, clasped 
her to his bosom. , faithful woman, man’s 
last, best friend, thou art such a seraph ! 
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A CHEERFUL HEART. 





[once heard a young lady say to an indi- 
vidual, * Your countenance to me is like the 
shining sun, for it always gladdens me with 
A merry or cheerful coun- 
tenance was one of the things which Jeremy 


a cheerful look.” 


Taylor said his enemies and 
could not take away from him. 
some persons who spend their lives in this 
world as they would spend their time if shut 
Every thing is made 
They go mourning 


up in a dungeon. 
gloomy and forbidding. 
aid complaining from day to day, that they 
aave so little, and are constantly anxious lest 
what little they have should escape out of 
They look always upon the 
dark side, and can never enjoy the good that 
8 present, for the evil that is to come. 
Religion makes the heart 





cheerful, and when its large and benevolent 
principles are exercised, men will be happy 
in spite of themselves. 

The industrious bee does not stop to com- 
plain that there are so many poisonous flow- 
ers and thorny branches in his road, but 
buzzes on, selecting the honey where he can 
find it, and passing quietly by the places 
where it is not. There is enough in this 
world to complain about and find fault with, 
if men have the disposition. We often trave! 
ona hard and uneven road, but with a cheerful 
spirit, and a heart to praise God for his mer- 
cies, we may walk therein with great comfort, 
and come to the end of our journey in peace. 


“Give me a ealm and thankful heart, 
From every murmur free ! 
The blessings of thy grace impart 


And make me live to thee.’ 
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CHAPTER IIL. 
[Continued fro : page 29.} 

Under these circumstances the pastor 
looked at the young and handsome couple 
before him with a feeling of almost romantic 
interest. Disinterested love 
and happy love a luxury, which he seldom 
had the pleasure of witnessing among his 
He was kindly interested in 


was a virtue, 


poor peasantry. 
all who came vefore him, but there was that 
in the history, appearance, and tenderness of 
Mart and Anno in which he could positively 
sympathize. He felt that he had not given 
this woman, as he gave too many others, 
merely to be a slave's slave, but to become 
the cherished wife of an honest, upright man. 

We shall be thought to have laid far too 
much stress upon the form of betrothal, con- 
sidering that of marriage has still to come. 
But, in truth, among this primitive people, 
both the ceremony that precedes it and the 
festivities that succeed to it are felt to be of 
far more importance than the wedding cere- 
mony itself. This latter the Lettish peasant 
appears to go through with simply because 
the law requires it. The solemnity of the 
occasion to him is over—the rejoicings still 
tocome. Generally speaking, therefore, he 
appears at the church without any holiday 
signs upon him, and in his every-day work- 
ing garment, and unattended, save by the 
necessary witness. As for taking his wife 
home to his own dwelling after the ceremony 
is over, this is an indecorum no Lettish 
peasant would dream of. No! the wedded 
couple separate at the church door, and go 
their way, not to meet again until the day 
appointed for their own national modes of 
merry-making. As for Mart and Anno, 
however, they are suspected of having been 
guilty of very great breaches of etiquette, for 
he was known to have walked the greater 
part of the way home to Uxnorm with her 
from church, and a cart and horse very much 
like his were decidedly seen there next 
evening. 

On the appointed day there was an early 
meeting of friends and relatives at Mart’s 
house. His invitations had been most liberal 
—he was a universal favorite—the day was 
fine, and one little cart-full of gay wedding 
guests rattled up to the door after another. 
10 
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Preparations for plentiful f 


-GStin? 


going on for some days previous, 


superintendance of the old gr 


ul 


venerable, mild-looking old dame. , 


tottering about in a new apron of ¢ 


est red, yellow, and green, that 


found—Marv’s particular gift for t} 


The house was swept clean, and str 


fresh sprigs of spruce-fir; the y 


wooder 


vr 


and drinking vessels were all as fres} 


white as the running waters of t 


could make them; Mart’s old ¢ 


creature, in size and color like 


a 


kept wagging his tail without ceas; 


fowls retreated up to the rafters of : 


and there stood and crowed perpetua 


every living thing seemed in good } 


hn 
| 


Conspicuous among the arrivals y 


smart young peasants, who looked par 


ly full of bustle, importance, a 


‘) ; 
9 GilU 


ness, and seemed in some respects + 


the direction of matters even over ¢! 


groom himself. 


a species of best men—whose office 


very ancient and important, and 


u 


W 


These were the mars 


reminded Mart of what he was all r 
remind them, namely, that it was 


fetch the bride. 


A little procession ot 
therefore, set out, headed by the mar: 
and including most of the male cuests 


‘ 


Mart, of course, among them; whi 


cart in particular, Mart’s own, di 


with boughs, and driven by the br 
was evidently destined to bring 


prize. 


were good, and they met with no incident 


the way. 


The hour was still early, th: 


Arrived at the bride’s residence, 


they found also a cluster of guests awe 


them, the marshals alighted first, and 


in the name of the bridegroom to dem 


bride, 


ceeding, or Mart would soon have be 


them, but reappeared in a few min 


lowed by, rather than leading, the y 


Anno was apparently in her usual cres 
tight-fitting woollen garment covering 


decoratio 


was quite 


— . , } }, 
left behind, and the matron’s cap haa 


taken its 
low and 


ns beneath; 


> bare, her maiden circlet had 


The 


wide—the sli 


place. 


but her prett 


door of the 
m figure, a1 


} 
) 


WU ilae 


They were not long about this 


‘ 


THE 


‘ 


. head, stood in full relief against the 


. 
lingered, uncon- 


terier, and as she 

f ia perhaps, on the threshold, and lookud 
9 ne moment, Mart’s manly heart sw elled 
“ atexceeding gratefulness which seems 

‘ am change a selfish passion into a holy 
* The father showed hunself not—he 
coi behind. This is the etiquette at a 
¥ sh wedding. 
vaiced by his parents—the woman 


The man fetches his wile 
leaves 
a ome uncompelled by her’s; each is irce. 
3 + at that moment etiquette was fur 
+) from Mart’s thoughts. ‘The instant 
fy tquitted her father’s threshold he was 
yer side, lifted rather than helped her into 
be art, and, in defiance of all rule and cus- 
' seized the reins himself, and sprung in 
ver, In vain did the driver meekly expos- 
»iste, and the marshals imperiously dictate 
_\art was in full possession, and in such a 
of uproarious happiness that there 
vemed to be no access to his understanding 
the usual channels. ‘The little isorse 
sew his master, and set off at full speed, 
jal] the anxiety of the marshals wes now 
jected to prevent his taking the lead in the 
secession, Which would have been the climax 
upropriety. This they managed to avert 
ster a short race, when Mart, having eflect- 
jis aim, dropped contentedly behind them, 
ol the little horse was left very much to 
se himself. 
The day was now up; the processsion, 
led by Anno’s bridesmaids and relatives, 
a most imposing figure, and the marshals 
fe anxious to exercise their privileges, 
ly, that of making every other veiicle 
the road turn off for them. ‘The first they 
twere humble peasants like themselves, 
were as willing to observe the custom 
ws they were to exact it, and who drew olf 
mediately to the side, and waved their 
ws as the party passed. A werst or two 
ater on, however, a private barouche was 
i approaching—four spirited horses full in 
middle of the road, as if they would run 
nall that opposed them—a long-bearded 
chman on the box as firm and immovable 
Now 
The 
-wooer, timid man! was all for relin- 
ishing them, but thi 


i the engine on a steam-carriage. 


is the time for asserting their rights. 


narshals had warmer 
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"I ey } 1 
Lhe y Ane WwW 


well 


for their 


their veins. 


Ou in 


enough what it was to turn olf 


naughty to stick in the road-side 


tiud, or siruggle in the road-side drift, while 


the Baron’s carriage rolled by without yield- 


inaster, 


ing un inch, not to make the most of such a 
Puliing and 


' 
) ° tt , 
Meir ilteit 


rare opportunity for retaliation. 


chucking, therefore, at t horses, 
Who, from the furee of habit, had already be- 
gun to turn their heads patiently aside, th y 
drew them close together, and supported im- 
mediately behind by Mart himself, who, in 
his turn, encouraged the procession to keep 
their places, they presented a firm phalanx. 


came the four horses sweepin 
On came the four hor wee} 


7 along, the 
coachman started into life, shook the whip 
which hung over his wrist, and discharged a 
moutlful of Russian oaths at the body. A 
concussion now seemed inevitable, when a 
broad, good-humored face leant forward from 
the barouche, saw the state of the case in a 
moment, and discharged a very similar volley 
at the coachman in return. ‘The carriage 
instantly swerved to one side. This was 
quite enough, Every cap flew off, every face 
expanded, and there was not one of the party 
who would not have been willing to drive 
their carts into a ditch for that same good- 
humored face another time. 

On they went more merrily than ever, un- 
disputed lords of the road, ready to defy the 
autocrat himself, if one of his meteoric courses 
bad led him in that direction, Their way 


now turned off from the hich road 


towards 
the mansion and farming buildings we have 
spoken of before. The great mansion with 
its front of five-and-twenty windows lay in 
the distance, and close on one hand was the 
Disponent’s with its four, two to the south, 
and two to the east, with the sun full upon 
the yellow walls and green roof brighter than 
ever. 

“A pretty house,” said Mart. 

“Very pretty’—whispered his companion. 

“ Shall I drive you there, Anno?” he said, 
with a sly expression. 


“ Yes, when you are Disponent,” answered 


rmy.* 
a fig 


Anno. 
such a look up into his face as she had never 


was sald so livelily, and with 


ventured on before, that it was no wonder 
that Mart took occasion to whisper some- 
thing particularly confidential* on which 


ll 
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down went Aano’s head low into her lap, 
and Mart’s almost as low after it. Nothing, 
indeed, but the singularity of such a position 
could have prevented the young couple from 
seeing a one-horse vehicle, of a kind of 
droschky shape, which was advancing rapid- 
ly. As it was, they were first roused from 
the conviction of there being no other indi- 
viduals in the world but their two selves, 
by the harsh voice of the Disponent himeelf, 
summoning the marshals to turn off the 
road, 

Now there is something in the very place 
and person of a Disponent particularly odious 
toa half-civilized peasantry, like these we 
are describing, who have still too much of 
the serf in them to dream of questioning the 
authority of their masters, but too much also 
of the freeman to bear the tyranny of a class 
possessing all the mischief of the master’s 
power, without the prestige of their position. 
It is invariably to the Disponent of an estate 
to whom all the misery and misrule upon it 
are to be traced. Their interest is equally 
served by the negligence of the proprietor 
and the ignorance of the peasant, and the 
one is usually misled and the other mis- 
represented as best suits their mercenary 
purposes, 

Setting aside the personal hatred in which 
Ian was held, it was sufficient that he was a 
Disponent for them to rejoice in this oppor- 
tunity for exercising their short perogative, 
Even the bride-wooer shook his matted locks 
and brandished his whip in signal of resist- 
ance, and it was evident not an inch would 
be yielded by his consent. Mart, however, 
was quiet. His blood mounted and his eyes 
dilated like an ancient Barsark, as he over- 
heard the swaggering coramands and Jack- 
in-office abuse which the fellow levelled at 
the party. But Anno was frightened, and as 
he put his arm round her, he felt that he was 
not quite so free to fight his quarrels with 
one who could work him so much good or ill, 
as he had been a few weeks before. 

Besides, he really bore the Disponent no 
unkindness. It is easy and sweet to be gen- 
erous when you are happy, and Mart felt 
that Ian’s tnortification had been his triumph. 
The marshals, however, were exceedingly 
pugnacious. They belonged to another 
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estate, which did not come under 
diction, and they levelled the je 
slang at him at the top of their , 


VOiCes 
ue Crees 


shaking of harness and the de DIE 
wheels was now heard, and 1! : , 


up in their respective vehicles. as ght 
to throw their grappling-irons, Therms . . 
saying what might have ensued, y be sig) 
of the marshals gave the Disponent’s 7 
cut across the face, which mad: > 
animal turn sharp aside with a sy : 
his master could not stop—down a 
wheel into a ditch—the whole party . eng“ + 
past with cheers and groans of de ris ne" 
a stout voice called out, “ Where's y be 
Jan? We'll turn off for you when y . 
her home.” , ' sb 
This was the crowning triumph of t otghee 

r ” . 
They now entered the little forest-r “4 
which there was no further chance + 
struction, and mending their pace, ; gen 
for some time in silence. Then they bri Se 
out into a low monotonous chant, hoe 
though far from musical in itself, rang - 2 
ingly through the thicket of irregular . ¥' 2 
which led to Mart’s house, and an: on 
their approach before they themse'yes es 
came visible. 
Anno had never seen Mart’s dwe. rp m aa 
before. : : - 
“Tt is not so beautiful as Ian's house,” sd Age 
Mart in a low voice. ie 
“ Beautiful enough”—answered A: - . 
a still lower. ea 
The cart now stopped at the | bf 
door, which was crowded with guests cK 
ing their arrival, and the married ae 
tete-a-tete was over. The marshals, «4 B he 
with their late success, were all on th: a at 
to fulfil their parts. The gloves sus; - : 
to the shafts, which are supposed to bring ; 
good luck to whoever reaches the: , 
were eagerly snatched: the bride was é. 
from the cart at one bound on toa she 2 
extended before the door, to signify | - 


way through life was henceforth to be 8 
her feet—a type, alas! to which there 
reality, at least not under a Russian g 
ment! The bride-wooer strewed cor! 
her, in emblem that abundance was t 
her to her new home, and thus sae *© ae 
carried in noisy triumph over her bus 
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There, surrounded by the women 
“4 remained behind, and propped in a 
, shebacked chair, sat Liso, Mart’s 
er, ready to receive the new comer. 
. wos their first meeting, and the old 
sow a searching and solemn glance 
ieht girl, in whom she saw at once 
den her grandson had wooed, the 
» had betrothed, and the wife he had 
Anno bent involuntarily before her, 
3 word was exchanged, as, slowly 
4 coming forward, the old woman 
sich stiff cap made of white silk and 
ton Anno’s pretty head. Voices had 
i, and faces merry, but all were now 
j and serious, for this simple ceremony 

: to everybody’s heart. 
Tie meeting between vouth and age is at 
“mes a touching sight and an impressive 
.o, telling us What the one has been and 
» other must become. The very differ- 
between them disposes the mind to 
weno more than to compare—to put the 
beck, and the youthful forward. Anno’s 
»i trembled with girlish timidity; old 
«'s shook with infirm age; yet both were 
separated by that time which time itself 


a 


¢ unite. 
When the cap had been slowly adjusted, 
fb crandmother again gave a glance at 
so, and in a shrill, distinct voice, repeated 
sancient form of words which belongs to 
ceremony : 

“Forget thy sleep. Remember thy youth. 
ve thy husband ;’” accompanying each 
tence with a slight stroke of Anno’s cheek. 

en turning to Mart, she said : 
“Ab! my son, my son; you are a good 
you have chosen a beautiful wife; I 
»w she will be a happy one.” ‘Then ad- 
msing Anno, “ He has been always good 
| grandmother, will he not be good 
I hope you are worthy of 


‘young wife ? 


icandmother—good grandmother!” said 
aa tone of expostulation; but Anno 
ipright with modest self-possession ; 
axing Mart’s great brown hand in hers, 
wssed it with wifely reverence. Then 
2 round to all her new relations and 
es, she begged their affection, as is the 
, and kissed their hands. Not even 
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the bride-wooer’s little puny boy of three 
years old was omitted. And Mart’s eyes 
followed the movements of that new white 
cap with exultation, for he felt that the face 
beneath must win all hearts. Finally, she 
patted the old dog Pois, who sat gravely 
by the grandmother’s side looking on, and 
who lifted his broad forehead under the pres- 
sure of her hand, and raised his large gentile 
eyes to her, with as affectionate a look of 
welcome as any she had received. Then 
placing herself next Liso’s chair, she quietly 
stooped for a little wooden footstool which 
had been pushed away, and placed it beneath 
the old woman's feet, as if by this simple 
action to show that her course of filial service 
was begun. 

In the estimation of most present, espe- 
cially of the women, the placing of the cap 
was by far the most important ceremony that 
had occurred, and certainly Anno’s own feel- 
ings inclined that way. She had listened to 
the exhortation at her betrothal with awe, 
and received the marriage benediction with 
wonder ; but there was something more than 
both in the touch of that aged hand on her 
cheek, and in the pressure of the cap on her 
brow, which made her feel that now indeed 
she was a wife. 

The male guests now al] turned out 
again; and Anno mingled with the other 
women in preparing the meal, and delighted 
old Liso’s heart by her evident neatness and 
skill. 

This meal, which answered the purpose 
of breakfast and dinner both, consisted of but 
few dishes, and those of a primitive kind. 
There was a whole row of wooden vessels 
full of sour milk, with cream an inch thick 
upon it—a national and most delicious dish, 
which the daintiest palate need not despise, 
but which requires the richness of a Lettish 
pasturage and the heat of a Lettish summer 
to prepare. Then there was plenty of 
pickled stromlin—the anchovies of the north 
—which in times of average plenty form the 
chief article in the daily food of the peasant- 
ry; with tubs full of hot smoking erayfish, 
lolsters in miniature, which abound in the 
streams of this country, and are much in re- 
quest for the tables of the upper classes. 
Of substantial luaves of fermented rye-bread 
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of course there was a great provision, varied 
by another and lighter kind called seppig, 
being the same unfermented, which served 
for cake. All these solids were duly coun- 
terbalanced by a profusion of strong beer, or 
what in other lands would come under the 
denomination of ale, the produce of Mart’s 
own field and hop-garden. 

The meal was conducted with great pro- 
priety: the young couple sat together for the 
first time, and the marshals did the honors 
and plied the guests, who were very quiet 
and silent, as hungry people with a full board 
before them usually are. On this account 
perhaps this meal is not looked upon as the 
chief entertainment. ‘The company. is sup- 
posed to eat from simple appetite, and not 
from epicurean enjoyment. Other ceremo- 
nies had to be performed, and even among 
this rude people there is a feeling against 
revelling in the day-time. The daylight is 
another thing, and not to be avoided at a 
season when the night is only a paler day 
about three hours long. 

Accordingly, having satisfied their appe- 
tites, they left the benches and again dis- 
persed—the men smoking their pipes and 
lounging at the door, or sleeping upon the 
bank of the stream in the sun, occasionally 
exchanging some facetious remarks with the 
woinen and girls cleaning the wooden ves- 
sels, as they passed backwards and forwards 
to the stream. Anno, however, never ap- 
peared from within; and Mart, who neither 
slept nor smoked, was frequently missing 
from without. 

During this time, old Tonno, with a few 
other decrepid worthies, arrived. By rights 
he should not have come till the next day; 
but Mart was determined to curtail the time 
of festivity, and to cram every possible rite 
and every possible hospitality into a shorter 
time than usual. Anno blushed up under 
her very cap as she saw her father, who, ac- 
cording to a customary witticism, pretended 
not to know her in this costume. 

His arrival was the signal for another 
national observance of more importance to 
the worldly welfare of the young couple 
than any that had preceded it. The mar- 
shals now started up into activity, gave three 
or four loud discordant whoops to rouse those 
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who slept, and summon those y, 
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dered, and soon assembled the 
numerous body before the house. 

It was altogether a pretty sc 
sun had begun to decline from its 
height in the heavens, and the s 
ows of the trees fell over the 
roof and low walls, and played an 
among the crowd assembled at ; 
which, with the bright costumes 
men, the dull coarse garments of | 
and the uncouth figures and faces 
many of them, together with thy 
benches and tables, and picturesque \ 
vessels scattered around, looked like soe 
northern Ostade’s village feast, 

The bride-wooer now came forward. 
taking a small parcel froin his pocket, ; 
out what might at first sight hay: 
safely taken for some variety of 
flag, but which the ladies present 
recognized to be the newest and most 
able description of apron. 
Anno, who was ensconced behind ev: ry 
else, he brought her forward, and with; se 
pretended, and quite sufficient real a: 
ness, succeeded in tying it up rn 
short but slender waist. 


Then, civing 


Then the 1 
came up: each took a corner of the apr, 
and, examining it attentively, si: 
heads and said, “ This is not a good 

“What ails it?” inquired the 
wooer. 

* It’s an old rag,” they answered ; “there's 
a hole in it.” 

“ Perhaps this will mend it,” re} 
bride-wooer, and threw in a silver 

“That’s a good beginning, but 
want more yet. Hold tight, An 
they each threw ina silver coin, 
that the hole was bigger than 
thought. and that it would take a 
to stop it. Then each guest in tur cre¥ 
near, and flung in their offerings, 4 
heavy or light according to the me: 
giver. Long the little silver sh 
tinued, while Anno stood and bent 
gracefully, and whispered “ thank 5 "= 
each coin fell. 

The marshals now again approac! 
declared there were severa! more h 
had not observed at first—great ones 
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veh cast a mite into the growing 
% Their example was followed with 
‘ slacrity. In vain Anno repeated 
« you.” and Mart interposed with 
. enough, quite enough ;” the gifts 
“1 The fulness ofthe bride’s apron 
- the test of the popularity of the 
oa as of her own; and Mart’s warm 
nj strong arm had rendered too many 
.< to his neighbors not to be requited 
4, an occasion as this, when all purse- 
-are supposed to hang very loose. 
sre their donations confined to the 
fhe realm; a hank of fine white wool 
nwn in by one hand, and a bunch of 
, fax by another ; then a roll of stout 
, \jnen, and a piece of coarse 
» cloth, and ribbons, and woollen 
and a little bit of coarse lace, and 
other articles of female use or luxury. 
, measure of fresh eggs was placed 
ne side of her, and a small tub of 
ter for winter luxury at the other; 
sdenly anew spinning-wheel appeared 
; and a crazy old basket, out of 
:peeped several chickens’ heads; and, 
.a tottering calf was driven up, till 
wis fairly surrounded with objects of 
ld wealth, and stood in the midst 
be Goddess of Abundance. Then more 
re was heaped upon the apron, till 
e bride’s arms or the apron-strings 
n danger of giving way; andat last 
shals pronounced it to be fairly 
f), and not a hole more discernible. 
now old Liso hobbled forward, and, 
r wrinkled face lighted up with a 
pleasant expression, turned to 
; and told them they were young 
it still they were very blind; that 
told eyes could see another great 
one which only her offering could 


ter,” she said to Anno, * all your 
sare very beautiful, and your neigh- 
re made you very rich; but there is 

n all they have given you which 


tr 


ithe holes of human life like this, 
‘ue tay come when you have nothing 
you of all your worldly goods, but 
tien, with the blessing of the Lord, 

find this enough.” 


‘ oC 


So saying, 
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she drew forth a Lettish Testament, which 
looked as if it had had the care and wear of 
many a year, and laid it topmost on the 
heap. 

Now the apron was actually in danger, 
and how its contents were not all spilled was 
really a wonder; for Anno’s arms were in 
a moment round the old woman’s neck; but 
} 


Mart’s ready hand had seized the load, and 


untying it from Anno’s waist, he stood hold- 
ing it in her stead, and dooked on with glist- 
ening eyes, 

We pass over the concluding scenes of 
the wedding festivities, which had far more 
noise and less meaning in them than any 
which have hitherto been described; and 
which lasted so long, that Anno longed to 
lay aside her heavy new cap, and Mart to 
dismiss his guests. They were not, how- 
ever, to be left offso easily. The jollity 
ceased, it is true, with the setting of the sun, 
but rose again the next day, though not so 
early as he. Then they adjourned to old 
Tonno’s house, as is the custom, and then 
returned to Mart’s, and, in short, pretty well 
ate and drank up the value of what they had 
presented, before they left the young couple 
to themselves to begin what are called the 


realities of life. 
CHAPTER IV. 


lr ever these same realities, as they are 
inappropriately called only because they are 
disagreeable, promised to fal] lightly on any 
human heads and hearts, it was on the pres- 
Mart and Anno were both so 
They had 
injured no one, and everybody liked them. 
Neither did they expect a of ease, but 
both were willing to work, and it was a 
And then 


there was that good old woman, the wisdom 


ent occasion. 
young and cheerful and pious. 


life 
pleasure to work for each other. 


of whose age seemed only to encourage the 
trustfulness of their youth. For though 
there might be hard seasons, and 
vests, and cruel masters, of which 

had her full share, yet Liso knew that 
world would come to an end sooner than 
blessing of God fail in His own time and His 


vee ufte- 


own way upon one who had cherished an 


aged parent as Mart had done her. 


The summer days flew quickly by; one 
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of the little attentions of Mart’s short period 
of courtship had been to plant a corner of 
one of his fields with flax for Anno’s use, 
and the plentiful return now showed that 
no common labor had been bestowed. Other- 
wise the harvest was far from good, and some 
grumbled who always grumbled, but some 
also shook their heads who were not given 
to despond. 

But the truth is, that on most estates in 
this country, and especially on those left to 
the tender mercies of a Disponent, it is only 
in the best of harvests that the peasants are 
kept above want; bad times they can never 
afford to meet. Mart, however, had not 
much to fear. He had some little provision 
for the future, and also he had no debts 
either in corn or labor to pay, as too many 
have ; and this enabled him to give all his 
spare summer time to improving his fields. 
He was a tenant upon ancient tenure, giving 
three days’ work himself and his horse to 
the proprietor of the estate, as a weekly 
rental for the portion he cultivated for his 
own maintenance, besides a certain allot- 
ment of corn, linen, fowls, and eggs. This 
tenure falls very hard upon the ignorant and 
careless peasant, especially since the so- 
called act of enfranchisement has relieved 
the upper classes from all responsibility for 
his welfare and support, and retained their 
full authority over his labor. A single 
man’s work for three days in the week 
during the short Russian summer can hardly 
cultivate sufficient land to maintain him and 
his family the year round. Then, besides 
the portion of corn for the landlord, another, 
never grudged, be it said to their honor, 
goes to the clergyman; while a third is 
exacted from him to put into what is called 
the Bauerklete, or peasant’s granary; in 
other words, to contribute to a fund of corn 
against the time of scarcity; which fund, 
from mismanagement, theft, or fraud, is too 
often found low or empty when most re- 
quired, 

It is true the peasants are frequently im- 
provident, lazy, and inclined to avoid their 
quota of labor, but still their sufferings arise 
quite as much from the overreaching of their 
rulers as from any shortcomings of their 
own. 
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Mart’s work was by py 


summer. He was willing es j she Sal 
usual, but, do what he w uld. yon the 
right. The most fatiguine and g) 
ways allotted to him; all he co .. Mart! 3 
nounced ill-done; his feelings y ae pa now 
with unjust suspicions ; his ter pea. 
with abusive language; and Ls im 
saw him often return to them «4. a 
day’s absence witha weariness y gave 
to be as much of the mind as of: sai 
Anno had her suspicions as Anno 
of all this, but as long as he dig , alan 
she forbore any allusion, and only ; pe 2 sul 
by womanly tenderness and ' mage. 
make his home-life within compens: Mart, 
discomforts without. B0- 
Time crept on with rather ; par “os 
than a diminution of this tyr * 
light heart and generous temper © we 
hard. It was not the pres nt tr jr 
minded ; he would not have ear: a 
duties were increased or encu a 
while, if with the labor of his | od 
determination of his mind, m re 
worked them off; but it was 1 
for him to have a fear for the futur ; bs 
it was which struck the deepest. \y cell: 
he was much weighed down; as me 
home was undisturbed and his cor ‘ 
unclouded, Mart could not be ur at 
his clear whistle was sti]! heard ‘le 
and his white teeth seen bared with A oe 
before his house door. ald 
Several weeks had thus elapsed we t 


Mart returned one day from 
work witb an expression of fac: 
never seen before. He was 
miserable. He said nothing, how 
sat down mechanically to his evenng 
though it was evident he did not 





was before him. Anno had sti!! * 

Z re 
of the child about her to ventur the | 
the cause for his depression, thoug: « . Tt 
of the woman to try every way ! atc 9 
All the little accumulated home ne®: bain | 
day—all the trifles, precious ot hoes, 
according to how they are told, or nt hel 
are heard, were raked and scrape | their 

.: — . ie door | _ 
with infinite ingenuity. | was a 
both too sweet tempered and to —- 
to be imvatient, but his heart wes - 
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ge said. At length, he flung his arms 
"op the board, laid his curly head upon 
- and groaned aloud. 
art! Mart ! what is the matter?” said 
DOW really frightened beyond all con- 
cont, “Tell me, pray.” 
0 ! Anno,” said her husband, “ we are 
i Anno, we are ruined! Look here,” 
save her a little scrap of coarse Rus- 
af with a few words scrawled upon 
we could not read writing very quick- 
sa esaw ata glance what this meant. 
» summons to draw lots at the next 
mitage. 
\art,” said Anno, “this is the Dispo- 
’s doing.” 
Mort nodded his head in mournful assent. 
j long felt he was their enemy, and 
» knew too well why. Not a word 
was spoken between the young couple 
, few minutes, during which Mart sat 
7 blankly before him, with old Pois 
r his great nose unnoticed into his 
. and Anno was turning over every 
rnableexpedient in her mind to remove it. 
We can buy you off, Mart,” she ex- 
ned hastily. “We can buy you off. 
‘|sell the pigs and the young colt, and 
the cows if necessary ; 
new corn. 


spst 1 


and then there’s 

How much does the protec- 

Mart shook his head, and would 

we smiled if possible. 

*4 thousand rubles! Anno. A thousand 
think of that! We might just as 
try to buy the whole estate at once. 
it pigs and cows together would not 

eo fifty, and the corn is all wanted, and 

m than ever now, perhaps. 

mying me off.” 

But Anno had more than one string to her 

». Anew hope had struck her. 

There’s the scar on your arm, Mart, 

nthe burn when you saved those chil- 
They take no recruits with personal 


+. 9 


No: there’s 


or 


Avain Mart could have smiled. 
Anno; that did not hurt me 


« No, no, 
then, and 
thelpme now. [shall suit very well 
weir purpose, for all that.” In truth, 
‘was a still forlorner hope than the last. 
“re were not many such manly, well- 
™ figures that went up for examination 
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and measurement, and not many with so fine 
an arm to dip for the fatal lot. 

But Anno’s inventions were not exhausted. 
Timidly she said, “ Do you think, Mart, that 
if Liso and I—Liso, you know, with me— 
were to go and beg fan to help you off! He 
always protected you betore.”’ 

Mart was now no longer inclined to smile. 
* Not a word, Anno,” he said haste. 
I'd 


No, 


with 
* You shall never go near that man: 
sooner be a soldier filty times over. 
Anno, that won't do; but | may escape— 
there are several of us. Go and tel] my grand- 
mother; | can’t,” and he flung out of the 
door and went deep into the wood. 

It was a wretched and a heavy period for 
our young couple which intervened between 
the day which announced this trial and the 
day which was to decide it. Mart took al- 
ternate fits of listless depression and exces- 
sive hard work, and between the two he be- 
came considerably emaciated. Anno pursued 
her usual occupations: the flax was combed, 
and the spinning-wheel went its round; but 
she pined and grew pale, as if in an un- 
wholesome atmosphere. 

The good old woman was now the greatest 
blessing to both. The miseries of the re- 
cruiting time were but too familiar to her, 
who had lost two sons in the hard service 
She knew, better than the fears of either 
could imagine, the real evils which the 
dreaded lot entailed. But her piety was of 
that true kind which can equally bear the 
passive suspense or the active sorrow ; because 
it bears them with the strength of another. 

Each came to her when their hearts were 
too full to endure alone, and yet would not 
burden the other. Mart tried to be a man 
to his wife, but he did not mind being a child 
to his grandmother, and in a true child-like 
spirit did he receive that pious advice and 
comfort which best restored him to the self- 
possession of the true man. 
ered much of his usual bearing. He was 
serious and silent, but gentler than ever, and 
had that composure of manner which showed 
internal peace. 

Mart had not known at first which was to 
be the decisive day ; but now he did; and 
he told Anno that it was to be on the 
Wednesday of the following week. 


He now recov- 


To his 
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grandmother, however, he owned that it was 
fixed for the Monday. But he deceived his 
wite, feeling that two days more of suspense 
in idea was better than one day of real agony. 

On the Sunday they all went to church. 
Liso did not often go, an account of her in- 
firmities, but this time Mart wished they 
should be all together. A general gloom 
was spread through the congregation, for the 
recruiting season inspires peculiar horror in 
the minds of the Lettish peasantry, and all 
knew that by that time to-morrow one or 
more of their number would be separated 
from home, and condemned to a service 
harder than every other to mind and body, 
in which there is neither glory nor pay. 
Many were in anxiety for their own relatives, 
nevertheless all eyes turned upon Mart and 
Anno, as they helped the infirm woman up 
the church path, with peculiar pity, for they 
felt that theirs was the hardest case. 

Mart went straight into the church; he 
was averse to idle talk, and also feared the 
possibility of Anno’s being enlightened as to 
the real day. He prayed with his whole 
heart to be enabled to meet the result of the 
next day ina right spirit—by that he only 
meant that result he dreaded—the other al- 
ternative he could trust his heart to bear, and 
yet dared not trust his heart to look at. 
Anno wept in silence, and did not exchange 
a word with a creature. 

After service was over Mart waited aloof 
till the congregation was dispersed, and then, 
leaving Liso and Anno in the cart, went to 
the pastor’s house. There, in the spirit of 
complete confidence, he laid open to the pas- 
tor every feeling of his heart: the happiness 
of his past life, and the struggle it had cost 
him to resign himself to this unexpected trial. 

The good old man was much moved. He 
had heard with astonishment that Mart was 
to draw, knowing that his character as one 
of the best-doing peasants on the estate had 
hitherto screened him. He had no power to 
help, for the absenteeism of the young pro- 
prietor of this estate took from him many a 
means of softening the condition of the 
peasants. The Hakenrichter, or magistrate 
of the district, who directed the forms in such 
matters, was a coarse, unfeeling man, who 
suffered no interference from an inferior, 
and looked upon the pastor especially as one. 
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Mart told him openly thie jj 
ponent had shown him since },; 
and the evident hand he had i 
and then begged the pastor's p>: 
tection to shield Anno from lan 
from what might be worse, jn , 
be taken. The old man promis 
could wish, and gave him an a 
blessing; then, feeling that te, 
his eyes, he smiled with all his , 
of good heart, Mart; | have p 
see you in your place again next s 
and so dismissed him. 

The next morning Anno was ¢ 


when Mart rose and went to his o~ 
ther. The old woman was pres: 


the hymn-book had been in her 
day had dawned. 


“ Grandmother,” said Mart, afer ; 
pause, “my time is come; | myx 


cannot speak much to you, for | | 
like a weak child than a strong 
give me your blessing to think 
put my hand into the jar.” 

“Oh! my son,” said Liso, ‘ 
you have—the blessing of an old 1 
the most dutiful of sons. I coy 
nothing better, if I would; for God 
His own hand to this. Go, 
strong in His strength. Think not 
old mother, nor of your young 
think only of the Heavenly Fa: 


ever nigh. They may take you far 


but they can’t take you far from I! 


Mart covered his face with his 


the big tear-drops trickled throng 


Liso’s voice failed also. “I | 
have done this, Mart; but HH: 
whereof we are made, and | hav 
a tear of sorrow for you befor 
you have no strength to spare, : 
none to give now, but strength 
when the need is there. Go, a 
ing of a poor old woman be with 
Mart stood for a moment, t 
peaceful expression he said, “ \ 


- 


have done me good, grandmother. 


better now,” and he turned to ¢ 
something lingered yet at his heart: 
back. “Take care of my Anno, °™ 
ther ;” and here his voice broke, ™ 


turned away. 
[Continued 
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BY MARY HOWITT. 


There are furrows on thy brow, wife, 
Thy hair is thin and grey, 
the light that once was in thine eye 


And 
Hath sorrow stolen away. 


“oy art no longer fair, wife, 
The rose hath left thy cheek, 
nd thy once firm and graceful form 


[s wasted now and weak, 


nyt thy heart is just as warm, wife, 

As when we first were wed ; 

4s when thy merry eye was bright, 
And thy smooth cheek was red. 

Ah! that is long ago, wife, 
We thought not then of care ; 

We then were spendthrifts of our joy— 
We now have none to spare ! 


Well, well dost thou remember, wife, 
The little child we laid, 

The three years’ darling, fair and pure, 
Beneath the yew tree’s shade ; 

The worth from life was gone, wife, 
We said with foolish tongue,— 

But we've blessed since then the Chastener 
Who took that child so young! 


—There was John, thy boast and pride, wife, 
Who lived to manhood’s prime— 

Would God [ could have died for him, 
Who died before his time! 

—There is Jane, thy second self, wife, 
A thing of sin and shame,— 

(ur poorest neighbors pity us, 
When they but hear her name. 


Yet she’s thy child and mine, wife, 
[nursed her on my knee, 

And the evil, woeful ways she took, 
Were never taught by thee. 


We were proud of her fair face, wife! 
—And I have tamely stood, 

And not avenged her downfall 
In her betrayer’s blood ! 


I had such evil thoughts, wife, 
I cursed him to his face! 

But he was rich and I was poor, 
—The rich know no disgrace! 

The gallows would have had me, wife, 
—For that I did not care !— 

The only thing that saved his life 
Were thoughts of thy despair. 


There’s something in thy face, wife, 
That calms my maddened brain; 
Thy furrowed brow, thy hollow eye, 

Thy look of patient pain ; 

Thy lips that never smile, wife ; 
Thy bloodless cheeks and wan; 
Thy form which once was beautiful, 

Whose beauty now is gone; 


Oh, these, they tell such tales, wife, 
They fill my eyes with tears. 

We have borne so much together 
Through these long thirty years, 

That I will meekly bear, wife, 
What God appointeth here ; 

Nor add to thy o’erflowing cup 
Another bitter tear! 


Let the betrayer live, wife ; 
Be this our only prayer, 
That grief may send our prodigal 
Back to the Father’s care ! 
—Give me thy faithful hand, wife— 
Oh God! who reign’st above, 
We bless thee in our misery, 
For one sure solace—love ! 





_—_— 
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OUR EARTHLY 
Our earthly joys all pass away, 
E’en as the fig tree’s bloom, 
Or fruits of vines when wintry day 
Comes in its gloom. 
The blessings we to-day possess, 


Before to-day is gone ; 


JOYS.—Has. iii, 16, 17. 


May fly, and all earth’s happinesss 
Be ever gone. 
Then let us trust in God alone; 
In him is sure delight— 
Which, when all earthly joys are gone— 


Is ever bright, J. a. 5, 
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THE [TRON ROD. 


BY MISS A. J. ALLEN. 


* Good morning, Georgie, my lad. Why, 
what in the name of all that’s merry ails 
that phiz of yours? It’s as long as yonder 
steeple. Do tell me, have you got a touch 
of the tic doloreux ?”’ 

“ There, there, Philo, have done with your 
nonsense. [am not in a mood to listen to 
your usual rigmarole.” 

“Hey-day! I do verily believe I’ve caught 
a tartar or ‘summut worser,’ as O’Brien 
says. Come, tell me what is the matter, or 
you will of a certainty frighten me away 
with your sour face and savage words. 
There, ont with it; unbosom yourself. Have 
you a headache, or the heart-ache, on ac- 
count of the spree last night? Or has the 
fair Eliza been coquetting with the beaux: 
or—” 

“ The deuce take you, Phil. This is un- 
bearable. Will you never give utterance to 
a sensible word? Now do be generous once ; 
stop your rattling, and talk like a sensible 
man, which I am sure you never did.” 

“Flow well that stage air becomes you. 
It is really charming! I have a good-will 
to tamper farther with your humor, to wit- 
ness the effect.” Then seeing his friend 
really distressed—* But I will stop, George. 
It seems to me my good spirits are malapro- 
pos just now. I fear they will be the ruina- 
tion of me with my friends, Are you un- 
happy, George?) Whatcan | do for you? 
Command me.” 

And ke held out his hand to Avery, his 
fine eyes beaming with kindness. George 
grasped it with emotion. 

“ My dear Nobles, [ may be somewhat ill- 
tempered this morning. Forgive me, but 
I’ve had enough to make a Job fret. At the 
card party last evening, I became indebted 
to the amount of a cool thousand, and | know 
not how to obtain it. That merciless Exner 
is my creditor.” 

“* My dear fellow, why do you not go to 
the governor? IT should think with his 
wealth he might be able to afford you that 


sum. ‘To be sure T have an jaeq 
sordid, (begging your pardon, 
certainly open his purse to his 
“IT did so. He asked me to 
going to apply it. I knew 


these subjects, but finally did so, a; 


ly refused.” 
“ What was his answer ?” 
“He said, knowing as I did 


denunciation of all sorts of ga:nblins 
amazed at my presumption in as; 


and as [ had got myself into a , 


must get myself out of it as best 


How he expected me to do this 
a problem he left unsolved, T 


few of whom I would borrow at en 


they are not prepared to accom 
There is my sister Ann's hu: 
left home this morning, and wi 
before the money is due. And I] 
ins has payments to meet to-morr 


will swallow all his funds for the pr 


“ There is your old bachelor fr 
wood.” 

‘*He has lent all he can we 
Campbell.” 


“And that generous-hearted Har 


’ 
son v’ 


“T was almost sure of him, but 
nishing his house, and preparing ‘or ' 


ception of his bride, and that uses 
rowing list.” 

“Why do you not apply t 
Durkee ?” 


“ He would be perfectly aghast «' 


idea of being asked to pay a ce! 
this manner.” 
“Ts not this the first time you 


obliged to ask this favor of your fa! 


“It is.” 
“ Will you take my advice ?” 


“If it will extricate me from ‘ 


culty.” 
“ Well, then, try him again.” 
“ My father?” 
“ Yes.” 
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<ible! I know him too well. I 
r xpect to be turned from the house. 


' Philo, | must try some other plana.’ 


‘ 


\ hat other Y 
know not.” 
, had better do this.” 
I tell you again | know 


\ 


«No! Teannot. 


” 


») Well. 
vish 1 could render you this assistance. 


‘yoy KNOW MY situation. I hope you will 
better of this last suggestion.” 
™e young men separated, the one with 
vo pity for his friend, the other vowing 
self if he could get released from this, 
jd henceforth withdraw himself en- 
iy from the gaming-table. 
George Avery was the only son of a rich 
of —————.__~-—«KHe_ possessed fine talents, 
smost to a fault, a keen sense of honor. 
was impetuous and impatient of the un- 
restraint his rigid father saw fit to im- 
won him. This father was a stern old 
mand yet it was not a noble sternness, 
prided himself upon the strict subjec- 
i which he fancied he held his children. 
nper was violent, and when excited, 
He was not 


afy 


ng could restrain him. 
smonious, as Nobles supposed, for the 
wr never left his door unrelieved, and his 
ance to his children was more than suf- 
ent for their wants. He had the deepest 
porof gaming in any form, and this may 
unt for his refusal, when his son came to 
in for money to discharge a debt contract- 
inthismanner. It was done on the in- 
at, without thought, but as he afterwards 
fected, he did not regret it, but rather re- 
ced, thinking it would be a lesson to his 
, who now knew, if he persisted in his 
‘courses, he need not look for help from 
sfither. He imagined this was the first 
rand that by thus treating it with se- 
rty, he prevented a recurrence. He knew 
‘iat formany long months George had 
wnted the gaming rooms. That he had 
riven from the parental fireside to seek 
‘amusements so dangerous to youth, to be 
idinevery large place, and by his pa- 
a's austerity and reserve. 
llis wife had seen, and been pained by this 
Puiuct in him, and on her death-bed she 
warned him of the evils to be expected if 
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he persisted. She entreatea him to gain his 


BT i Don? ‘t" “ae hE 
children’s affection by k:: 


ness, and not force 


them by severity to seek that confidence in a 
hye 
ind 


Iier own treatment of 


heartless world, which they right to 


receive trom him, 


them had been emphatically that of a mother. 


She was the repository of their little secrets, 


and the soother of all their sorrows: an 

she lived, her George would never have 
known the evil ways in which he now tra. 
But she died, and with her all that rendered 
home attractive to the wayward boy, for his 
dearly-loved sister Ann, much older than 
himself, had married soon atter their mother's 
death. In that home were none but his fa- 
ther, whom he never approached but with 
fear. 

He had been sent from home to pursue his 
education, and then to college, no fit place t 
out-rvot the seeds of wrong already sown in 
his young heart, Oft-times while on his ea- 
reer, Would the thought of his mother, 
and gentle, rise before him beseechingly, and 
his heart would yearn for his home. Then 


came his stern father, and, as he thought, un- 


pale 


} 


loving, and almost with a shudder he would 
rush on reckless as betore. 
* * * aK * 

A week from the commencement of our 
tale, George Avery sat in an apartment of 
his gorgeous home, gloomy and thoughtful. 
The debt had been due three days, and yet 
he had no means of paying. He had not 
again applied to his father, and was celiber- 
ating on the expediency of doing so. The 
bell rang, and a gentleman was announced: 
As he arose to receive him he recognised a 
friend of his heartless creditor. He guessed 
his errand, for already had he been tormented 
with repeated demands, and he paled with 
agitation, and his heart sank. As he had 
done before, he Jaid the case fairly before his 
unpleasant visitor, and with as little effect. 
He was unmoved by the young man’s dis- 
tress, and would but deliver the message 
sent by him, that the demand must be paid 
ere the next evening, or they would sue, and 
brand him through the streets as a dishonest 
man—one who would not pay his lawful 
debts. 

With this he left him. 
ments buried in painful thought. 


He sat a few mo- 
His course 
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of action was decided upon. 
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IIe would go 


asked again for money to p 





g ay 
to his father. debt. He had again presumed te _" 
On a sofa in the splendid library reclined for what he had once firmly go, pitry 0 
the elder Avery. Three sides of the room He imagined that lis son treato, ens O 
were covered with shelves of elegantly bound contempt, and that he was ser; ae ; - 
books, and rich groups of statuary filled the mands at defiance, for he had des a 
corners. On the fourth stood a large glass again to appear before him on thy. py 
case of rare oriental curiosities and birds,and His dark eye rested freezine|y s 
around it were hung beautiful landscapes and while he answered, i 7 
paintings of the old masters. But the old “ And so, young man, you are hex | 
man’s eyes were fixed on a portrait, the full the same tirade with w hich you wer : 
length likeness of his dead wife. There she to entertain mea week since, and y perenne" 
stood in the angel-beauty of her youth, in her then signified was not pleasing to mp. ¥ Bie 
bridal robes. The sloe-like eyes were bent ging you would not again trouble ; eo” None | 
lovingly upon him, and strong affection * Oh father, deal not so harshly y) pen can 
swelled life-like from their depths. The I have erred greatly. I know it is _ of 
bird of memory fluttered gently over his ing to you, and yet seek not to off ps son, & 
heart, and the dews of former joys fell from Believe me, father, I have great need o: pet unex 
the quivering wings and softened it. He assistance, that I be not disgraced, ps praye 
bowed his head und wept. He remembered _ this once, this once, | will not ask ao ses 
her wishes regarding her children, especially “Really, sir, your tone appears so) Bat t 
Georze, and felt that he had performed them peremptory for a suppliant. I shouid pe : : 
far from faithfully. Long and painful were an humbler one were more befitting es 
his reflections. He knew not how to change He forgot that this child was a ma: ane 
towards his boy. He could not humble him- the feelings and perceptions of a man. = 
self toask his forgiveness for his severity. “Father, forgive me if I speak abryy Se 
Oh no! that was too revolting to his pride. I mean not todo so. With all respect ' ; Tews 
He demanded oa 


A tap sounded at the door. 


I address you.” 


F who was there and his son’s voice answered “ Now, prithee, sir, if I may be allow _ 
i him. Instantly that stubborn, wretched price by a gentleman of your importanee, | wo kes 
: stirred within him and he queiled it not. measure your feelings by your words and aq ae 
i All traces of sorrow were removed, and his tions. I pray you remember you stand he 
‘< voice sounded harshly as he bade him enter, as a dependent, not an equal.” years 
: : As he motioned him to a seat, and coldly This unfeeling speech roused the your ? 
; asked what had obtained him the honor of man’s pride to action. He had goaded re 7 
5 this visit, he glanced upward, and the dark _ too far. oar 
; eyes from the canvass seemed to rest upon “ Ah, sir, this I know too well. But » a 
; Ming s 


him reproachfully, and he turned himself placed me here? Who is it has ever | 


, away that he might not soften under their down my best impulses by severity’ \\ aes 
; influence. was it who coldly repelled me when | tur ‘mas 
There they sat, the son trembling before to him with my young heart full of sw 2 
his father, as in the presence of an offended affection, ready to lavish at the first kind, Ae 
judge. He stated his errand and frankly therly word? Who has kept me in the sual | 
told his situation, and what threatened him. tion of an underling, and would not give m eps 
He was willing todo any thing, to give up the means whereby to make myself i: * : 
; his yearly allowance, and would hereafter ent! You, sir, waz it not you! Your ga a 
a} study to obey his father’s wishes, and made ernment has been wrong, all wrong. } = 
many promises of amendment if he would made me feel keenly that you loved men “* A 
but assist him in this time of need. not even with the natural love of a fate n he 
} Well would it have been for that father I was driven to seek its equivalent in' * we 
} had he accepted the promises of that erring world, and there have I been ruined; ih | 
one. Avery had heard nothing save that he now feel that it is not your intention to s¥ “> 
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-m its hissing scorn by giving a few 





. jundreds from your hoarded thou- 
Q); had that angel being lived (point- 
the portrait) it would not have been 





Young as I was when she left this 





ay world, I remember with deep love 
» ' le aflection for her wilful boy, and 





rasts sadly with your uniform treat- 





| have presented the truth to you; it 





jn too strong colors, but it is truth 
-otheless, and would you would receive 






y gs SUCK. 

one but those who have known such 
. can imagine the effect of this on Mr. 
vr, The storm burst upon the head of 
Rone and went on raging and raging and 
He would not listen to 








a 







L, unexhausted. 

bic oravers, but heaped upon him reproaches 
nprecations. 

Rut the scene—the contention between 

t and child—is too revolting to be de- 

bed; suffice it that the unhappy young 

nan was driven out with the awful curse of 











bs father upon him. 

* ¥ * * * 
Twas night. The moon looked solemnly 
fom heaven alike upon the erring and the 
itless, the happy and the miserable, on 
wth scenes and revelry. On such a night 
night angels gaze down calm and hopefully 
mon the fallen sons of men. 
George Avery stood upon an arch, span- 
og the river near the suburbs of his native 
ety. His look was strange as he gazed 
nund, his anguish-laden heart beating wild- 
yin his bosom. Darkness, heavy and dead- 
ming seemed to shroud his soul. To him 
he earth seemed not to hold one binding tie. 
At length the quiet and stillness calmed him 
mameasure, and he remembered there was 
me who said she loved him with her whole 
mu. How could he have forgotten her? 
le would go to her, and in her sympathy 
wes relief. A doubt stirred within him. 
Would she receive him, banished and dis- 
evned by his father, and shamed in the eyes 
“the world? But he repelled it. The 
jure moon beams shimmered down upon him, 
ini he cast the damp locks from his brow, 
mdas he looked upward his eyes beamed 
vithhope,  * * * * 


























She was a 


He - . 
ue was in her presence. 
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proud lady, and beautiful, and ner eyes fell 
upon him sadly as he told his tale. It was 
not new to her. A shame blot rested on the 
name of him she loved. It was whispered 
through the city that he had forged a note in 
In his first 
frenzy he had determined to pay the debt in 


his father’s name. It was true. 
this way as every other resource had failed 
him. He had presented it to the bankers. 
Suspicion had arisen from his agitated man- 
ner and the writing, and they sent it to his 
father. He denied it; it was charged to 
George, and the officers of justice might 
even now be in pursuit. 

Fliza’s parents had commanded her to dis- 
miss him. With gentle words she told him 
what must be. She loved him truly and 
would never wed another, but might not so 
disobey their will as to wed him against their 
wishes. He reproached her wildly, but she 
bore his reproaches gently, for well she 
knew his poor brain was well nigh distract- 
ed. He implored her by all her hopes of 
happiness to have pity on him, and she told 
him she had but small hopes of happiness 
here. Her tears fell upon him as he 
knelt humbly before her and entreated her 
to wed him if she wished him to live. 

At last the ordeal was past, and he left 
her, hopeless and excited almost to delirium. 
He rushed to an hotel and called for a room. 
Toward morning the inmates were awak- 
ened by a shot from the apartment. The 
door was forced and he was found dead upon 
the floor, the pistol with which he had ended 
On the table 
was a note addressed to his father, and ano- 
ther to his beloved. He poured out his love 
to her in dreamy strains that sounded like 
the quivers of a harp-chord too hardly pressed, 
and begging her forgiveness if he had wound- 


his existence yet in his hand. 


ed her with harsh words. She received the 
note that morning, and her faithful, loving 
heart was laid in ashes. 

He forgave his father for never loving 
him, and prayed his pardon for his own 
wrong words and actions. He felt too keen- 
ly his isolated situation, and determined to 
be a burthen to others and to himself no 
longer. He would rather die than live to 
have the scorn of the world upon him; to be 
forsaken by her he loved ; to be hated by his 
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father, and, more than all, to be haunted by  sternness; beseeching her to Jook «+. 
that father’s curse, and then he ran on in a consequences of this last course jn) 
wild, unconnected manner, from which no- father who was now leavine 
thing could be gathered, May we not hope brother who rested In & suicide’s 


t 


that he committed the last fearful act goaded told her of her responsibility as ; 

and incited by the frightful demon of mad- bade her look well to it how sh 
= 

ness ! [Is not the son in the above story ; 


_—- ? We think his troubles were: 
His father read that Jetter and was an al- 2 here? We think his troubles wi 


tered man. Soon he followed his miscuided, 


of idleness and gambling; and that t} 
his conduct might seem severe, took w! 
ill-fated boy tothe tomb. His last words were to be the best course to reclaim his 


e ° ° . Site ater hie s should P . . +} i“ 
to his daughter, solemnly adjuring her to likely that this should have been the firs 
7 ‘ oung man who had gone so far astray 


, > ittle ‘} } Ve } ‘ , ? 
guide her little ones with the hand of love must have had much trouble and any 


and gentleness, and not with the iron red of — and had probably tried mild measures in va 


SCENES AFTER A BATTLE. 


War is not the holyday thing we see now men, and children, Russians and Pry: 
and then on our peaceful parade grounds. carriages and horses, oxen, chests, 
We must look for the reality elsewhere; and gage, all lying one upon another, : 
if you would conceive what it really is, take height of a man! Seven villages a; 
an account like the following, written by a were in flames, and the inhabitants 
clergyman on the spot, of scenes he witnessed massacred or thrown into the fire. 
after the battle of Soldin: “The poor wounded—what a horr 

“ At one o'clock,” says he, “the cannon- bition of the war-spirit—were st 
ading ceased, and I went on foot to Soldin, one another with the greatest exasj 
in order to learn to whose advantage the The field of battle was a plain tw: 
battle had turned out. ‘Towards evening, 4 half long, and wholly covered wit 
seven hundred of the Russian fugitives came and wounded; there was not eve: 
to Soldin, a pitiful sight indeed; some hold- enough to set my foot without tr 
ing up their hands, cursing and swearing; some of them. Several brooks were s 


s 
F 
3 
» 
; 
a 


others praying and praising the King of up with Russians, that I do affirn 
Prussia—without hats, without clothes; some lay heaped one on another as hig! 
on foot, others two on a horse, with their men, and appeared like hills te t 
heads and arms tied up; some dragging ground! 
along by the stirrups, and others by the “TI could hardly recover myself fro: 
horses’ tails. fright occasioned by the miserable outer 
‘ When the battle was decided, and victo- the wounded! A _ noble Prussian 
ry shouted for the Prussian army, | ventured who had lost both his legs, cried out t 
to the place where the cannonading was. “Sir, you are a priest, and preach 1 
After walking some way, a Cossack’s horse pray show me some compassion, and cespe'c 
came running full speed towards me. I me at once.” 
mounted him, and on my way, for seven Here is war; and can the disciples 
miles and a half on this side the field of Prince of Peace sanction such a move ui #- 
battle, [ found the dead and wounded lying tling disputes between rational, ci 
on the ground, sadly cut in pieces. The Christian men—between nativns any | 
further 1 advanced the more these poor crea- than individuals? In all this, what is ver 
tures lay heaped one upon another. that the Gospel can approve, or on wi 
“That scene I shall never forget. The God of peace and love can look with com 
Cossacks, as soon as they saw me, cried out, cency? Yet such things are inseperd 
‘Dear sir, water! water! WATER!’ from war; a part of its legitimate, desiz 
Righteous God! what a sight! Men, wo- inevitable results. 
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WOMAN’S 


AFFECTION. 


ORIGINAL. 


WOMAN'S AFFE 


With many a thought, a iitting guest, 


For woman’s meek, religious breast.” 
There is nothing in all this hollow world 
- lovely, more elevating to a refined soul, 


- touchingly sublime, than the bright and 


tiful blendings of woman's affectior 


\i-— 
secially When she isa wife! Poets have 


ed, in their loftiest soarings, t! 


ic wanes. 
<< burnings of her devoted love.  Iler 
sm, devotion, and constancy, have given 
es for the sublimest emanations of ora- 
and the most interesting and pathetic 
nts that embellish the pages of the his- 
Her \ove has frequently made her 
martyr of a broken heart. ‘The fond 
ty of her plighted faith has waved in 
rs divine over the very ruins of earthly 
- and inthe absence of her mate, she 
* The 


n who is unacquainted with the fond en- 


s literally “outwatched the stars 


ments of the holy commingling and com- 
ining of hearts, pledged to purity, unity, 
perpetual constancy at the hymeneal 
iar, isan utter stranger to mightiest sources 
‘earthly enjoyment, and must lose the 
vated fountains of sweet, soothing conso- 
n, that are so happily the resources, (in 
dark, gloomy, anc cheeriess misfortunes 
‘e,) of those who know the joys of wedded 
Beautifully and truthfully, has an ex- 
lent and elegant poet written: 


ind say, without our hopes, without our fears, 


ithout the home that plighted love endears, 


ithout the smiles from partial beanty won, 


' } 


what were man !—a world without a sun!" 


‘he lines that follow, were written by one 
)had drank deep and mournfully at the 
ntain of human, maternal, and conjugal 
ve. There is a simple beauty and touch- 

og tenderness about them—a holy and hea- 
nly ardency of spirit breathing along every 

ne, Which all sensitive hearts may appre- 
ite partially, but the parent—the mother, 

‘wher, or lover, only will feel the pleasing 


elancholy, “the joy of grief” that they 


* We presume I. N. T. alludes to our ever welcome correspx 


7 EES 
inspire. One reason whiy these pathetic 
verses appear in the Garland, may be learned 
from the following extract of a letter from a 
friend,* noted for the rich affections of his 
heart, as much as for correct and delicate 
specimens of 
which, from his pen, have embellished differ- 
“ Have 
the Ladies’ Garland, 
ask it 
asa particular favor, that you will send those 


taste in p etry: fine 


soine 


ent numbers of the Garland: you 
written to the editor o! 
| 


- . | , + 
! It you snouid write soon, I 


recently ! 

lines written by Mrs. Judson, as a farewell 
to her husband, commencing: 
‘We part on this gre n islet, | 

iy PsP }i T- rol nav emem hy 

hese lines, you may remem 

from a paper, on our return jou 

Oiio. How be autiful 


the columns of the Garland. 


they would appear in 
It would be a 
crand pity that they should not be pe 

nently recorded, I 


have often wishe 


. T 
see them again; I hope I shall 


not be dis: 
pointed.” 

I shall give them entire, with the intro- 
ductory remarks of the editor—no, the cor- 
re sponde ni—of the 
lected them: simply 


Judson has married for the third time, to a 


paper from which I se- 
remarking, that Mr. 
emale of eminent literary and intellectual 
talents and attainments, popularly known as 


“ Fanny Forrister.” L &. T 


SANCTIFIED CONJUGAL AND MATERNAL LOVE, 

Mr. Editor :—-Many of your readers may 
be aware that Rev. Mr. Judson, Baptist 
Missionary in Siam, arrived in this country a 
few weeks ago. He is one of the oldest 


American Missionaries now in the field, 
having labored there nearly thirty-five years. 
His wife became very feeble, and, on account 
of her health, they sailed from Birmah for 
this country, in last April, with three of their 
children, leaving three others behind, in the 
care of the mission family, the youngest only 
When near 
s. Judson’s health ap- 


three and a half months old. 


the isle of France, Mr 


ndent, Mr. J. R. Lovetn.—Ep 
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I 





peared so much improved that it was decided 
her husband should return to Birmah, and 
leave her to complete her voyage, with her 
three children, to this country. The lines 
below were written by Mrs. Judson, on board 
the ship at that time, addressed to her hus- 
band. 






Subsequently she grew worse, and 
died at St. Helena, where she was buried; 
and Mr. Judson came to America with the 

’ children, a different course and under very 
different circumstances from those antici- 
pated in the lines. E. W. 










THE PARTING, 


We part on this green islet, love, 













Thou for the eastern main— 
I for the setting sun, love— 
O! when to meet again ? 
' My heart is sad for thee, love, 


For lone thy way will be ; 


i And oft thy tears will fall, love, 
For thy children and for me. 
{ The music of thy daughter’s voice* 


ote 


Thou'lt miss for many a year, 
And the merry shout of the elder boyst 
Thou'lt list in vain to hear. 


— 









* Abby Ann. t Adoniram and Elnathan. 
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2k TE one nitty 


SARAH B. 
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I love the flow’ret’s varied hue, 
The gentle rain, the summer’s dew ; 
t I love to hear at break of day 

The birds awake their morning lay. 


+ I love to see the tuneful rill, 





j Which glides beneath the cliffcrowned hill; 






I love the distant water’s roar, 
When clouds are past, and storms are o’er. 
I love to trace the sunny glade, 


And sit me in the woodland shade, 






And list me to the gentle breeze, 
Which sighs amid the lofty trees. 












I love to see the tender vine, 
When round the oak its tendrils twine, 
When, like affections deep inborn, 

uy It cleaves the closer in the storm. 

I love to view the violet meek, 
Its brilliant eye, its silken cheek, 





LOVE. 





When we knelt to see our Hen, 
And heard his last faint yy, 
Each wiped the tear from ot! 
Now each must weep alon 
My tears fall fast for thee. | 
How can I say farewell! 
But go! thy God be with thee, 


Thy heart’s dé ep grief to q 


Yet my spirit clings to thin 
Thy soul remains with m 
And oft we'll hold communion swoee: 


O’er the dark and deep blue s 


t 


And who can paint our mutual 


When, all our wanderings o'er 
We both shall clasp Our mMilants thr 


At home, on Burmali’s shore. 


But higher still shal! our raptures 
On yon ee lestial plain, 
When the loved and the parted | 


Shall meet, ne’er to part again 


Then gird thy armor on, love, 
Nor faint thou by the way, 
Till the Boodh shall fall, and Burma 


Shall own Messiah’s sway. 


{ Henry, Charles, and Edwar 


OVE. 
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Its pleasant smile, its modest mier 


Emblem of minds which bloom unseen 


I love, at sunset’s hallow’d hour, 
To seek the lone and shady bower, 
And, bending low, where none 


Feel, deeply feel that God is near. 
I love to meet with kindred hearts, 
And in their sorrows bear a part; 
I love to think, when life is o'er, 
Such hearts will meet to part no! 
I love to think of mansions high, 
Built by the Saviour in the sky; 
I love to think it is His prayer, 


That all His saints may meet him the: 


I love to hear of golden streets, 
Of crystal streams, and voices sw 
I love to think no sin is there,— 
QO! for that place my soul prepar 
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THE GOo 


BY MRS. 


the promotion of happiness between two 
.» beings be considered necessary to 
stitute a good tnatch, then no speculation 
_eetth is so uncertain as the matrimonial 
jation. There can never be any pre- 
4 rules laid down by which we may esti- 
the qualities of raind, and ascertain 

ww any two souls, when compounded and 
’ harmonise to- 


into “one flesh,” will 


And worse still, there can be no 


cise limits assigned to the passions and 
syns, no boundaries to prevent their clash- 
~, when we can say “hither will they 
»me, but no farther.” 

{man may buy a house, or a farm, a cot- 
om manufactory, and if he be a judicious 
pan, and examine thoroughly, and calculate 

cost, and consider all the local circum- 

es, he may feel pretty secure of making 
j least an even bargain. But with all 

iousness and foresight he may be egre- 
rously hoaxed when he comes to make that 
entract, Which only death can annul. 

A lady may have an excellent taste, and 
ect her silks and muslins, ribbons and 

s, feathers and fans, without committing 

blunder in the matching, and yet, when 

sing that one beloved, for whom all this 


his 


uray of fashion was selected, she may be 
wuity of a mistake, in the fitness to secure 
er own happiness, which neither art nor 
‘ishion can remedy. 

Perhaps it is the difficulty which attends 
ve investigation of the qualities of mind and 
art—the character—that makes most peo- 
peentirely neglect such things when choos- 
wtheir partners. It requires thought, and 
ey hate to think; it demands reflection, 
id itisso dull to reflect. But every gen- 
‘man can see that a Jady is pretty, and 
‘very lady can hear that a gentleman is rich. 


Res a . ° . ‘ 

was solely this seeing and hearing system 
‘at decided the destiny of the lovely and 
In 


velerring the man she did for a husband, 


Fever, she only followed the b.as of her 


complished Miss Caroline Anderson. 


GOOD MATCH. 


D MATCH. 

HALE. 

education, since it had been from her child- 
hood industriously instilled into her mind by 
her mother, that she was very beautiful ; 


and though she was poor, yet her charms 


would entitle her to expect to marry a rich 
man; and that the happiness of residing in 
an elegant house, and having elegant furni- 
ture, and elegant dresses, and above all, liv- 
ing elegantly without being obliged to work, 
depended on her marrying a rich man. 

How unfortunate it is for the real happi- 
ness of young females, that since, to under- 
stand ** household cares” is such an indis- 
pensable accomplishment for women, it can- 
not be rendered a fashionable one! 

Though Caroline Anderson longed to be 
mistress of a fine house, she disdained to be 
burdened with any of those cares which 
ought to be assumed with pride and pleasure 
And so she 
cousented to accept a man who had offered 


by every mistress of a family. 


himself, because she thought he was rich 
enough to maintain her like a lady; the 
term lady meaning, in her vocabulary, a wo- 
man who dressed extravagantly, visited or 
received company continually, and did no- 
thing at all. The sentiment that good and 
evil are always mingled, is not more trite 
than true. Caroline Anderson realised it. 
When in the midst of her ardent anticipations 
of the felicity which the riches she was about 
to possess must confer, one shocking idea 
would continually intrude to mar the pic- 
ture. It was that her intended husband was 
thirty years older than herself, and very 
plain,—gold reconciled her to these objec- 
tions. But oh, he had such an unsentimen- 
tal name! Often and often did she wish it 
had been Belville, or Delville, or Melville, 
or any name that ended in ville; or Dumont, 
or Beaumont, or Bellamont, or some name 
that ended in mont! But it was Crump! 
If he had only had a title, either civil or 
military—been addressed as Major Crump, 
or Nathaniel Crump, Esq.,—she thought she 
could have endured it; but to hear him called 
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Nat Crump—nothing but Nat Crump—oh, 


she did think it horrid. 


“What's in a name?” Poor Caroline 


thong!ht there was much; and when she put 
on ier bridal, formed of materials most rare 
), and surveyed herself in the glass 


and cost! 
whicl: told her she was 8 most charming 


bride, beautiful enough to be a novel hero- 


ine, she turned away shuddering at the 


thouvht that she must soon be called Mrs. 
Crump! 


‘ir. Crump was not aware that his young 


wife possessed such a delicate sensitiveness 
s 


(it is difficult to describe her feelings with 
one word) of nerve, and he commenced call- 
ing her Mrs. Crump, Mrs. Crump, without 
mercy. 


. 


It was in vain that she hinted to him that, 
or “Caroline,” would please her 


better, and was all the fashion; he insisted 


“ wife,” 


that it would not be so dienified—and the 
very day after they were married, they both 
became highly irritated, she, that her hus- 
band would call her by a name she disliked, 


and he that his wife would not like the name 
by which he thought proper to call her. 

Mr. Crump was one of your pains-taking, 
penny-saving, proverb-loving people. He 
had acquired a large property by a very small 
way of traffic, and it seemed as if his miad 
had contracted ; at least so his neighbors in- 
sinuated. But pray, never attempt to gain 
credit as a prophet, by predicting what a 
man will do, or will become, especially in 
our free country, where, as soon as he has 
means of living genteel, the blockhead may 
set up for gentleman. Nat Crump found 
that he was rich, and he built himself an 
elegant house, only tock care to build it 
cheap as possible; and he purchased an ele- 
gant suit, only almost every garment had to 
be made a little too short, or too tight for the 
fashion, because the patterns were too scanty; 


and then he thought if he could marry a 


young, handsome, accomplished girl, he 
should be a happy man, and a gentleman. 
He offered himself to Miss Caroline Ander- 
son, for no other reason in the world, but 
that she was beautiful and fashionable; in 
short, quite a belle. He did not love her; 
he loved nothing on earth, save his money, 


himself, and bay horse; but he thought he 





GOOD MATCH. 


was old enough to have a wife 


Shel 
should be considered more of , 
and invited t irtie | : aed 
and invited to parties, &c., and -» front 
mined tomarry. And he of 
af . , ‘ } = reed 10 
Miss Caroline Anderson. Th, , 

nnsy Cle 


it would bea x od mateh tor) 
said it would be a good mate 
thought it would be a very 

is true she had some demurs on t 
One was, that she did not 
Crump; another was, that 
gentleman who was younger an 
lv. But then she had been ¢ 
pect to marry a rich man, and th 
pleased her, though industrious a: 


able, happened to be poor; in short 


not a good match, and so Miss Car ri 
cepted the offer of Mr. Nat Crump, , ‘ - 
collected pictures and ornaments { “ - 
cious apartments, and invited lars . @ . 
that he might have the pleasur 
his tiste, and pictures, and ornam - 
mired. But there was, in all the ; if 
be distinguished, that perpetual strug: 

tween macnificence in idea, and a1 Ss - 
in detail, which so certainly imakes 
diculous in effect; and this was m ‘ 
ened by the manner in which he ; : : 
wife displayed their characteristic . a 
While Mrs. Crump was delightful! d ‘tea 
ating on the beauties of a pictur bs 
of the great masters of the “art d mm... * 
husband, to her great vexation, wi Pics z 
to point to some defect or dam a 
piece, which enabled him to obtain 1 a4 a 
little cheaper rate. And then, thoug s pi 
wished to make a display, he never ar ; 
with a cent of cash, even for necess _ 
his family, willingly; and this, as s La 
married him for the pleasure of spenuing » 3 pas 
property, she highly resented. A 7 - 
called him mean, and he called her + ad P 
gant; she wished she had never s i 
and he wished he had never marr ry 
He was old and fretful, and she was 2 
and wilful; he wanted his dinner 4 
o'clock precisely, and she never W 
till two; she wished to ride to chure®, n 
it was only five minutes’ walk, an the 
never permit the horses to be harnes ine 
Sunday, because he resolved to & 2. 
day holy, and therefore had rather q-+ The ¢ 








TRUSTING AN 






«we wife than indulge her in any sinful 
savage? and in short, in less than one 
_. fom the day they were married, they 
fo al in no one thing, save regretting the 


action of their wedding day. ‘The 
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ie of the first settlers in Western New 
.. was Judge W 
self at Whitestown—about four 
Utica. He brought his family with 
among whom was a widowed daughter 





, who established 





miles 







siien only child—a fine boy about four 
vers old. You will recollect that the coun- 
round was an unbroken forest, and this 






» domain of the savage tribes. 
iro W, saw the necessity of keeping 
rood terms with the Indians, for as he 
nearly alone, he was completely at their 
Accordingly he took every oppor- 
ty to assure them of his kindly feeling to 
Several of 









re their good will in return. 
r chiefs came to see him, and all ap- 
red pacific. But there was one thing 
‘troubled him—an aged chief of the Se- 


if 







: tribe, and one of great influence, who 





le at the distance of half a dozen miles, 





ud not yet been to see him, nor could he by 





means ascertain tue views and feelings 
the sachem, in respect to his settlement 
tht region. At last he sent him a mes- 
ze, and the answer was, that the chief 
ild visit him on the morrow. 

True to his appointment, the sachem 
me; Judge W. received him with marks 
introduced wife, his 
The interview that 

Upon its 

idge was convinced his security might 
l,and he was, therefore exceedingly 










and his 
ighter and little boy. 


ved was interesting. 


respect 5 






results, 






is to make a favorable impression upon 
listinguished chief. 
is desire to settle in the country; to 





He expressed to 






n terms of amity and good fellowship 
the Indians, and to be useful to them 
ntroducing among them the arts of civil- 






n. 
.i¢ chief heard him out, and then said, 
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friends of Mrs. Crump are very sorry that 
she should live so unpleasantiy ; but yet, as 
she resides in an elegant house, and dresses 


elegantly, the world wiil still say she made 


a good match. 









CHIEF. 






“ Brother, you ask much, and you 


promi eC 


much. What pledge can you give of your 


rood faith ?” 


“The honor of a man that never knew de- 


ception,” was the reply. 
} 


*“ The white man’s word may be good to 


the white man, yet it is but wind when 


spoken to the Indian,” said the sachem. 


“ T have put my life into your hands,” said 
the judge; “is that not an evidence of my 


good mtention? T[ have placed confidence 
in the Indian, and will not believe that he 
will abuse or betray the trust that is thus 
reposed,” 


“So much is well,” replied the chief, “ the 


Indian will repay confidence with confi- 
cence; if you will trust him, he will trust 
you. But I must have a pledge. Let this 


boy go with me to my wigwain; [ will bring 
him back in three days with my answer !” 
If an arrow had pierced the bosom of th: 


mother, she could not have felt a deepei 
pang than went to her heart, as the Indian 
made this proposal. She sprang from her 
seat, and running to the boy, who stood at 
the side of the sachem looking into his face 
with pleased wonder and admiration, she en- 
circled him in her arms, and pressing him 
close to her bosom, was about to fly from the 
A sloomy and ominous frown came 


not 


room, 
over the sachem’s brow, 


but he did 


speak. 

But not so with Judge W. He knew that 
the success of their enterprise, the lives of 
his family, depended upon the decision of 
the moment. “Stay, stay, my daughter,” 
said he. 
He is not more to you than to me. | 


But, mi 


*“ Bring back the boy, I beseech 
you. 
would not risk a hair of his head. 
child, he must go with the chief. God wii! 


He will be as safe in the 


watch over him! 
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sachem’s wigwam as beneath our roof, and 
in your arms.” 

The agonized mother hesitated for a mo- 
ment; she then slowly returned, placing the 
boy on the knee of the chief, and kneeling 
at his feet, burst into a flood of tears. The 
gloom passed from the sachem’s brow, but 
he said not a word. He arose, took the boy 
in his arms and departed. 

I shall not attempt to describe the agony 
of the mother for the three ensuing days. 
She was agitated by contending hopes and 
fears. In the night she awoke from sleep, 
seeming to hear the screams of her child 
calling upon its mother for help! But the 
time wore away—and the third day came. 


How slowly did the hours pass ! 


The morn- 
ing waned away ; noon arrived; and the af- 
ternoon was far advanced; yet the sachem 
came not. ‘There was a gloom over the 
whole household. ‘The mother was pale and 
silent, as if despair was setting coldly around 
her heart. Judge W. walked to and fro, 
going every few minutes to the door and 
looking through the opening in the forest to- 


ward the sachem’s abode. 





THE HEART. * 


At last, as the rays of the setting «., 
thrown upon the tops of the { : 


forest 








A TALE OF 


The following affecting story is related in 
a work written by the Rev. H. Edwards. It 
shows that the most determined pride of 
purpose cannot conquer love; and that the 
latter emotion, secretly encouraged some- 
times preys upon life, and produces death. 
There are those who laugh and sneer in 
supposing such a state of things, and attribute 
such effects to weak mindedness. All hearts, 
however, are not constituted alike, and the 
annexed simple tale may be regarded with 
sympathy by some readers: 

“The daughter of a country curate in 
Hampshire, being reduced by the death of 
her father to the hard necessity of seeking 
some mode of subsistance, could find no other 
than going into the service of an old female 
friend of her mother’s as her maid. Emily 
(that was her name) received from her 
parents the best education. She was hand- 
some, had a very pleasing figure, was sensi- 





the eagle feathers of the chiefiain yo... pe OPP 
dancing above the bushes in the , es et. F 
He advanced rapidly, and the |itt!, poet bg 
at his side. He was gaily attired 4. ea 
chief—his feet being dressed in yy... a F 
a fine beaver skin was on his shoy!, ees 
eagle’s feathers were stuck int ade 
He was in excellent spirits, and < : . 
was he of his honors, that he co, ve 
inches taller than before. He was . « - 
his mother’s arms, and in that brief ad 
she seemed to pass from death | i de 
was a happy meeting—too happy for ae 
describe. aks 
“The white man has conquered !" gif r pass! 
the sachem ; “ here let us be friends, | n him 
have trusted an Indian; he wil! reps: ved W! 
with confidence and friendship.” 
He was as good as his word; a: 
W. lived for many years in peace wi 
Indian tribes, and succeeded in : 
foundation of a flourishing and ees Li 
community.—Merry’s Museuin. | " 
5 
THE HEART. A 
ble, discreet, reserved, and of a very : 
deportment. Unfortunately for her, a youn: M 
gentleman of good fortune, who was afr ‘ 
of the family with whom she lived ! r 
ly visited at the house. Poor En 
generally assisted in serving the t T 
thus an opportunity of seeing the y« 
and fell in love with him before s T 
aware of the progress of the sentiment 
heart. When she did perceive it, ber F 
induced her to oppose it, and she 
strong efforts for that purpose ; V 
violent were her struggles, that her 
was seriously affected by them. Hier o= V 
tress, who loved her tenderly, ater 
consulted several physicians in vain, seoto* 0 
to the house of a friend at twenty mors © 
tance, to try whether change of air wou ® E 
of any service to her. 
The absence of the object of her sf-«" 1 


no doubt, contributed to her recovery 


THE 


nai to her mistress, and having the 
"» opportunities as before, her passion re- 
al ‘Firmly resolved to conquer, or to die, 
- than give way to an attachment in 
ys ofher, she relapsed into a deplorable 
of health. The physicians, not being 
| discover the cause of her disorder, 


to 


at she must be affected by some deep 
vow, and pronounced her in danger. Her 
ssonate mistress entreated her to entrust 
4 th the secret; and to induce her todo 
wid her the danger she was in and pro- 
’ { not only not to betray her confidence, 
bt do her utmost to obtain the means 
— to her cure. Overcome by the 
sien of her mistress, she acknowledged 

assion, and begged her to conceal it 
»him who was the object of it, and re- 
yed with resignation the news of her ap- 


THE 


Likeness of Heaven ! 
Agent of power! 
Man is thy victim, 
Shipwreck’s thy dower! 
Spices and jewels 
From valley and sea, 
Armies and banners 
Are buried in thee ! 


What are the riches 
Of Mexico’s mines, 
To the wealth that far down 
In thy deep waters shines? 
Thy proud waves that cover 
The conquering west— 
Thou fling’st them to death, 
With one heave of thy breast! 


From the high hills that view 
Thy wreck-making shore, 
When the bride of the mariner 
Shrieks at thy roar ; 

When, like lambs in the tempest, 
Or mews in thy blast, 

O'er thy ridge-broken billows 
Thy canvass is cast— 

How humbling to one 
With a heart and a soul, 

To look on thy greatness 
And list to its roll ; 


OCEAN. 


63 


proaching dissolution, which would at last 
her 
which all her efforts had been unable to van- 


deliver from an unfortunate passion 


Her mistress could not help inform- 
They be- 


quish. 
ing her husband of the discovery. 
van to sound the young man upon the subject, 
and finding by degrees, that he had observed 


the merits of Emily, they prevailed upon 


: 


him to pity her situation. He consented ; 


asked to see her, (she being previously pre- 


pared for it by her mistress ;) entered into 
conversation with her; testitied the greatest 
de:ire to see her health re-established: and 
even went so far as to say that if she could 
recover he would be happy to marry her. 
‘Marry me! cried she, raising her arms 
und fixing her eyes upon him.  * Marry 
me! and throwing her head back, she in- 


stantly expired,” 


OCEAN. 


To think how that heart 
In cold ashes shall be, 
While the voice of Eternity 
Rises from thee. 
Yes! where are the cities 
Of Thebes and of Tyre, 
Swept from the nations 
Like sparks from the fire; 
The glory of Athens, 
The splendor of Rome? 
Dissolved—and forever— 
Like dew in thy foam. 
But thou art almighty, 
Eternal—sublime— 
Unweakened—unwasted— 
Twin-brother of Time! 
Fleets, tempests, nor nations 
Thy glory can bow, 
As the stars first beheld thee, 


Still chainless art thou! 


But hold! when thy surges 
No longer shal! roll, 
And that firmament’s length 
Is drawn back as a scroll. 
Then—then shall the spirit 
That sighs by thee now, 
Be more mighty—more lasting— 
More changeless than thou. 
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LIGHT IN DARKNE 


‘ ‘ i war life's st : 
Did the wing of love 
C ghtiv wafting t igh the gloom 
rea oir ia 
I a yw 8 it y ws bright, 
\ t rapture'’sr 
As rk 23 = Vs us Worius ght 
We \ r 2aw by t a) 
. " } nal = ie 
I remember being much startled, and al- 
most sh ;@d, ohne dav, Waen 1n conversation 
' ~ & } rine rote and 
wit i ,» OV earing im gu und 
( t the sentiments containe in iiel We 
hag Cc [ t 
i 
my 3 sawin he » . 
Phere is a joy in being mad 
Phat only Madmen know.” 


It then appeared to me as a state of suffering 


—— 

Vithnout mitigation--—a@ cark and cisma!i cloud, 

Se oo ee ¢ enat eanid ha diccrarne 

n which no Drignt spot could be discerned— 

t 

i bitter Cup of sorrow, Without one drop of 
eet : frownine iovicence } nol 

SW — irowning I rovicence, throuch 


ich a Father’s smile could never be dis- 
cernible. 

I was at that time young, and the friend 
with whom I conversed was advanced in life, 
ind had had much experience, which per- 
1aps uttracted my attention to what appeare d, 
it first, so uninviting, and in after years my 
wn views seemed gradually to coincide witt 


he sentiments alluded to, as opportunities 
xccurred, which brought the subject more 
immediately before my view. 

The very insensibility to the misfortunes 
vhich are sometimes the cause of producing 
his malady, seems in itself a merciful 
1melioration of suffering. The torpor into 
which the feelings are hushed must afford 
emporary relief; and past occurrences, if 
recailed, appearing like in distinctdreams, cust 
. shade over the vividness of painful truths 
om which they have escaped. 

‘The imagination, in such cases, often be- 
somes strong and vivid, even when it had 
previousiy seemed to lie dormant; and lends 
s aid in emancipating the sufferer from 
rmer scenes and circumstances. A kind 
¢ mental transmigration takes place, by 
vhich identity is lost sight of, and a new 

iracter assumed, accompanied by new 

is of tiought, and, we may suppose, at- 


y an entire change of ieelings. In 
g L 


SS.—THE MANIAC, 


this way, poverty is ofte: 
possession of wealth, sorr 
and mirth, and the lowest «= 
wretchedness for all the yr 
polished life, an 
great and noble in birth, but 
itself. 

Who would deny that re! 
thus living in a world of y 
it were, by the dark ve 


from realities once so visib 


tians, who have become 
other point, have been reca 
the most absurd aberrations ¢ 
rationality, by the introdu 


ts. “ The anchor of th 


1e¢ 
j 


+ Fs > Lh . ] ~ “—) 
steadtast,”’ will sustain thos 
hopes upon it, even in this 


) , a 1 . 
oor, tnouga reason 


rry 


hipwreck. The pearl of gr 
ugh it may be beneath th 
affliction, can never be lost. 

Many years since, | wasr 
a person under these circumst 
history | had previously lear: 
excite in me much interest and = 

She was the wife ofa res 
man, who had, for many years, 
respected for integrity and 
through some unforeseen causes, 
stances had become involved, 
blame having been attached to 
overpowered by the fear of meetinz 
itors, in an evil hour he left his 
family, consisting of a wife, and 
three or four small children, and + 
the country altogether, or conces 
so that his retreat could not be 
His poor agonized wife was not : 
intentions and totally ignorant 
become of him. 

The embarrassed state of her 
affairs was no longer a secret, 
herself deserted at such a crisis & 
her to despair. 

The creditors came immediately 


all his effects, and an auction was su 
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LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 


no ouroose of selling everything. The 
distracted wife and mother was wit- 
| the preparations usual on such 


sto all 
. and one by one, she looked at 


rasjOns, 

article of furniture belonging to herselt 
: hildren, as they were brought out to be 
vied over to the highest bidder. One 


vonly, at length, remained of all that 


ace called hers—a little cabinet, for 


+}; she pleaded, as being the gift, perhaps, 
beloved mother ; it contained her private 
' eel papers, with which many recol- 
tions of happier days were, uo doubt, as- 
ated, and probably some little trinkets 
wie valuable from the persons by whom 
s were bestowed. 
“Will you take that, too,” was her 
senctoly, but despuiring appeal, as she 
‘to retain it from the merciless grasp of 
» odurate beings employed on such oc- 
sions as the agents in those tragic scenes. 
hat, too, must go; poor, afflicted one, it 
sed as if this refusal inflicted a deeper 
snd than she had felt when all beside was 
por removed from her; it convinced her 
no spark of pity was felt for her desti- 
son, and that all were alike insensible to 
r SOrrOWS. 
Her crushed spirit sunk in a struggle 
hich was too much for her feeble frame, 
|, overwhelmed with complicated trials, 
» became almost instantly deprived of 
ison, and was obliged to be removed from 
tr family to one of those asylums provided 
rpersons afflicted with this dreadful malady. 
That dismal chamber, with its lofty 
ing, and prison-like windows, placed so 
ch as to elude the daring even of the 
vered maniac, is stil] in my remembrance, 
ithe impressions made upon my mind by 
be appearance of that lone one have never 
ren effaced by the varied scenes of many 
volving years, 
Unentering the room, the object of my 
St Was soon pointed out to me; she was 
ting up in bed, dressed with the plain, un- 
mered cap usually worn by hospital pa- 
tats, her face flushed with fever, her eyes 
etless and wandering, and one arm tied up 
iffrom some recent accident, caused, as I 
erwards learned, from dislocation produced 
ler own endeavors to free herself from 


the banda es made use of to prevent self- 
injury, during violent paroxysms of insanity. 

That distressing crisis was, however, now 
past, and had been exchanged for a less 
alarming stage of the disorder. 

A favorite dog seemed to occupy all her 
thoughts just then, and she talked to it as if 
it were near her with the utmost volubility, 
begging of imaginary persons, to whom she 
addressed herself, to be kind to it; but Fido 
was nowhere to be seen, thouch she called 
for him loudly and repeatedly; it was one 
of the aberrations of her disordered brain, 
and soon passed away, like a feverish dream. 

As | had no means of introduction to the 
invalid, to whom I was a pertect stranger, | 
felt somewhat at a loss how to address her, 
or make the inquiries after her health which 
my friend, who was at the time incapable of 
doing so, had requested of me. 

J at length ventured, with some degree 
of perturbation, | confess, to approach her bed. 
and timidly inquired how she felt herself 
tobe. She seemed surprised at my visit, and, 
1 fancied, annoyed, and replied to my ques- 
tion with a nonchalance which confirmed 
my opinion, “that she was quite well.” | 
then mentioned the name of the person at 
whose desire I had called, and expressed his 
anxiety about her, at the same time approach- 
ing the side of the bed where she was 
sitting ; she again assured me that she was 
quite well, in the same cheerful tone, but 
with a manner which still implied that she 
thought I was intruding on her. 

Not seeming, however, to notice this, I 
continued to remain beside her bed, and with 
the hope of winning her confidence, endea- 
vored to draw her into conversation. She at 
length appeared to become conscious that J 
was interested in her welfare, and her man- 
ner, by degrees, grew more gentle and con- 
fiding. She then began to communicate to 
me many of the innocent fancies which oc- 
cupied her thoughts, just then, and had 
taken the place of others, which had lately 
been so heart-rending. Among the rest, a 
most happy conclusion had been formed as to 
what had become of her husband—he was 
gone to be a missionary to the Chinese, and 
she was not only perfectly satisfied, but 
pleased, that it should be so. She talked for 
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66 ON THE BURIAL OF 


cometime of the impenetrable walls of the 
great city, till her restless thoughts wan- 
dered to some other channel. No gloom, 
however, or melancholy, tinged her wild 
chimerase; heerfulness and contentment ap- 
peared to pervade all her imaginings. 

At length, [ proposed reading to her, to 
which she at once consented ; when I opened 
the Bible, she ceased to ramble, and became 
calm and still. The passage selected was 
the beautiful one hundred and third Psalm. 

When I commenced to read, her thoughts 
seemed at once to be concentrated, and, to 
my no smal! delight and surprise, she re- 
peated the whole Psalm, word for word, 
correctly, always anticipating me in each 
verse, and evincing much feeling and interest. 

When I had finished, she said, “1 do not 
like that word ‘Saviour ;’ it is acold word.” 
I felt disappointed, and feared to hear her re- 
lapse into absurdities; * but,” che immediate- 
ly resumed, ‘ I will tell you what I like, my 
Saviour ; that is the word that brings comfort.” 

These words were uttered with a fervor 
of expression never to be forgotten, while 


she endeavored to cross her dis 


of grace over the saddest ravaves 





SIR JOHN MOORE. 


abled ar. 
her breast, and raised her bright eyo. ; 
ward, It told of brighter hopes, « 


dark and mysterious house—jt poin:, 
anchor of the soul cast within +h, 


was Christianity beaming throy 
tered vision of reason—it was t}, 


sorrow. 

She was very unwilling that | 
leave her, and endeavored, with mue} 
tion, to prolong my stay, which at tha: 
was impossible. Poor, lone one! | 
not have thought that her release was 
near at hand; but He in whom she had } 


lieved was already at the door—* The \j > 


was come, and Called for her—a brigh; 
day was even now dawning after her piy 
of sorrow. } 
The following day, her emancipated s 
was with Him whose name was sweet t 
in the hour of “lonely woe,” and 
presence she seemed to recognize wt: 
other remembrances were confused, or , 


gether effaced. 


' 


Mother's Mavazine 





ON THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE, 
A SHORT CRITICISM.—BY AN AMATEUR. 


There is no finer specimen of English 
poetry, than the celebrated lyric of Rev. 
Charles Wolfe, on the burial of Sir John 
Moore. Sir John died in Spain, and was 
hastily buried at night. Before the services 
were completed, the army of Napoleon ap- 
proached, and the sad mourners were obliged 
to take refuge on the sea. For the benefit 
of our young rhymers, and particularly be- 
cause the poem itself has been very gene- 
rally misprinted, and badly mangled in many 
of the thousand and one publications of the 
day, [ offer it as it fell mournfully from the 
poet’s own pen. 


“ Not a drum was heard, not a firneral note 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
Over the grave where our hero we buried 


We buried him darkly—at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning ; 
By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 
No useless coffin inclosed his breast, 
Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him; 
But he Jay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 


Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of surrow ; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow 


We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed, 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 


That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his be 


And we far away on the billow! 


Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that’s gone 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him 

But little he'll reck if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid hi: 

But half of our heavy task was done 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone 
Sut we left him alone with his glory 


By studying carefully this poem, they 


reader will perceive every species 0! ex" 
lence that can form any part of the most 
fect specimen of lyric verse. Read 11, th? 
my young friend, read it a hundred and § 
times, and you may yourself become 2" 
to the now unrivaled bard. —Ladies' Repost 
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Thomas, Lord Lyttleton, was a young no- 
. .oof considerable parliamentary talents, 
gay and dissipated mind. A few 
hts orevious to his demise, soon after he 
t into bed, he saw a female at the foot 
with a dove in her hand, and beautifully 
syed in white, who told him in a very im- 
.<ive manner, to prepare himself for death, 
third night from that, exactly at twelve 
ek, he should depart this life. 

ilis lordship, who had ever led a gay life, 
pcoiving it was some female who had got 











» his room, and said so merely to joke with 
iymoed out of bed; but to his astonish- 
vt found the door fast, and no person in 
» rom except his valet, who was fast 








e9 in a recess, where he always lay. 
»stiy alarmed at the circumstance, it made 





ep impression upon him, and he deter- 





oj to put off a visit he was to have paid 
: Andrews that very week; and the night 
‘v the spectre prescribed as his last was 
very one he was expected to sleep at 










Lafaad 

Qo the fatal evening, his lordship had 
nl of his friends about him, who amused 
nelves in looking at the family pictures 
tie hour of twelve o'clock arrived. As 
eof them regarded it as a phantom of 
jordship’s brain, they privately put the 
vk forward a few minutes. As soon as it 
ck, he turned around to all who were 
‘him, and said, 

“You see I have jockeyed the Ghost !” 
‘wn which he went up to bed; and his 
‘brought him some trifling medicine to 
it, but had forgotten a spoon to stir it; he 










m down for one, and on his return 
tim actually a corpse on the bed! He 






iathis lordship’s fine stop watch, and 

the hands exactly at the stroke of 
ve o'clock! Mr. Andrews finding his 
“uip did not come down on the day he 
mised, which was the very one on which 
‘ed, could not imagine the reason of it, 
‘had retired to rest somewhat before 
He had not been long lying down, 
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DREAM. 






when the curtains at the foot of the bea were 
drawn open, and he saw his lordship standing 
before him in a large figured morning gown, 
which always remained in the house, for his 
lordship’s sole use. Mr. Andrews conceiving 
that his lordship had arrived after he had re- 
tired, as he had so positively expected him 
that day, said to him, 

“ My lord, you are at some of your tricks; 
go to your bed, or I will throw somethin 
you.” 


at 


a 
b=] 


The answer he returned was, 
“Tt is all over with me, Andrews!” 
instantly disappeared. 


and 
As there was a large 
close press at the foot of the bed, he con- 
ceived his lordship had got into it, and rose 
to see; but he did not find him there. He 
next examined the night bolt on the door, 
and found it fast; and he saw by the candle 
he had not been long in bed; or he might 
otherwise have conceived it a dream. He 
rang his bell, and inquired of his servants 
where Lord Lyttleton was? They said they 
had not seen him. The night gown was 
next sought for, and found in its usual 
place. 

Mr. Andrews knew nothing of his lord- 
ship’s death till next day, 


when letters 


from London announced it to have taken 
place exactly at twelve o’clock the night 
before. 


As must naturally be supposed, the cir- 
cumstance and the loss of his friend, made a 
very great impression on the mind of Mr. 
Andrews, and affected him for some months 
after, as he was positive to his being awake at 
the time it happened, and of the appearance 
of the phantom. 

The above is a strange but well authenti- 
cated relation, attested by a remarkable co- 
incidence of facts, which no sophistry can 
overturn. That God sometimes moves out 
of the usual paths of his providence, is a fact, 
which is prominently marked on the pages 


of divine inspiration. God is not responsible 


to man for his proceedings, and none can say 
unto him, “ What doest thou ?” 
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H, Harry! that was 
wrong. How could you 
strike old Rover?” 

“ Because he stepped 
Son my kite with his big 
heavy foot, and like to 
p made a hole in it,” re- 

ithe boy, 2 lad of ten years old; who 


pica 


: en reproved by his fnother for striking 
thful old house dog. 

«But Rover didn’t do it on purpose. He 
jst mean to break your kite.” 

«[ don't suppose he did. But he had no 
xpess to tread on my kite. He’s big 
zh to know better, I should think—and 
ij enough, too.” 

«He's old enough to be a very wise dog, 
“ry; and so I think he is—much wiser as 
iy, than you are as aboy. If he had been 
sfolish and passionate a dog as you are a 
yr, be would have turned round and bit you, 
ead of walking off as he did with a look 
mefat your bad treatment. I am sorry 
" you should treat Rover unkindly—you 
ful! others.” 

“Why me of all others, mother ?” 

“Have I never told you how Rover saved 
wat life ?” 

“No! How was it, mother? When did 
eave my life? ‘Tell me.” 

“Are you not sorry that you struck the 
hful old dog ?”” 

“Yes, lam; Iwasa naughty boy. But 
me how he saved my life, mother.” 

‘You were once a very little boy, just like 
wat dear brother Willy. It was in the 
amer time, just as it is now, and you used 
tua about in the garden, and gather the 
vers and pick fruit, and sometimes lie 














‘The steel plate accompaniment to this little 
“cl, as Wellas the sketch itself, will please, per- 
* the juvenile members of the family circle better 
“(heir grown up brothers and sisters, aunts and 
*, whose tastes are more critical and severe. The 
4ers will all be on the side of the little folks. And 
“em in Our favor we shall do very well. 
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down and fall asleep upon the grass. Rover 
was younger then; and a fine, large, active 
dog. tle was very fond of you, and when 
you were out alone at play he would always 
keep with you, as if he were afraid you 
might get into danger. 

“One day you went into the garden with 
your little basket, and gathered it full of 
flowers. Rover was asleep on the other side 
of the house, and did not see you go out. I[ 
was looking from the window, and all at 
once I saw Rover start up and come running 
into the house. He acted as if some one 
had called him. After running through all 
the rooms below, | heard his big feet on the 
stairs. He came up with two or three heavy 
bounds. Entering into my room, he looked 
all around and then up into my face. 

“* Where’s Harry, Rover!’ I said, for the 
thought of you came instantly into my mind. 
‘Go and fiad him, sir.’ 

“ The dog understood me. He turned short 
away, sprang down stairs, and out into the 
garden. I followed him, for [ felt strangely 
concerned about you. As I approached the 
lower part of the garden, 1 heard Rover 
growling, and soon saw him shaking some- 
thing in his;mouth with great violence, while 
the hair on his body stood out straight and 
stiff, like bristles. Close beside him, you lay 
sleeping calmly ona bank. You may sup- 
pose | was almost horror struck, when I 
came near enough to see a venomous snake 
in Rover’s mouth. The faithful dog had, 
doubtless, saved your life. And you,—ah, 
Harry! think of it—and you have been so 
thoughtless and cruel as to strike Rover !” 

The boy, at this, burst into tears, and hid 
his face in his mother’s lap. He continued 
to weep for some time; then he went after 
the faithful animal, and when he had found 
him, he caressed him, and talked to him in 
such a kind way, that Rover, who never held 
resentment, forgot in an instant the blow he 
had received, and was as happy again as an 
old dog could be. 
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VICISSITUDES OF LIFE. 


ORIGINAL. 


VICISSITUDES OF LIFE. 


BY MRS. S. BROUGHTON. 


In the morning of life, when my young heart was free, 
And buoyant with gladness, as waves of the sea, 

Aye! free as the light breeze that sings on the mountains, 
Or sunbeams that dance in the crystalline fountains ; 

Ere sorrow’s dark spell o’er my spirit had pass’d, 

Or the soul had grown chill in the storm’s piercing blast, 
I deemed that this earth might a paradise prove, 

When its bowers were illum’d by the sunlight of love. 


I carelessly roam’d by the silver-ton’d rills, 
That sang their wild lays ’mid embowering hills, 
And joyed in the flow’rets that radiantly grew 


In the shadowy dell, nursed by sunbeam and dew. Pleas 
But the autumn wind swept over hill-side and dale, reader, | 
And my beautiful blossoms lay withered and pale, word ! 
And the frost-spirit threw a dim arch o’er the tide, - power t 
Where, with half-suppress’d murmurs, the pent waters glide. a 
throug 
I have seen the young bride that went forth in her pride geen it 
To roam the wide world by her chosen one’s side, aiming 
The rose-tint of joy on her bright cheek was glowing, pot noti 
And soft shining curls o’er her fair neck were flowing ; at the fi 
She fancied love’s bowers were all trelliss’d with flowers,” And hay 
Where zephyrs might dally through golden wing’d hours, are amo 
And seraphs come down in the lov’d twilight time, Ant ye 
To sing the sweet song of their own starry clime. ay 
I have seen her again, and the once flashing eye weary 
Had wept the dark fountains of misery dry ; dark c} 
The gay wreathing smile from her sad lip was gone, you we 
And her beautiful cheek was all pallid and wan. pers 
On the fair marble brow sat the mock’ry of life, unmitig 
For her spirit had fail’d in the world’s bitter strife ; wemed 
And she long’d to lie down where the weary ones rest, : e 
With the pall of oblivion enshrouding her breast. a 
And the beautiful visions that cheered her of yore, way— 
O, they come to her desolate spirit no more: ne sou 
For the cold wind hath swept o’er her garden of flowers, word hi 
And rifled the bloom of her spirit’s luv’d bowers. tothe 
All the buds that she cherish’d in youth’s early day, 7 
At the touch of the spoiler have withered away ; ses 
And the sere leaves alone on life’s bending tree wave, oct 
Whose lone shadow points to the realms of the grave. ls sl 
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And the pute crystal fountain that mirror’d so clear 
The haven of bliss to her young fancy dear ; 

How dark is its surface since sorrow hath swept, 
With its cold blighting breath, o’er the young vines that crept 
’*Mid the willows that gracefully border’d its tide, 

And flaunted their green leaves in beauty and pride ; 

And no longer its melody charms the sad ear, 

For its waters are chained by the frosts of despair. 
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“Speak gently; ‘tis a little thing, 
Dipped in the heart's deep well : 
The good, the joy which it may bring, 
Eternity shall tell.” 
Pleasant words! Do you know, dear 
sader, how potent a spell lies in a pleasant 
yordt Have you not often thought of its 
»wer to soothe—to charm—to delight, when 
i things else fail? As you have passed on 
rough the journey of life, have you not 
ven it smoothing many a ruffled brow, and 
aiming many an aching bosom? Have you 
jot noticed it in the house and by the way— 
i the fireside, and in the place of business ? 
4nd have you not felt that pleasant words 
ve among the “ charities that sweeten life ?”’ 
4h! yes, and their influence has come over 
Frourown soul. Not long since when you 
vent bending to the earth, oppressed and 
weary with life’s manifold sorrows—when 
fark clouds had hovered over you—when 
you were ready to yield in despondency the 
pursuit of happiness, and give yourself up to 
mmitigated gloom—when no object of life 
wemed desirable, and even the friendships 
dearth were worthless in your eyes—when 
jou fain have passed the companion of your 
iildhood unnoticed as you met him by the 
viy—oh! you can tell how, in such an hour, 
ne sound of a cheerful voice—one pleasant 
word has dispelled the gloom, and given you 
‘othe world again—a man—a hopeful, trust- 
ogman. You can tell us how, like an an- 
re-whisper, was the kind inquiry of that 
‘mpanion, and how the tone of cheerful 
ympathy sent the dark clouds rolling from 


your sky, and, revealing the bright light of 
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day, showing you that earth is not all a 
wilderness, nor man a being utterly deserted 
to wretchedness. 

Or, when you come from the counting- 
room or workshop, care-worn and weary— 
when your brow has been furrowed, and your 
thoughts perplexed—when troubles of the 
present, and anxieties for the future, have 
crowded every peaceful feeling from your 
heart, and when you almost dreaded to re- 
turn to your fireside lest the sight of dear 
ones there should increase your distress—tell 
us what has been the influence of a pleasant 
word at such atime. Tell us how that, ere 
you opened your door, the sound of glad 
voices reached your ear, and as you entered, 
how the troubles of your soul were laid at 
rest, and cares, for the present and for the 
future, fled before the pleasant words of your 
smiling children, and the gentle greeting of 
your wife. 

Or, when the ire of your spirit has been 
roused, and indignant feelings have reigned 
supreme in your breast—when the angry 
threat was just rising to your lips, or the 
mal:xnant wish about to burst from your 
heart—what mighty spell caused the storm 
so suddenly to subside, and spoke the turbu- 
lent wave so quietly to rest? Was it the 
whisper of a pleasant word that restored 
calmness to your tempest-tossed soul? Did 
the soft answer turn away wrath ? 

Reader, we might write a volume on this 
delightful theme. Go where we will, abide 
where we may, we feel its power. In every 
place we find some, who have but to speak, 
and gloom—unbidden, unwelcome guest— 
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72 MAIDENHOOD. 

departs in haste, and the raging waves of assure you it might cost you many q om. 

passion are hushed, as by His voice whoonce ere you could learn to speak in plegsy,, 
said, “ Peace, be still.” But they are few. to all whom you might chance to “tty Rg THE 
Among the multitudes of the earth, how in one short day; and if you accom»! ‘ : g the 
small the number who habitually, and from perhaps it would be a better day's wort . griding 
principle, speak pleasantly. You have met ever you did; and you might lay y np wseral 
them. Now and then they have crossed on the pillow of rest at night, With { cling ga sie 
your path, and { doubt not your whole soul akin to those of spirits around the thron. ry, 8 
has blessed them as it ought for the words Oh, learn this art yourselves, a}! a ‘ ve fae 
which were balm to your wounded spirit. have felt the kindly influence of ,),, reant 0 
And did you not wish you were like them? Speak pleasant words around Siesta i hum 
Did you not feel that earth would be a para- ever pleasantly, and be assured that Pte wupplys 
dise indeed, if all the tones of that matchless ing tones of joy, and dispositions formeg , oresent 
instrument, the human voice, were in har- constant kindness, shall be your reward, iglow t 
mony with the kind thoughts of a tho- Sister, brother, friend—would you repio- snd, at 
roughly kind heart? But while you thus life one sunny day? would you gather ar me populat 
wished, did you resolve to add one to their you those who will cheer you in the pron ans guls, Vv 
number? Would that I could persuade you hour? Let the law of kindness rule yoy. boasted 
that it is your duty so to do—that henceforth tongue, and your words be pleasant gs ; ‘ bers bei 
. you should make it you study. You think it “dew of Hermon,” and as “ the dew th) the em| 
a small matter, requiring little effort. But I descended on the mountains of Zion,” ; a, t 
i lad isi¢ 
T whi 
MAIDENHOOD. ser’ 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. set 
emne 
Maiden! with the meek brown eyes, O thou child of many prayers ! eecruin 
In whose orbs a shadow lies Life hath quicksands—life hath snares! Such 
Like the dusk in evening skies ! Care and age come unawares! vergre 
i Thou whose looks outshine the sun, Like the swell of some sweet tune, esis 
: ' Golden tresses wreathed in one, Morning rises into noon, “— 
y As the braided streamlets run! May glides onward into June. we 
; Standing with reluctant feet, Childhood is the bough where slumbered ” : 
il Where the brook and river meet, Birds and blossoms, many numbered; oe 
Womanhood and childhood fleet ! Age, that bough with snow encumbered vty 
| Gazing with a timid glance, Gather, then, each flower that grows, dition ¢ 
if On the brooklet’s swift advance, When the young heart overflows three b 
i On the river’s broad expanse. To embalm that tent of snows. nor the 
q iy Deep and still, that gliding stream Bear a lily in thy hand, weed 
sf Beautiful to thee must seem, Gates of brass cannot withstand ie 
) rT As the river of a dream. One touch of that magic wand. - - 
if i Then why pause with indecision, Bear, through sorrow, wrong and rut! any 
if ' When bright angels in thy vision In thy heart the dew of youth, a ‘ 
AR Beckon thee to fields Elysian. On thy lips the smile of trutl.. da 
; p) Seest thou shadows sailing by, O, that dew-like balm shall steal ge 
; i As the dove with startled eye Into wounds that cannot heal, nin 
AP Sees the falcon’s shadow fly ? Even as sleep our eyes doth seal. all thes 
| Hear’st thou voices on the shore, And that smile, like sunshine, dart oun 
‘3! That our ears perceive no more, Into many a sunless heart, me at 
i! Deafened by the cataract’s roar ? For a smile of God thou art. On | 
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CHAPTER V. 
‘Continued from page 50. } 

TE number of recruits annually required 
she Russian army, at the tine we are ce- 
eribig, was the same as it had been for 
gyeral years past. Poland first, and Circas- 
att. have drafted severely upon the 


zy 
33 


wy, and, independent of all active service, 
se favorite pastimes of the great drill-ser- 
sant of the empire require a great amount 
‘human life to keep going. The rate of 
wpplys therefore, since the accession of his 


gent Imperial Majesty, has never been 
iow the average standard of five in a thou- 
wt and occasionally above it. Taking the 
woulation of the empire at sixty millions of 
a which is considerably below their own 
sted valuation, and allowing for the num- 
iers being levied alternate years from half 
the empire, which rule is often encroached 
won, this alone allows the crown a regular 
sovision of 150,000 recruits per annum. 
To which may be added those condemned to 
he service for crimes and misdemeanors— 
tose, such as all soldiers’ children, con- 
ened to it without—and the odd numbers 
weruing from Foundling Hospitals, &c, 

Such facts as these show not so much the 
ergrown size of the Russian army, as the 
“ormous expenditure of life at which it is 
naintained, 

Five men, between the ages of eighteen 
ind thirty, out of a thousand men, women, 
ud children, of all ages, tell severely upon 
ipopulation. There are certain conditions 
hich exeept certain individuals, but no con- 
ition can abate the number required. No 
ree brothers out of a family can be taken, 
wor the father of three children, unless there 
no one else to supply his place. Also, the 
sown exempts those it cannot use, such as 
we lame, the blind, and the sick; also, those 
te proprietor most wants, for which pur- 
mse a right of protection is granted him 
era certain number of men, according to 
ue size of the estate. But all this caution 

ud generosity is at the expense of the re- 
uaining peasants, the number of whom, after 
| these subtractions, is reduced to a small 
mount, and those necessarily of the most 
we and useful men in the village. 

Un the present occasion the population on 


snares ! 
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the estate was such as to furnish the crown 
with two recruits, and the risk lay between 
only eight men; nor was it decided whether 
all of these were competent subjects to 
draw. 

These eight men were now gathered to- 
gether at the great front steps of the baronial 
residence we have mentioned, being kept 
under a kind of restraint by six soldiers, 
whose shabby ill-fitting clothes, and dull, 
jaded, extinguished looks, were not calcu- 
lated to encourage, far less to delude, the 
hearts of those who were now to throw for 
this same lot. 

Mart was there. He had kept too much 
aloof from all his fellow-peasants to know 
who were destined to share this day of trial 
with him, and his eye ran mournfully over 
the figures of two or three of the most valu- 
able members’of their little village commu- 
nity, and fell with the sharpest pang of all 
upon the poor meagre person, and pale face 
of the bride-wooer. Hitherto Juhann had 
been screened, not from his lack of strength, 
or for his wife and two little children, but 
because he excelled in a species of carpen- 
tering highly useful on the estate. The 
power of protection, in the absence of the 
proprietor, was left to the Disponent’s dis- 
cretion, and Mart felt, what was perfectly 
truc, that the crime for which poor Juhann 
had forfeited it this time, was only that of 
being his friend. 

Juhann was standing, to all appearance, 
the same as ever; his head sunk on his 
breast, his limbs all nerveless and unstrung. 
His little boy, who seemed to have inherited 
his father’s meek pale face, was by his side. 
Father and child were seldom separated, and 
he seemed to have brought him out of mere 
habit. Mart drew close to him. Juhann 
lifted his eyes to his friend for a moment 
with a look of utter apathy, or what appeared 
such, and then raised them no more. 
did not exchange a word. 


They 
Mart’s feelings 
were wrought up for endurance, and he 
could neither have borne nor given one word 
of sympathy. 

Presently a coarse domineering voice was 
heard, and the Disponent appeared at the top 
of the steps and summoned them to enter. 
He was in the full swagger of revengeful in- 
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solence, and had his eye fixed upon Mart. 
But Mart did not look at him; at that mo- 
ment it mattered not who was the author of 
this bitter hour. The pity for his comrades 
had eased that dreadful sense of pity for him- 
self. To all, the summons sounded like a 
knell, and firm knees shook, and ruddy 
cheeks were blanched as they moved to- 
gether up the steps, four of the soldiers bring- 
ing up the rear, as if escorting prisoners. 
Mart perceived that his friend could hardly 
drag his limbs along. 

*“ Lean on me, Juhann,”’ he said, and 
stooped to support him, when he saw that 
the child was still on the father’s hand. 
“He can’t go with us,” said Mart; “ give 
him me; I’ll leave him below,” and he tried 
to disengage the little hand which Juhann 
held tight in his cold clammy grasp. 

“ Forward,” said the soldiers behind. 

“ Come on,” roared the Disponent in front. 
“* What’s all this about?—a child! Kick it 
down the steps.” 

At this moment one of the remaining sol- 
diers, as immovable a machine, to all appear- 
ance, as his comrades, came forward and 
said “ Dai”—give. It was not the word, 
but the look that spoke. Juhann let go his 
hold. Mart lifted up the little thing above 
those next him, and the soldier received it 
kindly in his arms. This little act refreshed 
the poor men’s hearts for a moment. 

They were now shown through a great 
bare hall into a side apartment, which, though 
spacious and lofty, was close and unventilat- 
ed, for the dusky double windows had been 
left standing the year round. There, upon 
coarse chairs brought in for the purpose, for 
it was dirty and unfurnished, were seated 
the Hakenrichter, (a kind of magistrate for 
the district,) and an officer in uniform ; be- 
hind them, at a long desk, several officials, 
all highly busy examining registers, scruti- 
nizing passports, and scrawling over a great 
many long sheets of coarse paper with the 
stamp of the Russian eagle at the top. 

The magistrate was a hard-featured, red- 
haired, thin man, who looked as if he could 
be both familiar and unfeeling. He had 
served in the army, and retired from it with 
that stamp of character which Russian habits 
engender, and Russiun Jaws protect. He al- 
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ways punished tae weaker party, an) 
himself on his justice; he never | 

word from a peasant, and boasted “inci. 
never taken in; he lied with unblns 
frontery, and thought himself clever. 
was fearfully passionate, and called hyims:'s 


others, and fancied himself witty. 

The officer was also very skinny and very 
He wore a great number of orders 
and his uniform showed him to be an aides. 
camp to the emperor. " 
testified that he could alternately look 4; 
tyrant or the slave, as circumstances vied 
require, but otherwise, no variety of oneal 
sion was discernible. 

Behind the magistrate stood the Disn. 
nent, who was high in his favor, looking. as 
usual, all honesty to those above him, and ! 
insolence to those below. 

Now ensued a scene, the mere mention of 
which, will be description sufficient. 
men, with the exception of poor J 
were all apparently in health, and free ftom 
deformity of limb, though one was smal! and 
But the crown is not satistied 
with appearances, lest, peradventure, 2 re. 
cruit should be thrust upon it who might re. 
quire the hospital, instead of the drill. Each 
inan, therefore, in turn, was subjected 
personal scrutiny, only to be compared in ns- 
ture and manner with that carried « 
slave and cattle markets; prolonged accord 
ing to the will and pleasure of the 
and conducted with every aggravation mot 
insulting to the feelings. 
feelings of the generality of the peasants are 
not very keen or delicate, and it woul! te 
surprising, if under all circumstances they 
were; nevertheless, on more than one ch 
there burned the glow of shame, and in mor 
than one eye there lowered a cloud of re 
sentment, which boded a day of heavy retr 
bution, however distant, between the op 
pressed and the oppressor. 

At the conclusion of this disgraceful scene, 
the individual, still in the same state, steppe 
upon a plank on which was fixed an upngt 
pole with the regulation standard of heist’ 
generally below the usual stunted sts 
It was absurd to measure 
Mart, who stood almost a foot abov 


His face, therefore, 
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qyssian laws must be performed to the 


eiiet. 

“Nodemur was made by the officer to any 
¢ the men hitherto presented ; though, act- 
ag as immediate agent for the crown, he is 
eperally difficult to please. But now Ju- 
sss turn was come, who stood last but two 

the list. The officer looked up, saw the 
ql and sickly frame, and said Jaconically, 
«Nelza!”"—he wont do A burning flush 
{ hope came over Juhann’s face and throat, 
sy had heard enough of Russian to know 
shat this characteristic word meant. The 
jisponent whispered busily in the magis- 
vate’s great miss-shapen ear-— 

«Alla sham, Herr Major,” said the lat- 
wr personage, turning to the officer. “ The 
slow has been starving himself on purpose 
wgetof He never had an hour’s illness in 
iis life. There’s not a stronger man on the 
sute; hecan do the work of three men. 
The Herr Major does not know what rogues 
hese fellows are. All a sham.” 

These words told with deadly effect; for 
4e mere suspicion of having disabled them- 
gives in any way for the service, is enough 
wovercome the fact even of their being un- 
erviceable. 

“Enough,” answered the officer; “ mea- 
are him,” 

Here again another chance of escape 
wemed to present itself; the revulsion from 
at moment of hope had deprived Juhann 
f his little remaining strength. As he 
sod upon the plank his whole frame sunk 
wether; his head dropped on his breast, 
ud his height fell far short of the allotted 
sapdard, 

“Stand up!” 
*Pull him up.” 

The soldiers tried to raise him, but the 
verveless, unstrung, and bare body slipped 
trough their grasp, and collapsed lower 
tan ever between them. The Disvonent 
iastened round with a brutal expression in 
iseye. A stout stick was in his hand, and 
vith it he struck the defenceless man a vio- 
eat blow. The poor creature started up like 
t goaded horse ; the soldiers jerked up his 
ead; it touched the required point for one 
noment, and then sunk again. 

But this was enough. He was ranged 


roared the magistrate. 
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aside to lot with the others. Mart had start- 
ed forward to his assistance, but had been 
ordered back by the magistrate; for one of 
the acquirements of the Russian service is to 
raise your voice to passion’s loudest pitch in 
al] and Mart 
went back, drawing his breath through his 
teeth. He forgot his own trials, but he suf- 
fered ten-fold in his poor friend. 

Another man followed, and then the last 
of the eight. He was a sleek-looking fellow, 
who had from the beginning shown no anx- 
iety. He now went through the appointed 
ceremony with alacrity, and stood before his 
judges sound and straight in limb, and more 
encumbered with flesh than any which had 
gone before. 

“ He won't do!” said the magistrate, with 
a peculiar expression of face at his military 
colleague. The officer looked up with a pe- 
culiar expression in return. This was all 
sufficient for the magistrate; he now went 
on more boldly. “ He is deformed,” he said. 
The officer scrutinized the man with the 
most serious air. “ The deformity is inter- 
nal,” said the magistrate, “ which is always 
of the worst kind. Will the Herr Major 
take the medical certificate ?” and he hand- 
ed him a paper. The gentleman addressed, 
gave a glance at its contents, and then 
thrust it into his pocket. 

“ He is deformed!” said the officer, with 
the regular word-of-command tone; and all 
the pens behind him went quicker than ever. 
“Deformed inside. Let him go:” and the 
soldiers permitted him to go out. The man 
was the magistrate’s cook, and the certificate 
a bank-note. 

After all this business was over, which oc- 
cupied hours in reality, however brief in de- 
scription, there ensued fresh copying of reg- 
isters, noting down of names, describing of 
persons, and other devices for securing the 
chief ends of Russian law, viz., the waste of 
time, and consumption of paper. Mean- 
while, the poor men, their numbers dimin- 
ished, and their risk increased, stood by with 
anxious hearts and haggard countenances, 
waiting till the mysterious scratching of 
pens and dusting of sand should come to an 
end. They did not know that the crown 
required to be certified of a man’s being de- 
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formed inside, on five separate sheets of 
stamped paper. 

At length a jar was brought in by the 
Disponent, and placed before the magistrate, 
with a little paper parcel. 
examined the 
before the whole party, as an unfeeling oper- 
ator would his instruments, counted them, 
put them into the jar, shook them up, and 
placed the vessel on a low table. The jar 
was a common earthen one, the mouth just 
wide enough to admit the human arm, and 
too deep for any light to be thrown on its 
contents. As there were two recruits to be 
taken, Nos. 1 and 2 were the fatal Jot. 

There is something repugnant and intol- 
erable to the mind in the thought that the 
fate of a man’s whole life should be made 
dependent on the choice of a little card. It 
is less derogatory and bitter to the heart to 
be made to suffer from the tyranny, caprice, 
or carelessness of another, than from the ap- 
parent results of our own will in a matter 
where neither reason, knowledge, nor expe- 
rience can avail. That the providence of 
the Almighty is linked with every trifle that 
befalls, it is our great privilege and duty to 
believe: at the same time, to be always at- 
taching great ends to trifling occurrences, is 
both unwise and unfeasible, and those who 
fancy they do so, are more liable to spend 
their lives in the excitement of a perpetual 
lottery, than in the composure of a perfect 
trust. We may approach to draw for a 
great stake with the firmest conviction that 
no such thing as chance exists; but still i 
is more than human to bear in mind that, 
while the hand is shilly-shallying between 
three or four scraps of paper of the same size, 
willing without a will, and choosing without 
a choice, that the God of the whole universe 
is presiding over the decision. There is no- 
thing in the whole economy of our lives in 
which He cal!s upon his creatures to act, 
even in the most trifling circumstances, 


‘yr ba 
lhis he opened, 


cards it contained leisurely 


without some kind of a reason, in the shane 
of duty, faith, or experience, to guide them, 
and it isa wicked system, however ¢ 
up — the semblance of fairness, when man 
obliges his fellow to decide upon a most mo- 
mentous step without the shadow of one to 
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The men were now all ranged it 

they had been examined before +) 1 

Me rvs figure stood conspicuous abo 
rest. 


vOVE allt 


“He'll do for the guards, Here Mason" 
said the magistrate, “after six m nth ‘ 
ing.” And his chuckle was taken up 
Disponent in a loud laugh. 

“Come,” said the officer jm 
“make haste—all is ready.” 

Perhaps one of the most barbarous ¢ 
tures in the scene, was the total abse 
all the cajolery usual on conscription » 
listment occasions. 
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No attempt was majo 
to delude these poor fellows in this } 
moment. No one spoke them fair; no 
talked of its being a fine thing to serve thei, 
Czar and their country. No one thoucht 
interposing the slightest veil between 1) 
and the real truth. 
were made 


On the contrary, ti 
to feel, in every way that levin 
and insolence could und that a a Ree 
the eyes of hie superiors, for them to ] ghten 
the anxious countenances before them, 
one moment, with the most distant hint to 
the contrary. All the crown evidently 
wanted was the strength of their bodies: 
their feelings were to be as little studied as 
their consent. 

They were now all desired to come fir. 
ward in turn as they were called, put their 
hands quickly into the jar, draw out a card, 
and not look at it ti!l all had drawn. “his 
is not always the regular plan, but it suited 
their judges’ ideas of order and disc 
and by this means none would be spare 
share of the anxiety. 


The first summoned was a short, thickset 
man, with a frame of muscular strength, and 
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a wide capacious brow, which was now knit 


with a fearful spirit of determination. lH: 
was the father of two children. 
forward with a firm step—put his erm 
drew it out in a moment, and then stood m 
tionless, his hand hanging by his side w" 
the card clenched in it. 

The second was a mere aw! 


who looked foolish and embarrassed, 
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laughed as much from excess of boorishness 
But the color fled from his face 


as of fear. 
as his hand entered the jar, and then ' 
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ad again in a painful glow behind his 
ej and unshaven skin, as he dropped the 
so} containing his fate by his side. 

The third was not remarkable in manner 


ogearance.e He was a spare, long-made 


wih reddish hair, and common fea- 
_ His gentle eye, and quiet manner 


st have been taken for the national apa- 
Bev for he dipped for the card with 
ymposure which seemed to proceed more 
= » habit than effort. But as he returned 
ri, place a sigh burst from the very 
xis of his heart, which told of feelings 
_ would have been thankful to have 
wht him without. 

’ h was now the turn of the fourth to draw. 

H was*quite young—not above nineteen, 
{had been, from the first, in the most pit- 
> and “40 state of fear. He looked 

in mind, and puny in body—too much 

» even for his average peasant lot in life-— 

: more for that which not the strongest 

gstitution can stand unimpaired. His 

nme was Called, but he held back, the tears 
i¢ down his cheeks, and burst out into 
jel sobs as the soldiers, by the order of the 

Geer, took him to the table and forced his 

jinto the jar. But there it lay. The 
mgistrate rvared to him in Lettish ; the of- 
fer in Russian; and then the Disponent 
ame forward with his stick. The boy saw 
we action—gave a piercing scream—drew 
is hand instantly out, and let the ominous 
ari fallon the floor. It fell with the blank 
de upwards; the soldiers crammed it into 
is hand, and he was left to totter back to 
splace, where Mart’s kind voice and arm 
ora moment lent him support. 

Dut it was now Mart’s turn. He had 
een painfully occupied with the last scene, 
ini the strong young man started, and felt 

sstrength depart from him as his name 
ms called. But it was only for a moment. 
le strode to the table—laid one great fist 
xavily upon it to steady himself—plunged 
beother into the jar, and fell back to his 
pace with the card in his grasp. 

The whole of this proceeding was £0 rapid 
ud the lookers-on had been so involuntarily 
aterested to see how this fine-looking fellow 
would behave—Ian had never taken his eyes 
‘om him—that a short pause ensued before 
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the next name was called. 


Ww ho stor a 


It was Juhann’s, 
y Mart, and seemed to have 
from his very vicinity. But 
seem even to look at him 
knew how unnerving is the 
act of sympathy, when strength is 
being gathered to endure the reverse. But 
he did steal a glance, and was thankful to see 
him stand firm, and walk steadily to the table. 
The arm, however, fell into the jar with effort. 
Poor man! it was his last! he fell back ap- 
parently dead, and Mart caught him in his 
arms. There was no air in that room of tor- 
ture, with those stifling double windows, and 
the hot tears, feverish cheeks, and knit brows 
on which they had thrown light. But there 
was no time for sentiment. Juhann was laid 
flat on the floor. 

“Keep guard,” shouted the officer; and 
two soldiers marched up to the head and 
foot of the pale inanimate figure. 

“ All sham,” said the magistrate, without 
one relenting expression in his hard face. 
“ Has he got the ticket ?” 

“Tt is in his hand,” said Mart, lifting up 
the close-shut fist. 

“ All right,” said the magistrate; * it will 
be a surprise to him when he recovers. Ha, 
ha !—Go back to your place, fellow—go on.” 

Mart drew his ticket out of his pocket, 
where he had thrust it. He would not have 
anticipated the moment of seeing it for the 
world, and returned to the melancholy file. 

The next man now drew; his was com- 
paratively the easiest task—he had only to 
take what was left him. 

The jar was now taken to the officer, who 
looked into it, and gravely pronounced it 
empty. 

Now came the decisive moment. Noone 
could remain indifferent to it, and all eyes 
were fixed in breathless silence upon the ac- 
tors in this scene. The Disponent’s great 
head looked over the magistrate’s; the offi- 
cials left their desks, and crowded round ; 
Mart forgot Juhann, who lay as before, and 
even the poor drilled-down soldiers who 
stood over him turned their heads, though 
their bodies remained immovable. 

The first man came up and slowly un- 
clenched his fist. It had closed over that 
hated bit of Russian paper with an iron 
23 
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spring, and never till now relaxed its grasp. 
He looked at it a moment, and his face 
seemed to unlock too, and then he looked at 
his judges with an expression of open, bold 
hatred, as if, like Tell, he had had an arrow 
in store for them in case the lot had fallen 
on him. He was safe. 

The second came up with stooping shoul- 
ders and hesitating gait; dropped the card 
with excess of awkwardness, picked it up, 
and locked round with a shy, happy laugh. 
He was safe too. 

The plot now thickened for the third. 
The risk was no longer two to seven, but 
two to five. He stepped forward; by the 
expression of his face he seemed fully to 
have made up his mind for the worst; but 
to any possessing the key to such feelings, it 
would have been evident that it was resig- 
nation, not apathy, which supported him. 
He went up with composure—looked calmly 
at the card, and then his face expanded with 
a smile, beautiful and touching to look at, 
and he closed his eyes in prayer. He was 
safe, 

The fourth was pitiable for his youth and 
helpless terror; but his conduct, as we have 
seen, inspired no respect. It was suspected 
that he had ascertained his own fate, for his 
tears had never ceased, and he now threw 
down the card, without looking at it, with a 
feeble and passionate gesture; then wrung 
his hands and sobbed piteously. He had 
drawn the fatal No. 1. 

“Take him,” said the officer; and two of 
the soldiers came forward, and placing them- 
selves on each side, while the poor boy 
turned his red, swollen face beseechingly 
from one to the other, as if they could let 
him off. 

Oh, Mart! it was your turn now. How 
sick would Anno’s heart have been, could 
she have seen you. His was low enough. 
He felt himself condemned, and could have 
put himself at once into the soldiers’ hands 
to avoid the unnecessary anguish of looking 
at his fate. Over and over again had he re- 
hearsed this moment in anticipation, and de- 
termined to raise himself above it with words 
of prayer, and feelings of faith. But he re- 
membered nothing; he knew nothing, he 
heard nothing now except the loud beating 
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of his own heart, through Which camo 
jarring sound of his name, like som ) 
passage in a dream. He advanced " 
desperate man—paused for a moyon: 
Disponent’s eye glared demo 
him—then looked—and leaped hich, , 
his feet. Was it joy or sorrow? “Oh! 
ciful heaven! it was joy, joy—exces, 
—his eyes dilated; his stature ex, 
he took one deep breath after another. 
came a gush of intense religious grat; 
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and then a sting of self-reproach, Othen 
were suffering, and had still to suffer. 

Juhann had meanwhile opened | 
and raised himself where he laid, 

“ Bring hitn up,” bellowed the magistra:s 
Mart cared for no more orders or prohibit t 
now ; he was at his friend’s side, and jj; 
him as he would have done achild. Juha; 
turned to Mart with a ghastly smile, «\ 
are safe, Mart! look! so am J,” and he hp 
up his open hand with the harmless ticket ; 
it. Mart took him with one bound to th 
table, and displayed the card as if jt hed 
been a jewel of inestimable worth. If eyeq 
there was a radiant face, it was his, 
seemed for a moment not to know there ws 
another creature in the room, except Jubay: 
and himself. He laid both his hands on Jy 
hann’s shoulders, looked down smiling in| 
face. “Juhann! Juhann! it’s all over, 
We shall be out of this hateful room som! 
It’s over—do you hear, man! Oh! those 
poor fellows. Iam ashamed to feel so his; 
py.” 

The last man’s lot is already told. 
took up his card, 

* Do you know what this means!” sid 
the magistrate. 

* Yes,” said the man with a dogged cour 
tenance. “Ido. I shan’t have to draw agus 
next year.” 

** No,” said the magistrate; “but y 
have to draw this;” and the hari-hear' 
man imitated the click of a musket-trigger 
Nobody laughed. “There, soldiers, of wits 
his hair.” And the soldiers closed up 
him. 

The men now crowded impetuously 0 
Mart and Juhann first. Mart did not se 
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to tread the earth; he felt as if some bor" 
ble operation was over—some weary ©)" 
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can njed—some fatal spell broken. The poor grandmother's prolonged anxiety, with 
me a. air that met him was balm to the knowledge that the cause of it had passed 
Ced like 7” Below the steps was a little crowd away. Ashe bounded down the steps he 

~ —_ relatives—aged parents, brothers, caught the Disponent’s eye—it soded him 
cally S . wives—who had been awaiting the no good; but Mart was too happy 92 take in 

3! “fot hours; aud many a touching scene a thought for the future. 

Vi 4 But Mart’s eyes were fixed on one. Meanwhile the day passed slowly away 
.widier was advancing up the steps— with the two women. Old Liso had that 
exp -ittle boy toddling by his side; he saw habitual piety which covered all the emo- 
er, 7 child in the father’s arms, and then tions of her heart with the same garb, She 
grat ned away With a full heart. would often say that the trials of the very 

. Ut te was not long left to enjoy such emo- poor are of the most merciful kind, for that 

er, 


x: or by this time the two recruits were 
ooht out, looking the more woe-begone 
a the complete alteration and disfigure- 
ot they had undergone. Their long hair 
shich many Livonians regard with super- 
ogg care, as if, like Sampson, their 
wogth lay in it—had been lopped and 
ied away in the most barbarous fashion ; 
sprocess acting twofold—as a badge of 
service, and as a preventive against de- 
rion. A cry of compassion rose from the 
wias they appeared. It was a shocking 
pa revolting sight. They looked like con- 
boned criminals, and felt like them too. 
rfellows! no change in this changeable 
vii can be conceived more total and sud- 
than that they had undergone. It was 
x that they had simply fallen in estate, or 
ed in condition—their very selves were 
nfirmed. Home, country, language, and 
vion—all were gone. They were hence- 
th to know and feel nothing they had 
own and felt before; it was as if their 
ilshad migrated into another state. 

But the lots had fallen mercifully—the 
“va were both unmarried and both young. 
Tey would each leave a gap in their circle, 
wtneither was the centre of one. Their 
aecompanions now gathered round them 
vil earnest expressions of sympathy. One 
‘the reernits had a brother in the crowd 
vio bad already gone off to give the intelli- 
ence; but the other begged that some one 
msent would undertake this office. His 
we, or what had been his home, was five 
vests off It was fully that out of Mart’s 
tay, but his heart smote him that he should 
“en have waited a moment to see whether 
tsother would propose, and he instantly vol- 
wteered. He could bear the thought of his 
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they required from them nothing beyond re- 
signation, patience and industry; that with 
all her cares and sorrows, she had never had 
to hesitate how to act, or been puzzled what 
to think; but to use her own expressive lan- 
guage, she had always been able to see 
straight into herself, and then straight up to 
her God—and without that, summer all the 
year round would not make a person happy. 
An indifferent observer would not, perhaps, 
have detected that a heavier weight than 
usual lay upon her. She sat without the 
cottage door, at her spinning-wheel. Woods- 
worth says— 

‘*Grief! thou hast lost an ever ready friend, 

Now that the cottage spinning-wheel is mute ;” 
and truly there is something in that happy 
medium of the liberty it allows, and the at- 
tention it requires, which is most soothing to 
an anxious mind. 

Anno was, meanwhile, actively engaged, 
and seemed to have chosen this day for a 
purpose of rather rare occurrence among 
most Lettish house-keepers—namely, for 
cleaning her house. Ever since Mart had 
first received the tidings of recruitage, she 
had been putting her little household in or- 
der; and now Mart’s clothes were taken out 
and brushed with many a sigh; the old dark 
wooden boxes, which held their wardrobe, 
were rubbed; utensils which 
held their milk and porridge, were washed ; 
the floor was swept—fir-tips strewn, and 
then Anno went to the stream—bathed—did 
up her long hair, and appeared, though not 
in holiday garb, yet in one perfectly fresh 
and clean. 

The evening sun was declining, the time 
already long past when Mart might reason- 
ably have been expected. 
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was now fast giving way; her looks were 
perpetually wandering up the road which 
would bring her grandson home for better or 
for worse, and the least movement or sound 
in the distance, no matter in what direction, 
set her withered hand trembling with more 
than age. 

It was well Anno was too much engrossed 
with her own occupations to watch those of 
another; for the old woman’s wheel inter- 
mitted terribly in its revolutions. Old Pois, 
the dog, was also watching, as if he knew 
that something impended of consequence to 
his master. Time passed on. Liso felt, in- 
deed, what Anno had been spared, but also 
she felt what the poor girl had to suffer ; for 
her worst fears were confirmed by the de'ay, 
and the sight of Mart in the distance between 
two other figures was all that presented it- 
self to her imagination. 

Anno had been seated by her side, but had 
re-entered the house. Old Pois now rose, 
snuffed the air, and set off ata slow trot— 
then broke into a heavy gallop, and was soon 
out of sight. The light was fast waning, 
when a distant figure appeared—one alone! 
Liso was afraid to take hope to her heart, 
The figure drew nearer and nearer,—it 
was Mart, there was no doubt-—Mart 
alone, striding quickly along. The poor 
grandmother dared hardly look up. But his 
step was light—and, if that did not speak 
plainly enough, his glad face spoke plainer 
still; and, if she still feared to believe what 
it would now have been torture to relinquish, 
a few sweet words were whispered in her 
ear, and the old woman folded her hands, 
closed her eyes, and communed with her 
Maker. 

Mart entered the house; Anno was busy 
preparing the evening meal. She had for 
some days shrunk from his eye, and now she 
did not look at him as he came in. Mart 
was positively embarrassed; his heart was 
bursting with the weight of her joy as well 
as his own; he flung off his cap, sat down 
on a bench, fondled the dog, and looked at 
his wife as she moved to and fro, She was 
so dejected ! 

“How beautifully neat you have made 
every thing, Anno?” Anno only gave a 


sigh in return. “ But the rain comes in at 
26 


that corner of the roof; | 
vegin next week.” 

Anno turned quickly and | 
husband; there was but little };, 
Mart’s face was radiant. “ Mart... , 
no, her breath rising into a screap ‘al 
week ?” 

“Yes, Anno, yes. Anno, I an 
And husband and wife were clasped ‘ 
other’s arms, id 

The first agony of joy was over: 9!) .. 
explained, but they still stood toger! ad 
happiest hour of the many happy , ae 
had spent. 

“ You see, my Kasikenne, (my little cet 
we are not to be separated. You woy 
take Ian, and he can’t take me.” 

“We should not have been senapsat 
Mart; [ should have gone with you.” 7 
was the secret of Anno’s patience; for : 
had she set her house in order. 

“ But my grandmother?” said Mart, 

“God would have cared for her, s , 
said he would for me. 

“ Let’s go to her,” said Mart. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Tne early winter that followed t 
tumn was a very trying one; not b 
was severe—for severity, whether 
perature or authority, hurts no one, if 
but steady; but like a real tyrant it : 
pricious. To the husbandman of t 
gions it is always desirable that win! 
should commence its operations with a ¢ 
foundation of snow. This laid, as 
may follow as will; the corn is covered 


and his harvest is secured. But this autum 


much rain fell; the waters stood on t 
parts of the land, and then came sudden 
and froze up all the pools, and witht! 
young corn. Sometimes a curious pre 
of destruction takes place—the bs 
young rye are seen just rising above t 
ter; a night of frost spreads a crust 
over the surface; a day of thaw succ 
and the expansion cf the ice in 
draws up the plants by the roots, and ! 


them floating on the water.  Altogette 


much mischief was done, which the f 


ing summer would too surely reveal, *% 


which the summer itself could not re: 
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.,j meanwhile a long winter had to be en- 


watered. 
ylart’s fields stood pretty dry, owing to 


sch extra Jabor in the way of draining; 
i old Tonno’s, W hich lay low, and received 
om tillage than just sufliced to put 
se com into the ground, suffered terribly ; 
») before snow fell, his fields, and many 
se | ni, wore that black, withered look, 
spich leaves no hope of life in the plants. 
i, was evident that part of the stock of win- 
corn must be reserved to sow again in 
iy summer, and thus replace what the 
«wn had destroyed ; and that stock soon 
wed to be very inadequate to the regular 
pmands upon it, far less to any extra ones. 
The best crops of the preceding summer 
iy been, as we have said, but moderate in 
stun; the moderate one wretchedly poor. 
What there was of the corn, however, had 
pelt pronounced to be uncommonly good, 
was such, able to bear a greater amount 
‘qdulteration. But this scon turned out to 
‘sve been a false idea; and many a foolish 
pyrovident peasant who had rested upon it, 
x they will do upon any excuse against ac- 
we exertion, found himself not only in want, 
tin want earlier than usual. The pea- 
unis in this part of the world make up their 
ninds too passively to suffer every winter, 
sanecessary concomitant of the season, to 
vie warning for any extreme occasion. 
They are accustomed, before the winter is 
fir advanced, to mix their bread largely with 
pss nourishing materials; and before the 
moter is finally dismissed, to take the fodder 
fom their stinted animals to feed themselves, 
ind to unthatch their barns and dwellings to 
ted them. But this year all these extreme 
agus of scarcity showed themselves much 
sooer than is commonly the case, added to 
noch illness among men and animals, attrib- 
able to want and unhealthiness of weather 
wobined. How utter starvation did not oc- 
sr, would be a wonder to many; but the 
lettish peasantry, like the Scotch, help one 
uother to the utmost of their power, and 
us keep off positive destruction from some, 
# equalizing the misery among all. 
The party at Sellenkull were tolerably 
wepared by Mart’s industry to weather a 
url season themselves, and also to help 
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their neighbors through it; and, though this 
was required toa much greater extent than 
had been expected, Mart both gave and lent 
cheerfully, and worked harder, and fared 
harder than usual. His vexatious trials had 
not ceased. His enemy sought every oppor- 
tunity to oppress and annoy him; and it re- 
quired all the young man’s forbearance to 
fulfill his unjust tasks and keep his temper. 

It is difficult, however, to ruin a sensible 
and an industrious man in any line of life, 
and Mart’s unvarying steadiness seemed to 
bring even malice to a stand still. The sea- 
son was arrived, also, when but little work 
can be done, or rather need be done; and 
when the many hours of darkness encourage 
a feeling of slothfulness which is an indul- 
gence to the indolently disposed, and a re- 
lief to the scantily fed. Mart, however, had 
no pleasure in being idle; as long as day- 
light lasted there was enough for him to do 
in repairing his house and farming buildings, 
and in attending to the wants of his domes- 
tic animals; and when darkness fell, he 
might be seen returning with a bundle of 
small split fresh wood in his hand—those 
candles of the northern peasantry—beneath 
the light of which, seated next the great 
stove, he plied many a domestic handicraft. 
This was the time when Anno got many a 
help in various household labors which ano- 
ther husband would have spurned as wo- 
man’s work; but there was that about Mart 
which the meanest occupation could not de- 
grade. He might have helped to bake the 
bread, or turn the wheel, and perhaps he 
sometimes did, and nobody could have called 
him unmanly. 

Anno was indeed favored among women. 
Not only were her own house duties dimin- 
ished by a strong hand, and eased by a sweet 
temper, but she was spared also all those 
other feudal burdens which fal! upon the wo- 
men of these provinces. The same ancient 
tenure which imposed three day’s labor in 
the week upon Mart, required also from his 
wife certain days’ spinning or carding dur- 
ing the winter, for the benefit of the propri- 
etor of the estate-—usually performed at the 
mansion-house itself, but now in its present 
untenanted condition, at that of the Dispo- 
nent. Liso had fulfilled this as long as she 
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had been able; and now it was naturally ex- 
pected that the young assistant which Mart 
had taken into his service, in the shape of a 
wife, and who had no family to require her 
attendance—not that this makes any differ- 
ence—ouglit to take this duty on herself; 
but Mart thought differently; he paid ano- 
ther woman in the coin most acceptable— 
viz., in a small quantity of corn—to take her 
place, and Anno never entered the Dispo- 
nent’s doors. 

This, and the increasing want around 
them, soon bore hard upon Mart’s winter 
stock ; it was obvious that something must 
be done to replenish it, or he would himself 
need the help he was giving. Mart lost no 
time in considering whether he should eke 
out the remainder by denying it to his neigh- 
bors, or by adulterating it to themselves ; he 
had no idea of feeding Anno upon straw, 
and so he asked for extra work at daily 
wages. 

This was quite a novelty here. It was 
true that a landed proprietor occasionally re- 
turned from a tour or residence in some 
more civilized, and better governed land, 
with new systems of agricultural economy, 
and among the rest, with that of labor for 
wages; but they left behind them the order 
and the justice necessary to preside over 
such matters, and the result only increased 
the peasant’s natural hatred for innovations. 
Most of the ignorant peasantry could not un- 
derstand the pro’s and con’s of such a ques- 
tion ; a few saw, that in a country so ecat- 
tered in population, no medium of payment 
could be so inconvenient as t'iat of money; 
and all were perfectly aware that, what 
with needy masters and dishonest Dispo- 
nents, they were likely to get little enough 
even of that. 

Mart, however, was too clear minded to 
be prejudiced, and too young to be cautious 
—though his late experience had taught 
him something he would gladly have un- 
learnt—and when the Disponent assented to 
his request, and allotted him some timber- 
felling at a certain rate of payment, he re- 
turned home with a sense of satisfaction 
which shone in every feature. 

This extra labor was as much as he could 
get through with; he was hearty and robust, 
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and it required no little solid noyrishn..... 
keep up the strength thus taxed, Hi ‘ 
ther-in-law did not fail to tell hig , 
many a characteristic proverb, that it . 
answer his purpose just es well ; 
more and eat less; but Mart hate: «4 
maxims, and, even granting them try 
knew that work was good for map, | 
grandmother, too, occasionally put in 4 y., 
of wisdom, and advised him to have yy » 
dealings than necessary with a man wip 
shown all the will to injure him, an) z 
sessed all the power; but Mart, fo 
differed from her, and said there was mer 
to be gained by trust than by caution—oy 
we will hope that he was right in the main 

Mart would have liked best to bial 
ceived payment every week, but for tha: jy 
had made no stipulation; he therefor ’ 
bored on till the job was complete, 1 
then, as his little cart was required to 19} 
wood to a neighboring estate where 
was to be purchased, he went to Ian’s hoy 
and asked for payment. 

The Disponent counted over the wor 
and reckoned the days; it amounted in ; 
to seventeen roubles—quite a fortune—ty 
fairly earned. Mart stood by with his 
est, open, beaming expression; the otly 
at his desk with one which it was diffcu! 
to define. Then he pulled out some oid a 
count-books, and seemed to be castinz 
sums, and Mart waited patiently, for he sx 
that he had other business on hand. i 
man was indeed a villain; he knew that } 
was about to defraud the laborer of his hire 
and he could deliberately cast up fiz 
with a steady hand. After a little while ba 
elapsed, he handed the young man a pie 
on which he stood debtor for a number of 
days’ work and half-days’ work, which, take 
at a certain estimate, gave a total of sixte 
roubles and a half; while on the other s 
he stood creditor for the labor just complete 
to the amount, as we have said, of sev 
teen roubles, thus leaving a difference 
half a rouble. This statement would hiv 
puzzled most; and as for Mart, he looke:s 
it with the most utter guileless ignorance 
Then, with an unblushing face, and with ' 
pudent words, the Disponent explained ‘™ 
old scores must be paid before new oe 
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sagt it was time that the debts to the estate 
sald be discharged: and that, in short, 
mn were old liabilities of Mart’s father 
shich were NOW raked up, whether true or 
wt, to defraud the son. 

Mart was thunderstruck ; his mind could 
not understand the villainous manceuvre ; 
ach a proceeding was unheard of even in 
this land of oppression, and he stood at first 
gore amazed than indignant. He then tried 
veas0n. The Disponent referred him to the 
wks. He tried expostulation; the Dispo- 
gent bid him begone, for that he had not 
‘ime to listen to the complaints of every idle 
sllow on the estate. Then Mart tried--it 
at sore against his will, but he knew who 
jepended upon him—he tried to move the 
inte; he told him that it was a hard year 
ér the poor—that there was nothing bu* 
garvation around, and that he had others to 
maintain as well as himself. And the Dis- 
onent replied with his demoniacal grin, 
that as long as he could afford to pay another 
yoman to do his wife’s work, he could want 
fr nothing. 

Then Mart flamed up, and a stream of hot 
indignation came boiling from his breast: 
tis words were few, but they hit ful! at his 
pressor. Still he spoke as to a man—the 
wretch answered as to a dog, and dared to 
tell him—Mart—that if he was insolent he 
vould have him beaten ! 


Good heavens! how was honest and high 
girited blood, albeit only in the veins of a 
por Livonian, to bear this, and flow on 
almly after it. The bad man before him 
inew not what he had provoked. For the 
‘empter was busy in that young and injured 
ieast—putting bitter for sweet, and evil for 
pol—bidding him fel] the savage where he 
tod, and urging him to spring at that 
threat which had lied so foully to him. But 
he irritated man was not left to himself at a 
moment when all power over self was gone. 
4n unseen arm interposed, and his was mer- 
‘fully stayed. Mart flung the half-rouble, 
which he found, he knew not how, in his 
fasp, in the Disponent’s face, and rushed 
tut of an atmosphere which was suffocating 
him, 
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For a moment he felt that his neighbors 
had been right and he wrong; for a moment 
he doubted whether God loved justice and 
hated iniquity ; but after he had been alone 
a few minutes the first fever of the turbulent 
spirit passed away, and, on a sudden return 
of right feeling, Mart lifted up his heart in 
thankfulness for having been brought out of 
that hateful house with innocent though de- 
frauded hands. 


Stull a bitter and an angry feeling re- 
mained behind—one which, if wrong, it was 
much more difficult to think so—for the 
young and hopeful heart had been injured 
and insulted, and felt that henceforth it 
would be injured and insulted as often as 
might suit the malice or the interest of his 
implacable foe. His forbearance was of no 
use—his industry of no help—the future 
stretched itself out before him in one long 
vista of endurance, or ended in some dark 
deed of despair. He was obliged to con- 
tinue his journey. It was well he had no 
companion—sympathy witha mind in this 
state only feeds the flame—resistance fans 
it. 

“ Words weaker than his rage 
Would make rage more.” 


He unloaded his cart, and set his face to- 
ward his home. He had never before ap- 
proached it with a heart so out of tune. He 
had never before dreaded to meet Anno’s 
smile of trust, or Liso’s look of resignation, 
or felt that one could bring bitterness to 
his heart and the other irritation to his tem- 
per. 


As he plodded gloomily along, he came to 
a turn in the road, which led to a great ter- 
ritorial mansion in the distance. It was the 
magistrate’s. Mart knew that the law pro- 
tected the peasant from injustice and cruel- 
ty; but he knew also, that, administered as 
it usually was, the law was only a dead let- 
ter, and that this man, of all others, was 
least likely to render it otherwise. There 
is a perverse pleasure, however, to an angry 
man in choosing to look at things as they 
should be, and not are. He turned up the 
road. His heart and steps were alike heavy, 
and, as he walked along with stooping shoul- 
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ders and sunken head, it must be owned that 
he looked very much like any other Livonian 
peasant. 

Poor Mart! he was too much engrossed 
in his own bitter reflections to know well 
what he was about; and, little dreaming 
that the magistrate from within saw all who 


bserve a 


approached, he utterly forgot to o 
law of these modera Gesslers, which com- 
mands that no peasant should venture to ap- 
proach or pass their mansions without uncov- 
ering their heads. 

He went up to the back door, requested to 
speak to the Erra, (or master,) and was 
agreeably surprised by being at once admit- 
ted into that stewy unventilated room in 
which Erras in this country delight. What- 
ever hopes might have been raised by this 
prompt admission, however, they were as in- 
stantly quenched. The gentleman was in 
that state of mind most approved in Russia 
for administering justice—in other words, 
he was in a towering passion; and before 
Mart could make his best bow, broke forth 
thus: 

* Are you the fellow who passed the house 
just now! speak—hold your tongue—are 
you the fellow?” 

Mart admitted he was just come. 

“ And don’t you know better, you rascal, 
than to strut past a nobleman’s house with 
your filthy cap on, as if it were a krug, or 
one of your own pigsties?—pig that you 
are !” 

Mart murmured that he had not seen the 
Erra, or— 


“Hold your tongue this moment, and 
speak the truth if you can. What matters 
it whether you see me or not? and what 
care I for such a fool asyou? You shall bow 
your vile head to my house, were I never 
to enter its doors from one year’s end to the 
other! and you shall bow to my hat too, 
if I choose ;"—the magistrate did not know 
how classical was the allusion—‘or I'l] 
have your back broken. What do you say? 
Speak out! Hold your tongue! Come to 
complain of the Disponent! I'll cure you 
of complaining, you impudent rascal. Tell 
him to give you a sound beating, like a 
30 


dog, as you are. Pig !—liar!_«, 
” 
out. : 
This was the substance of the <. 
which we have given a miticated . 
~ . < " “7 oa its 
for it was plentifully garnished yw): 
oaths and epithets, which woy 
late into elegant English—delivye 
with gestures which, as usual in c) ? 
portended a quick following up of 
Mart did not wait to be dismissed +... “¢; 


He strode back through the seryan. 
ment, at a rate which astounded jts 
gained his little horse aad cart, a; 
der to avoid passing near the y, 
struck into a side road which took bi» . 
wersts out of his way. The cup ey 
He felt that the sullen, care-for-y 
peration, which he had so often cenroc: 
in his fellow-peasants, had now come } 
to himself. He threw himself into }i< 
and lay there upon his face, like ap; 
lazy boor. The road was ex crab 
full of great holes and stones; and + 


jolt and fling did he get as the poor 





tired animal dragged the unusua! oad a 
fully along. eu 

At length the road divided > art 
The animal chose the best, but it \ he have 
wrong one. Mart sprung up, dea! : 5 assis 


horse a blow, and plucked his head fur 
round. The poor dumb creature stood <! 
with a meek, patient look. This broke 
spell! How Mart hated himself! Ha 
leaped from the cart, his own generous »* 
again, and passed his arm over the any 
neck, as he was often wont to do. 
poor thing turned fondly to him; and ms 
ter and beast walked on together, esc w: 
their load considerably lightened. see, { 
Mart’s heart was now as soft as a c 
Nothing in that whole bitter day did he : ved 
that moment look back upon with suc 
terness as upon his unprovoked tre: 
of his faithful beast. Anger and 
passed away, and love for his fellows, 
trust in his God returned: and, thoug 
reached home that night with nothing ' 
give and little to hope, yet his Anno’s s 
of trust was balm to his heart, and 
grandmother’s look of resignation strea 
to his soul. 
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wy the following article from the Ladies’ Re- 

n ‘Cincinatti. In these “Songs” there are 

4 thoughts and expressions of much grandeur and 

ed twin, 7 ‘Those of our readers who are fond of the an- 

vorsaered literature, Will read it with interest, 
ast and profit.— Ep.) 












INTRODUCTORY REMARKS, 





ts 


Tygay nation, having a literature, has 
sy. The Samaritans, though so incon- 
esble asa nation, are not an exception, 
heir literature we have yet remaining 
ir Pentateuch and their version of it 
sea in the Samaritan dialect, the Sama- 
wn chronicles, and the Samaritan songs. 
1 hort account of these songs we propose 
scive in the following paper, together with 
xe extracts from them, showing their 

and character. There are only 
sive which have come down to us, and 
we are in part broken and fragmentary. 
je have a version of them in Arabic, which 
yassisted much in deciphering and trans- 
‘or them. In some instances we have 
eferred to adopt the Arabic instead of the 
an reading, as in Song J, verse 12. 
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POETRY, OR SONGS OF THE SAMARITANS, 





These songs, of which we are about to 
ak, have never been translated into Eng- 
s; nor, indeed, have they ever been print- 
und published till a few years since. Ge- 
nus, that veteran orientalist of the Uni- 
ety of Halle, in Germany, having ob- 
ned manuscripts of these songs from the 
imry of the British Museum at London, af- 
the labor of four years, published them to 
e world with a good Latin translation. It 
vith the aid of this translation we have 
ea version of them in English. 

The external form of these songs or 
mam is different in different songs; yet 
ows the rhythmical laws of the Hebrews, 
rans, and Arabs. We say the rhythmical 
% not metrical, since the Samaritans, 


he manner of the Hebrews, abstain from 
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numbering and measuring their verses, and 


have adopted a certain rule of dividing them. 

These songs are mostly made up of hymns 
and psalms, composed for the use of the 
public worship of the Samaritans. And 
they seem to have obtained almost the same 
place among them that the Psalms have 
obtained among the Jews and Christians. 
The poetry is, for the most part, light, 


ght, and 
like the Syriac. 


And almost all the au- 
thors write in nearly the same circle of 
thoughts and images. Yet there are speci- 
mens of ingenuity, and of beauty, and eleva- 
tion of sentiment. 


THE DOCTRINAL USE OF THESE SONGS. 

These songs are exceedingly useful and 
important for illustrating the doctrines of the 
Samaritans. From them we have a much 
more certain knowledge of the Samaritan 
doctrines, than from all other Samaritan 
monuments which, to this day, have been 
published. The Jewish Rabbis, on account 
of their national hatred toward the poor Sa- 
maritans, published about them all sorts of 
falsehoods, as, that they were idolaters; that 
they denied the existence of angels, and the 
doctrine of the resurrection, etc. The ac- 
counts of them by the ancient fathers are 
very uncertain. But the authors of these 
songs do not stop to indicate strictly their 
rites, ceremonies, and other external forms; 
but in the manner of the sacred poets, as by 
the way and undesignedly they unlock the 
hidden recesses of their faith. 

The principal things of Samaritan the- 
ology, as far as they are contained in these 
songs, we will now briefly recapitu!ate, quot- 
ing those passages of the songs where they 
occur; and, first, they teach that there is ‘ 
one God, without any ally or partner, (Song 
IT, verse 10, 12;) without human weakness, 
(1, 4, 6 ;) without the form of a human body, 
(II, 7;) known partly from reason and his 
works, (II, 5, 13,) but mostly from the book 
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divinely inspired—his nature not understood 
by mortals, (II, 10, 14.) The world they 
make of two parts—the one open to the 
senses, the other the spiritual seat of angels. 
They teach that the world was created from 
nothing, (I, 4; I[I, 13.) Man was made 
from the dust of Mount Safra, and in the im- 
age of angels, not of God, (XII, 15, 19.) 
Angels are the hidden powers of the world, 
and are called the divine hosts—present at 
the giving of the law, (fl, 1; IV, 8, 1l— 
Moses the prophet of all times, the terminus 
of revelation, the friend and familiar servant 
of God, the vertex of the world—the sun, 
the crown; and after his ascent into Heaven, 
he will dwell in the splendor of a god, (I, 1k 
seq.; XII, 25 seq.) The Samaritans reject 
all books as divine except the five books of 
Moses. Moses, therefore, was their only 
prophet; and hence they came to regard 
him with an extravagant veneration. The 
law they hold to be a part of the heavenly 
world, the first of all created things created 
on the six days—-a spark of the divine gar- 
ment, (I, 15; [V, 12 seg.) By the assid- 
uous study, and careful observation of it, men 
attain to eterna] life, (I, 12,18.) The Sab- 
bath they piously regard. They constantly 
admonish men to be pious worshippers of 
God; and they promise to his worshippers 
distinguished rewards, (I, 8, 9, 19;) and at 
last there will be a great day of judgment, 
the remission of sins, and the resurrection 
of the good. False prophets, with their wor- 
shippers, shall be excluded from the resur- 
rection, and burnt up with fire, (VII, 9 seq.) 
In one passage the Messiah is referred to, 
(Ili, 22.) 
THE AGE OF THESE SONGS. 

Nothing can be determined with certainty 
in regard to the age of these songs. In this 
question the fifth song is of the greatest mo- 
ment, which shows that the Samaritans were 
agitated and oppressed by their enemies 
when these songs were written. Probably 
it was during the persecution under Justin- 
ian—it may have been under the Saracens, 
or Mohammedans. The latter opinion de- 
rives support from the names of the authors, 
which, for the most part, are of Arabic ori- 
gin, as Abulphatach Ben Tusuf, Saphi al 
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Merdschan, etc. Other marks sco. 
cate an earlier origin, as the ancien: 2. dah 
which, after the empire of the C. 


seems to have died away. 7 whl 
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ese songs we have endeayor with 
late /iterally, and as far as possible. +, .. out I 
serve the Samaritan form and ar 





‘ That 
The lines and verses, almost jt uth 
tion, stand exactly as they dc 2 E ay 
itan order. The first four songs ars -- Bspec 
lated entire, with only an occasions! ae 
sion. That which is omitted in the . B Tre! 
. ° > : _ Thou 
quent songs is indicated in Toat 
places. The | 
yo 4 He, g 
SONG I. rem 
He he 
This song was sung, according to the 4- Th 
bic inscription, early on each Sabbat 4 Propl 
ing, and celebrates the dignity and sane: From 
of that holy day. It is also a hymn of ox ot 
* 7 ‘ ell 
to the Creator, especially on account 
. : 5 The 
work of creation and the giving of ih is the 
1 There is no God but one— Ana 
The Creator of the world. For e 
Who can tell thy greatness ? i Whe! 
Magnificently didst thou make it, Like 
In the space of six days. Whe 
2 In thy law of majesty and truth, Like 
We read, and by it become wise. * Witt 
By the work of each of these days God | 
Thou art rendered glorious. His ¥ 
3 Thy great and matchless wisdom Whit 
Announces thy excellence, The | 
And reveals thy divine authority, And 
That thou mightest be still more glorious By h 
4 Without weariness thou didst make Hae 
All thy excellent works: 1) The 
Thou didst bring them forth from nothing Th 
In the space of six days. Also 
5 Thou didst make them perfect: Tos 
In them was no defect : 2D Subl 
Thou madest thy perfection visible All 
For thou art the Lord of perfection Mag 
6 Without fatigue thou didst rest Befo 
On the seventh day: 1 Glo 
To the six days Hat) 
Thou madest it the crown.* Jehe 
7 Thou didst make it holy ; And 
Thou didst make it the head— Oe: 
The time of holy convocation, . 
And the source of all sanctity - 
The 
& Thou didst make it a covenant 
} ‘wing t! 
Between thee and thy worshippers > 
‘ % con 
Thou didst teach the observance of 't oe 
And that thou wouldst keep him that ker ‘ediin 
one Et a } The 
* The Sabbath is called the crown of the st @  Devir 


because it is their honor, ornament, and ene 


+ They are blessed who keep the Sabbath; 
e worthy of his | God's} blessing. 





Por they 4 
: .kes them to fe el his sacred presence, 


sased from worldly care and weariness. 





» rele 


With his precious gifts 
our Lord hath honored us; 
ye hath given to us the Sabbath day, 
That we might rest in quiet. 
; Allthe magnificence of them, [i. e., God's gifts, } 
‘He st thou revealed and delivered to Moses; 
Especially thy holy book 
Thou didst deliver to thy friend. 
ig The tables of the law 
Thou didst give to the [.4rab., servant] of thy house, 
That [the living] might be blest of the Lord— 
The living in every [state of } life. 
He, giving life to his creatures, 
From whom is whatsoever fills the world— 
He has spoken out of the fire, [saying,] 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before me.""* 


4 Prophecy,f as a crown, was placed upon him, 
From the days of the creation ; 

The illumination of Moses 

Fell upon him who was worthy of it. 


ij The aliment of our life 
Is the tables of the law— 
4n aliment never failing 
For ever and for ever. 


¢ Where is there a god 
Like the God of our fathers ? 
Where is there a true prophet 
Like the friend of God ? 


> With the son [Arab., servant) of his house 
God hath spoken mouth to mouth ; 
His wonders to him he hath revealed, 
Which he hath disclosed to none other. 


& The Creator, who has created the world, 
And whatsoever there is therein, 
By his law by Moses, 
Hae given life [spiritual] to the living. 
) The reader who reads 
Thou shalt have no other gods before me,” 
Also reads, ‘* Keep the Sabbath, 
To sanctify it."} 
» Sublime and great is He, 
All of whose glory 
Magnifies the son of his house 
Before all the human raee. 
‘| Glory unto glory 
Hath Jehovah added : 
Jehovah is the God of ages, 
\nd Moses is the prophet of all generations. 





* Exodus xx, 3. 


’ The sense of the poet is, that prophecy was created 
‘wing the six daysof the creation, and afterward it 
"’ communicated to this man, who, by his divine 
pt, Was distinguished before other mortals. 


| The sense js, the law of observing the Sabbath is, 

Divine command, not less sacred than that of avoid- 
‘“ticlatry. The Jews and Samaritans compared the 
thest crimes to idolatry. 
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SONG II. 






This second song is a hymn of praise to 
God, showing forth his power, especially in 
creation, as effected by himself alone; and 
his mercy, munificence, eternity, and wis- 
dom are praised. 










mo 


Thou art one, 

Whose is the divine glory : 

Thou hast created magnificently, 

And all things were made by thy hand. 









to 


To the joy of thy creatures, 

Thou art known to be eternal: 

Thou makest it known to all 

That there is no other God besides thee, 








w 


Thou showest forth thy power ; 

It is altogether without bounds; 

Thy works reveal 

That thou art alone in thy greatness. 









— 


Thou, who dost endue thy creatures 

With the gifts ofthy wisdom, 

Thou dost this in marvelous ways, 

And thou make-t thy praise acknowledged. 









Thou, without any voice, dost announce 
That thou art the cause [of all things ;} 
Like an autograph which is God’s own, 
And clear to every one beholding. 


oO 









6 These things [i. e., the visible world} with might 
have been made ; 
They show forth only a part of thine excellence ; 
And more than that which thou hast revealed 
To the eyes, is that which thou hast hidden. 









7 Without words thou didst call, 
‘And the world appeared ; 
Thy creatures hasten around, 
And they submit themselves to thy words. 








8 Thou art the firet, 
Whose beginning no one knows: 
Thou art the Jast, 
To whom there is neither end nor bound. 

9 God holds the world, . 
So great is its fear of him: i 
God holds the world, | 
And yet his hand touches it not. 












10 Thou art alone; with thee is no companion; 
With thee is none other—no ally ; 
Thou art the powerful, the eternal, the tremendous, 
The mighty one, the conqueror, the terrible. 








11 Whatever may be like to thee, 

» Thou art not like to it in the least ; 
And whatsoever may be explored, 
Beyond its extent thou [dost exist.] 






12 With no ally didst thou bring forth the world— 
With no other didst thou create it; 
Thou alone didst bring it forth, 
And on account of thy greatness thou art praised. 






13 By reason we have known thee; 
[And] from thy works ; 
From thy book 
We have known both tTnee and thy works.* 







* How much like this is the. beautiful remark of 
Lord Bacon: “‘ Thy creatures have been my books, but 
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14 We praise thee for thy benefits, 
According to the measure of our strength; 
We have searched thee as thou art, 
Not according as we are, /i. e., we have searched 
thee, conscious of our own weakness, rightly 
to know thee, the true God.} 


15 We have desired thy grace; 
We have waited for thy benefits 
We would not turn our face from thee, 
But unto thee would we ever look. 
16 We stand as wayfaring men 
At the gate of tby mercy; 
Let it be far from thee, that thou shouldst deny 
Any thing necessary to a Wayfaring man, 


17 Stretching forth our hands, 
We earnestly supplicate | thy) gifts, 
And stretching forth the hands of thy grace, 
O, refresh thou our weariness. 

18 The soul stands in need of refreshing ; 
We stand in need of thy grace: 
Give thy gifts [not] according to thy justice 
But according to thy grace give. 


1 


— 


Thou art inclined to merey— 
Thou art slow to wrath; 
When the sinner forsakes his sin, 
Thou art ready toshow thy mercy. 
20 O Thou who art most merciful, 
To whom there is no one like, 
Give unto us what no giver 
Gives only thou thyself. 
21 O Thou, who hearest the cries [of thy children.) 
Who art abundant in grace, 
O hear thou our humble 
And our needy prayers. 


SONG III, 

The first three verses of this song are an 
inscription of praise to God. The next verse 
is remarkable for the view of faith it pre- 
sents. The following verses are ascriptions 
of praise to the Creator, on account of his 
wonderful works. The last verse is remark- 
able for the doctrine of the Messiah which it 
presents. He is called the Renovater, and 
is represented as quickly coming. 

1 Eternal God 

Who lives for ever— 


God above all power, 
Who remaineth the same for ever, 


2 We confide in thy great strength ; 
For thou art our Lord: 
By thy divine power thou didst bring forih 
The world at the beginning. 


* The noblest of all creatures 
Are but sparks of thy garment 
The chiefs of all nations 
Thou hast chosen to be thy worshippers. 








thy Scriptures much more. I have sought thee in the 
fields and gardens; but [ have found thee in thy tem- 


ples |” 





SAMARITANS. 


4 Where is faith, 

Holy faith, unless in thee ? 
Faith in thee preserves lit 
To him who is deserving 
Thy holy hosts* 

Were drawn forth upon Mount Sinai 
The hosts of thy kingdom, 
Who is able to number them 


a 


o 


6 Thy power was spent 

In exalting Israeli: 

Happy is the house of Jacob, 

And whosoever is obedient to the I 
The sea and its waves 

Are subject to thy will; 

Thy right band overshadows 

All thy works. 


& All things are obedient unto thee 
At thy command they come 
Every thing testifies 
There is no God but one. 

9 There is no divinity but thine, 
In the heights or in the depths 
Besides to thy divinity 
We trust to none. 

10 My future home 
Shall be thy dwelling-place 
The sea cannot contain thee, nor the deer 
Nor yet heaven itself. 

11 Thou showest forth thy wisdom 


The world arose at thy command 
O thou most wise, 
How excellent is thy name ! 


i2 Thy divine wonders 
Show forth thy power; 
With excellent food 
We are nourished, through thy merc; 


13 Thou hast created the world— 
Thou hadst no helper— 
Thou didst cause to go forth from the m 
Creatures where nothing was 


14 Thou didst open the dust, 
And from the midst of it thou didst bring 
cessary things : 
By thy right hand thou didst bring forth 
Creatures from it where nothing was 


15 He who was formed from the dust, 
All things fur him were made: 


Whatsoever things were necessary for man 


To him were they subject. 


~ 
a 


Upon thy divine name 

We all do call: 

Thou shalt live for ever 
Thou wast before all things. 


—~ 


7 Thou art the beginning of all, 

And the end of every thing 

{God,] merciful and kind, 

Has looked upon us, and will judge us 





* Thy holy hosts, i. e., the angels by whom Got * 
surrounded on Mount Sinai, and by whose & 
tions the law was given, as stated by New Tess 


writers in Acts vii, 53; Gal. iii, 19 ; Heb. ii, = 


ae 


4 
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Thy name fills every thing with good : 
ist nourish every one who is worthy [with 
thy grace :] 

We laad and magnify thy power: 

ore is no God besides thee. 
To the penitent thou wilt give, 

“ yea, unto them thou wilt give the world. 
<sigh, the renovator, he quickly comes, 

and he will give according to thy mercy: 
Thou art able. 


SONG IV, 
the renowned Dr. Safi, of Merdschan, a 


ies town near Damascus. See Burck- 
it’s Travels in Syria. London : 1822—4, 
- 119. This song is in celebration of the 
sand the giving of the law. And this 


-y of the law is presented, ornamented 


sith myths and poetic images of the later 

Jews; whence it appears that the Samari- 

sus, as is commonly believed, did by no 
ans reject all the traditions of a later age. 


1 0, thou eternal God, 
Who wast before the world, 
Thou didst begin the world, 
And thou didst finish it! 


2 In his lofty dwelling-place 
God shall dwell for ever : 
In his holy habitation 
Isthe place whien he hath chosen. 


Thy hidden power 
Is above all [other] power. 
‘ * * . a * 


Woe unto him who will not have faith 
In God's great strength! 

iVoe unto him who will not believe 
That God is only one ! 


? When [God] declared his name, [i. e., ingiving the 
law,]} 
The earth trembled,* 
When he proclaimed and said, 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 


? Angels and men 
Then gathered together : 
The great God, to Whom no one is equal, 
There came down to reveal himself. 


) Mount Sinai was crowned 
With clouds and lightnings: 
The mountain trembled greatly ; 
For mighty was its fear. 


Great was the congregation, 
suchas never was seen before, 
When our holy law 

Went forth from the fire. 





*In Exodus xix, 16, the people who were in the 
amjs are said to have trembied ; but the poet, after the 
tunple of the later Jews, would exhibit the giving 
‘the law in greater splendor. The giving of the law 
soraamented with fables and poetic images, in both the 
Targum uf Jerusalem and in that of Pseudojonathan. 


11 Ali the hidden powers of the world 
Came forth to the light, 
When God proclaimed, 
“Tam Jehovah, thy God!" 


Upon the two tables 

He wrote the ten commands 

For food he gave them, |i. e , his laws,} 
For life to future ages. 


God showed unto them 
The two tables, 
Perfect, and inscribed 
With the finger of burning fire. 
They were refulgent 
Like the shining of flame 
He who is terrible wrote upon them 
With his own finger.* 

5 A long time were they concealed 
In the midst of the fire— 
A long time did Moses pray 
Before he received them. 

> Time gives a glorious life 
To him who drinks from hence 
Ths time brings to him 
Eternal life.t 


7 A spark [only] of the unseen world 
Are these tables— 
A spark showing forth wisdom 
To all future ages 
* * * * 
20 There were they trembfing, 
The living and the dead, 
When thou wouldst proclaim in order 


The words! which are written upon them. 


The fifth song is attributed to the learned 
and celebrated Abulphatach, the son of the 
polished Joseph. This song contains five 
complaints against enemies of the Samari- 
tans, with supplications for help. The poet 
complains of persecutions, of cruel and pow- 
erful enemies—of their lives being in danger, 
especially of their teachers and presidents, 
and particularly of one enemy, who was their 


* According to Pseudojonathan on Exodus xxxi, 1, 
these tables were made of sapphire, furnished aud pre- 
pared of God, of forty pounds weight. 


t The sense of this verse is obseure. Probably it 
metns the time one spends in reading the Mosiac law, 
asif drinking it, renders him a partaker of a glorious 
and eternal life. 


} Pseudojonathan, on Exodus xx, 2, says, the first 
precept which came forth from the sacred mouth [fof 
God,} was like to whirlwinds, lightnings, and flames 
of fire. <A flame of fire was upon his right hand and a 
flame of fire was upon his left hand. And it flew 
through the air of heaven, and returned and showed 
itself to the camp of Israel, and returned, and was en- 
graved upon the tables of the covenant, which were 
put into the hands of Moses, and the tables were 
turned in them from side to side. Then he cried and 
said, “O my people Isracl, Tam the Lord your God !"” 
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king—and prays for their destruction. This Ye have transgressed the divine precens, 


song is more easy and flowing in its style fe have forgotten my house ; 
5 Ye have overturned the holy saner lar 


than either of the preceding, and it contains Ye have destroyed my people, my fire:.4., 
some beautiful, pathetic, and elevated pas- Your feet have run to heresy; 
sages. But being much of the same nature si eave taught your own will ; 
> ‘ e have covered up the revelation /, 
with the preceding songs, we have thought Therefore, there is no release for y« 
it unnecessary to translate it, Neither solace, nor hope. ; 
The sixth song is not entire. The last But, my people, grace shall dwell upon i The 
: : s : And it shall dwell by the founts in tho ... . 
eight verses are alphabetic. The subject is [of God.”} we paraciag Sharm 
the giving of the law, but much more bold Happy art thou, O Israel, among the patio... ia, the 


in its imagery than the fourth, which is os Ghinwesid end inthe sext | + mi 
} biect I hibits Let Moses, thy prophet, be glorious. a 
most y on the same su nyect. t exhibits And pray for salvation upon him, {ress | 


traces of the artificial and allegorical inter- And say, “The salvation of Jehovah be, et, th 
pretation of the sacred books. The nine- With the honor of a prophet, fom & 


.: . The salvation of Jehovah be upon him , 
teenth verse only will we quote . To whom belongs eternal life : gue aI 


Thunders, and lightning, and rain, The salvation of Jehovah be upon him mass 
The voice of the trumpet, and clouds, and light, Thus will we ever say.” 
Upon the mountain top await their Lord. 





snow ec 
Songs eight, nine, and ten are omittes ill 
, s Mitted by the sl 
The seventh song treats of the praises of Goon. : } ai - 
M 5 of tue tol adh ge la esenius. Of the eleventh we haye ons tied th 
oses, and of the later prophets, in the las sal . 7 
* lage ; an extract on the spiritual nature of (4 bow, b 
judgment and resurgection. It is very im- filling the world lies, W 
portant, on account of the doctrines of eternal There is nothing like God : eal 
life, and of the resurrection, because the He is neither shadow nor substance - 
preceding songs touch only lightly upon No one knows who he is, only hims+if 


; egy’ .: = There is no creator of him, neither ¢ mpar iad t 
these doctrines. This song vindicates the ie — 
5 with him: tuge Ol 


Samaritans against the fathers of the Church, He fills the whole world: envy J 
who represent them as only admitting the He appears in every place; ~ 


: : : {And yet} no place comprehends him. 
9 . ° @res ni 
immortality of angels Epiphan Heres, 9, He is hidden, and at the same time manifest ways 


13; Leontius de Sectis, chap. 8; Gregory He sees and knows every hidden thing: shat W 
the Great in Job, chap. 15. Some of the more There was nothing before him, there sha os wi 


important verses we will translate. ne enrrcege ae 
In another verse of this psalm, or song, mu + 
Moses, the true prophet, . forded 


The friend of the divine house, = represented 7 See ¥ 
Who is there like him among men ? Thou arta little world, em 
Who has ever attained to his dignity ? And on account of thee is the great world abou “ Aftel 
His mockers mock him saying, thee. ndeed 


‘“ He is not equal to a soothsaying prophet.” The twelfth and last song is historical 1 


; : require 

But eve > of th sh I . . a 
ee ee ee its character, reaching from the creation ‘ sit A 
And all their words are malicious ; viatt Z 


And in the great day of the resurrection, Moses. A few passages from it must suffice a 
A great redemption shall be declared. He [God] hath exalted the heaven of heavy ache. 
But to them there shall be no resurrection : And he hath made the stars and the sun Sipins 
Only a fire shall burn in their heart ; And he hath hung out the earth upon nothing finish 
And each one of them shall curse his works, And upon these he hath made the herbage and! and a 
And all of them shall stand corn to grow. «S} 
Like blocks of stone. Man was the crown of his works, 
And the word shall come to them, Who was made from the dust of Mount Safra 
“There 1s no release for you, God made him in the image and likeness of is “VW 
Though now ye be turned to your God; children, the ec 
Ye shall be burned in the fire, And placed him in the Garden of Eden, thet 
For this that ye have done That he might cultivate and keep it. P 
To my people, and to my chosen ; The song closes with a hymn in praise « joarn 
For light was in their hand, Moses, as the great prophet of God, and the _ 
Ni ie, 


And ye walked in darkness.” i - an Chacnaritees 
A voice shall come to the shameless ones, sun and light of the world. The Samariten: 


From the hidden world it shall come, reject all other books as divine save the £r 
** Woe unto you! woe unto you! ne of Masen. Theseies Moses is elevated short 1 
boo yt Ss. ’ PES is Us . 


‘To you there is no release : . ; ‘ ponev: 
Te have prefaned my prophet: above all other men in their theology. y 
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A FLOWER FROM THE * BOUQUET FOR THE FRIENDS OF NATI 


FROM THE GERMAN 


The smile of gratified vanity lent a double 
sjarm to the beautiful face of Mrs. Lakoos- 
iy, the colonel’s wife, as she stood before 
ver mirror, arranging the pretty blonde head- 
jess, Which her fond husband had brought 
it, the preceeding evening, on his return 
sm ashort journey. With skilful fingers 
je divided from her fair forehead the silken 
gass of natural ringlets, whose dark gloss 
sowed to advantage the delicate pattern of 
the silk lace, which formed its border; then 
ed the rose-colored ribbon, in a tasteful 
iow, beneath her rounded chin. 

«What a lovely cap!” exclaimed her 
waiting-maid, Rose, as she clasped her 
iands delightfully together ; ‘how is it, my 
dy, that every thing shows to such advan- 
uge on your head? Ah! your friends will 
ewvy you more than ever, and I shall have 
cut the pattern so often, since you are al- 
ways so obliging. Ifit was only the pattern 
that was wanting, but alas! neither pattern 
nor mirror can improve an ugly face.”’ 

Rose’s mistress concealed the pleasure af- 
frded her by this flattery, under an air of 
old indifference, as she quietly remarked, 
“After all, this cap is very ordinary; and, 


require any ; but then it would never do to 
visit Aunt Wibrecht without, else the anx- 
ius old lady would predict toothache, head- 
ache, and who knows what not besides, and 
iaish by prescribing a blister of Spanish flies 
ind a warm velvet cap.” 

“Shall { order the carriage now, my 
dy?” asked the officious Rose. 

“What are you thinking about!” rejoined 
the colonel’s ‘ady. ‘ Don’t you remember 
tat my husband has just returned from a 
journey, and such is his fear of breaking 
town his horses, that he would rather, if pos- 
able, prescribe for them a foot-bath and felt- 
shoes, than allow me to use them but for a 
sort ride. I do believe that he loves his 
woneys better than he does his wife.” 


OF FLANKE,—~BY 


HYACINTH. 


HYACINTH 


RE. 


MARY E. LEE. 


Rose thought to herself that such rivals 
were easily tolerated ; then hurried away to 
summon the servant, who usually attended 
her mistress in her walks, but soon returned 
with the intelligence, that Hubert had been 
sent out by the colonel on some errand. 
Throwing a mantle of rustling silk around 
her graceful form, the lady rather pettishly 
observed that she must, then, go alone; and, 
in a few minutes, she might be seen tripping 
along the public street, seemingly uncon- 
scious of the many glances and observations 
directed toward her through the blinds of 
the neighboring houses, (for Mrs. Lakooska 
was rather a leader of ton in her little cir- 
cle,) till presently, on raising her eyes, she 
was disturbed, in some apparently pleasant 
reverie, by the approach of Hubert, who 
stood suddenly before her, bearing a china 
flower-vase in his hand, and wearing a look 
of perplexity at this sudden encounter. 

“* Where have you been, and to whom are 
you carrying that vase ?”’ asked his surprised 
mistress, in tones of vexation, as her eye 
rested on the splendid rose-colored hyacinth, 
which formed the most attractive feature of 
the vase, and emitted the richest perfume, as 
if to soften the lady’s angry mood. 

“ The colonel bid me carry it, with his re- 
spects, to Miss Flora Von Norbe, but there 
was no one at home,” replied the venerable 
domestic, with some hesitation, on observing 
the cloud that was gathering on his mistress’ 
face, as she read on the little tablet attached 
to the vase, “ Flora’s rose in bloom,” written 
in her husband’e hand. 

“Go on, it is all very right,” rejoined the 
lady with a peculiar sparkle in her eye, 
which seemed rather to mean, “it is all 
wrong.” “Flubert,” added she, as if moved 
by some sudden impulse, “tell my hushand 
that you met me on the way, and that I 
asked, whence you came, and whither you 
were going: don’t forget, do you hear?” 

“ Certainly, my lady, I understand,” re- 
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plied the servant, with a bow, and a per- 
plexed air, that rather said, “I don’t under- 
stand, my lady.” 

Mrs. Lakooska hurriedly walked on, until 
she reached the house of her grand-aunt, the 
aged widow of the privy counsellor, Wi- 
brecht, and familiarly entering its quiet por- 
tals, she soon found the way to the matron’s 
morning parlor. 

“Ah! is it you, Fanny,” exclaimed the 
old lady, as she rose from her cushioned arm- 
chair to welcome her young relative, “ well! 
you are just in time for my late breakfast ;” 
but, as if indifferent to this kind greeting, 
the niece threw herself agitatedly on the 
sofa, while a flood of tears streamed through 
the slender fingers, that vainly sought to 
hide her convulsed features. 

* What has happened? Speak, my child!” 
exclaimed the alarmed matron; “tell me 
what ails you. Has your husband’s regi- 
ment been ordered away? Ah, Fanny! 
you should have reflected before marrying 
an officer, in opposition to the advice of your 
best friends. Soldiers’ wives can never call 
their husbands their own.” 

Lakooska’s wife shook her head sorrowful- 
ly, as with a strong effort, repressing her 
sobs, she replied, “ No, dear aunt, nothing 
of that sort; but alas! I am so miserable; 
my husband loves me no more; I can no 
longer be mistaken; Flora Von Norbe has 
stolen his affections from me ;” and again 
she sobbed convulsively. 

‘+ Ts that all?’ said the good aunt, with a 
sigh that seemed to remove a weight of anx- 
iety. ‘ God forgive me! that were terrible 
indeed; but I only meant, Fanny, to express 
the relief I felt, on learning that your grief 
proceeds, most probably, from idle suspicion. 
Whoever was once young, must have dis- 
covered that jealousy often mistakes a gnat 
for an elephant. But I am nervous from this 
sudden alarm, and must take some breakfast 
at once,” so, ringing the bell as she spoke, 
the faithful housekeeper, Nixon, soon ap- 
peared, bearing a neat coffee-tray ; when, as 
wishing to excuse Fanny’s agitated appear- 
ance, as she sat with her face buried in the 
cushions of the sofa, Mrs. Wibrecht compas- 
sionately said, “Good Nixon, you see how 
our poor Fanny is suffering from one of her 
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nervous headaches; cannot you get her - oj befor 
of your excellent raspberry vinegar: ,..: . 
pray, Close the hall door when vou a 
that she may be as quiet as possible.” ot and | 
Nixon’s countenance expressed the nm... P Fummy 
affectionate solicitude, as she propose 7 . roi 
eral familiar remedies, for the e h : aA your ¢ 
young wife was as dear to her, as thoy». ‘sand | 
she had been her own daughter ; ’ 


Liogtitys ¢ 
egtit} 


her tears | 


and on re. 










‘them @ 
turning with the nostrum, which the , om wl 
lady had ordered, she lamented the » ne 4 Nort 
made by the blacksmith, who lived opsos: ' ad to! 
and carefully closing the door after her, r, ple, wl 
tired to her domestic employments. ase 

“Now, my child,” said the old lady. gs aeciallY 
she took he seat at the breakfast table, « «Dear 
refresh yourself with this cup of coffee, ani vr soft e' 
a bit of that fresh sponge-cake, whieh Niyop a brig 
always bakes so carefully, because she knows sndiated 
it is your favorite.” i deal 

There is an indescribable something ., * na “ 
the manner of some persons, which exere ses a any 
the most cheerful and soothing ini i Y 
over hasty and excitable temperaments. st 
Such was Mrs. Wibrechit’s over the irregy. gsceptib 
lated feelings of her ardent niece, and it ess IY 
required a visit to her peaceful abode, to i.s aw 
pel those evil passions, which, owing toa de. sounded 
fective nurture and education, with exces sow sho 
sive indulgence in her early youth, had # is W 
found a place in the otherwise lovely and Ld te 
generous spirit of the ardent Fanny, and artific 
awaken, in their stead, the pangs of salutary m out 
repentance, and good resolutions. Re 

Encouraged by her soothing tones, the Norbe.” 
young wife soon dried her tears, and as si: «My 
met the matron’s friendly glance, she expe- he tone 
rienced a keen sense of shame, on recalling be hun 
the very slight circumstance that had cause Sa 
her so openly to declare her discontent with, = 
and suspicion of her own husband, The iat tee 
simple gift of a flower! sent as an expres oe 
sion of mere good will from a warm-liearted xe 
giver to a young girl, who was an enthusis J...) 
tic lover of flowers. ‘To think that such on oi 
innocent deed should have aroused a susp =p 
cion of her husband's fidelity, or been regar-- ninfa 
ed as an act of deceit. It was too bad! and vad ‘i 
with those better feelings now fully aws:- slliat 
ened, which had been lulled to sleep by set By... 
idle zelf-conceit, with the open eyes of bet ail 
soul, Fanny now viewed her colonel as 2¢ a 
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j before her in the splendor of spotless 
- ocity, till, melted to sudden repentance, 
\. tears once more gushed forth, from a 
or and nobler source. 

«Fanny, Fanny ’? exclaimed the old lady, 
. sowing sympathy, “ why will you thus 
‘your coffee with tears, and swallow your 
‘sand heart-grief, instead of getting rid 
‘em at once. Speak, dear child! and 
hii me what ails you. You mentioned the 
» Norbes—what of them? They ap- 
pared to me very agreeable and inoffensive 
bole, when I met them on New-Year’s day, 
s ruests at your house. Miss Von Norbe 
gecially pleased me much.” 

«Dear aunt,” replied Fanny, as she raised 
br soft eyes, through whose tears the smile 
mw brightened, as the cloudy sky when 
tadiated by a sudden sunburst, and seemed 
i pleading forgiveness for her foolish be- 
wior, “dear aunt, do not imagine that I 
sve any thing very important to communi- 
You well know that [ am somewhat 
usty,—a little inclined to suspicion ;—very 
sxeptible on the point of wishing to pos- 
es my husband’s undivided love. This 
akest spot in my heart was once severely 
sounded, and, as with a local disease, every 
yw shock most affects the vulnerable part, 
witiswith me. Perhaps I have done my 
mod husband injustice; but judge of my 
porification, when, on my way hither, I 
net our servant, Hubert, carrying a vase 
wotaining a rare hyacinth for Miss Von 
Norbe.” 

“My child,” rejoined Mrs. Wibrecht, and 
te tone of her reproof was so gentle, that 
iehumbled Fanny again felt her courage 
niive, “ youth is ever too precipitate in find- 
agmodes for tormenting itself. You say, 
‘at jealousy is the weak point in your char- 
wer, and that, consequently, your chief 
wering proceeds from that source. If such 
ethe case, slight not the evil, my child, 
soce It may, in the end, become a consum- 
4g gangrene, which will cause slow and 
ninful death to the happiness of your mar- 


ae rel life. Until now, you have only used 
ulliatives; but frons my own experience, I 
g ‘vise you to submit at once to a courageous 
‘eration, and thus produce an effectual 


‘re. Tell me how far back extends the 
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Colonel’s acquaintance with these Von 
Norbes, and what circumstance has given 
you cause to suspect a rival in that pretty, 
modest-looking girl, Flora Von Norbe. Me- 
thinks I have a dreamy remembrance of 
having heard some story of them before. 
But first finish your coffee, before it is cold, 
and take another piece of cake. It is nice, 
is it not? Yes, whatever Nixon does for 
you must turn out well; for love is ever 
skilful, and therein lies the secret of all 
success.” 

A heavy sigh stole from Fanny’s lips, as 
she replied, “You remember, aunt, with 
what devotion my Leopold regarded me at 
the time when my guardian and relations 
thought it prudent to oppose our union. How 
he overcame every difficulty that stood in the 
way of his happiness, and how, at length, as 
a gay bridegroom, he forgot the whole world 
in my society.” 

Mrs. Wibrecht nodded acguiescingly, as 
with a soft smile, which betrayed her re- 
membrance of these pleasant reminiscences, 
she replied, “* Ah! that is always the way, 
my daughter, and even if it had been some- 
what different, it should not have produced 
in you wonder, or regret, since it belongs to 
the natural course of things.” 

“ The ardor of my betrothed’s love,” con- 
tinued the young wife, proceeding in her 
narrative, ‘exceeded all bounds; a blessed 
peace took possession of my bosom; every 
wish was fully satisfied ; hope spread its en- 
chanting halo over my whole wide future. 
It was my life’s most blissful period: alas! 
that it was doomed to be so brief;” and as 
the speaker paused, a tear of regret rolled 
down her flushed cheek, and softened yet 
more the tender heart of her fond relative. 

“Before Leopo!d returned to his post for 
the autumn campaign, our engagement was 
openly declared, and when he bade me fare- 
well for but a few weeks absence, he was as 
much overcome with sorrow, as though he 
Ah! that 


” 


expected never to see me again. 


was hopeful! sorrow to me; the love that re- 
garded me as his idol, can never be revived. 


“The most stormy weather accompanied 
the military mancuvres of that autumn, but 
Leopold, having always enjoyed the most 
uninterrupted health, was entirely careless 
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of his own safety, and constantly exposed 
himself to the inclement season. A violent 
cold was the consequence, which was, how- 
ever, disregarded, until, on the day of the 
dismissal of the troops, he Jay in high fever, 
attended with delirium. A pretty country 
seat in the neighborhood of the camp, and 
which was the residence of the Von Norbe 
family, was generously ofiered as a suiting 
retreat for my suffering Leopold, and soon 
the unwearied solicitude and watchful kind- 
ness of the Von Norbes, so won on the 
Colonel’s heart, that the closest friendship 
and most familiar intercourse sprung up be- 
tween them. Leopold’s illness was long 
and violent, and for awhile his recovery was 
despaired of, but at length a vigorous consti- 
tution gained the victory, and he was re- 
stored to life and me. 

“In the meanwhile, to while away the 
period of my lover’s absence, I accepted an 
invitation from my cousins, the Rembrocks, 
to accompany them on a short visit to Berlin, 
whither they were called on business. Un- 
forseen circumstances somewhat lengthened 
our stay, and although every thing was sought 
out that could afford me pleasure, yet how 
often did I repent the journey, that delayed, 
for a whole fortnight, the meeting with my 
betrothed. Atlength I reached home, when, 
instead of my anxiously-waiting lover, I met 
with a letter, written in an unknown hand, 
which communicated, though in the gentlest 
manner, the fact of his extreme illness and 
probable danger. The shock almost de- 
stroyed my reason; I anticipated the very 
worst; and with all the energy of an un- 
bridled will, insisted on hastening immedi- 
ately to my beloved Leopold. For the first 
time in my life, I met witha refusal ; for, 
in spite of tears anc entreaties, my guardian 
judged it best, that ] should remain at home. 
while he himself set off for the Von Norbe 
estate, promising to return speedily with the 
most faithful bulletin of Leopold’s condition.” 

“Yes! yes! now I remember all,” in- 
terrupted the affectionate listener; “ ah’! 
that was a sad time; we had trouble enough 
with you, Fanny. I really thought you 
would have died of grief and anxiety. But 
don’t let me interrupt you, dear.” 

“My guardian soon returned with the 
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blessed news of Leopold's conys) 
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along with a few precious lines jy). _ 


hand-writing, which, although 
tremulous, yet further reassured ~ 
rapid recovery. But now, must | 
ledge it, anxiety of another gor 
place of my recent fears; for my 
never weary in repeating the prais 
Von Norbe, and describing the be 
innocence of her daughter Flora, 
over and over their generous friends) 


s 


the gentle care and sisterly solicityds of 


which the latter had tended and «, 


Leopold during his hours of pain and 
bility; how every want had been wa: 


and anticipated ; and what a debt 
tude my betrothed acknowledged ; 


this lovely family, and particularly to fF’, 
whom Leopold, (as my guardian took car: 
inform me,) had pronounced an ange! 


goodness and gentleness. 

“These accounts mingled a bit: 
of secret bitterness in the joy wi 
perienced on my lover’s convalesce: 
the feelings of one, almost a bride, ¢ 


tolerate intimacies of this sort, and my } 
grew sick with envy, as I recalled t ema 
little attentions that may have won fur othe 
a share of that love, which I had coveted 


tirely for myself. 


“The long wished for day of my lover’ 


return at length arrived, and I rove 


meet him at some miles from the city. 
stead of seeing him pale, emaciated, and ex 
hausted, I found him looking tolerably w 
but with his disposition of mind seeming’ 
His passionate dev 
towards myself seemed strangely diminished 
and the quiet, nay, almost serious efecto 
with which he welcomed and embraced 
did not meet the demands of my perhaps: 


entirely changed. 


exacting heart. 


seeming change was real, when-I wor 
reproof, though couched in the most t: 
terms, for little weaknesses, which he 
before allowed to pass unnoticed, or e\ 
times seemed to encourage; he mad 
mands on my higher sense of duty, suca 


he had never ventured to make betore, 


often referred, in our confidential |i 


those days of sickness, which I year! 
I loved, dear aunt, ¥" 


have him forget. 
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ge andor of an impetuous temperament, and 
sett jt was, that I felt myself disap- 
wnted, impoverished, cheated out of my 
pest precious Tig rights; yet, in spite of all, I 
ipked forward to one happy event, which I 
muted would clear away every cloud of 
gspicion, for the day fixed for my marriage 
asnow rapidly approaching, and the bans 
sere to be published on the following Sab- 










ae morning, as I sat in my little 
doit, 1 was surprised by the sudden en- 
moce of Lakooska, holding in his hand an 
yen letter, and pale aud downcast, as though 
ynething most distressing had taken place ; 
stile, without his usual greeting, he ex- 
aimed anxiously, ‘ Only think, dear Fanny, 
sjat sad news this letter has brought me : 
, week since the pretty country-seat of Mrs. 
fon Norbe, in truth her only home, was set 
y fire through the ill-will of some vagrant 
ogar, and entirely consumed ; and now, 
a this most inclement season, they are 
jstitute of clothing, furniture, or even a 
emfortable roof to cover them; while such 
stheir delicacy of character, that I know 
wey would shrink from accepting any aid, 
wless proffered by their most intimate 
fiends, You are aware that I have laid by 
: considerable sum towards our first pur- 
dases in furnishing our future home; now, 
Fanny—it is a sore trial to me,—but if you 
re willing, might we not wait a little time 
bnger, and lend them this money, in this 
their hour of pressing need? Such is my 
weight of gratitude towards them, that [ 
yearn to release myself from a part at least, 
coming forward to their assistance.’ 

“I trembled like an aspen leaf! ‘ Now,’ 
thought I, ‘I have indeed discovered the 
itue state of Leopold’s heart.’ 

“A hateful apathy seemed suddenly to 
oppress me, aud to freeze to ice all the gush- 
ag love within my bosom, and, almost un- 
consciously, I satirically replied, * Why 
sould we net set aside our marriage alto- 
gether? By so doing, you would feel com- 
pletely at liberty to dispense your generous 
charities, Besides, I have reason to suspect 
that the charming qualities of your friends 
ave SO won upon your heart, and claim so 
argea portion of your interest, that but a 
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scanty fragment is left for the humble claims 
of your forgotten bride.’ 
“Fora moment Lakooska stood erect be- 


fore me, pale and rigid as a marble, statue, 
while his piercing glance penetrated, as a 
flash of lightning, the icy coating around my 
soul; then, in tones never to be fygotten by 
me to my dying day, so changed and hollow 
was their cadence, so mournful and full of 
disappointment their meaning, he murmured, 
‘ And is it so, Fanny? And have I[ been so 
cruelly mistaken in you!’ 

“An assurance of his devoted love; a 
stern reproach against my detestable selfish- 
ness ; and a sudden dissolution of those links 
which had so closely united us, al) seemed 
implied and expressed in those few words, 
to my agitated heart. I had but this one 
feeling, that [ could not live without him; 
my soul fluttered with terror; my very ex- 
istence seemed melting away in a torrent of 
grief and repentance—the injured suddenly 
felt herself the injurer; and with a piere- 
ing cry of mingled anguish and supplication, 
I threw myself into his arms that opened 
fondly to receive me; while a long, ardent 
kiss, speaking more than words, told that 
my cruelty was forgiven me. 

“It was now, dear aunt, that wishing to 
act aright, I practised the most eager self- 
denial, and referred to the postponement of 
our marriage as a settled affair; but Leopold 
soon assured me, with the most serious firm- 
ness, that he would nct be happy unless the 
ceremony took place at the very time, which 
was first appointed, and restlessly anxious, 
through fear, that he was secretly hurt by 
my late selfishness, I yearned to win back 
his regard by gratifying him to the extent 
of my power. 

“¢[ have another plan to propose,’ I ob- 
served timidly, as I felt it was vain to com- 
bat on the point of my bridai-day. ‘As we 
cannot occupy all the rooms of the house you 
propose renting, what say you to inviting 
the Von Norbes to pass the winter with us, 
or at least to remain until their own home 


shall be rebuilt. Will it not offer a plea- 


sant opportunity for returning some of the 
kind attentions which you met with at their 
hands?” 

** Leopold smiled, but it was a mournful 













































smile, as he quietly replied, ‘ We will think 
about it, Fanny,’ and the subject was then 
dropped. 

“From this time, my trust in Leopold’s 
Jove was fully established, but I grew, in- 
stead, suspicious and watchful .over myself, 
constantly® tormenting my mind with the 
idea, that the loss of his regard was not an 
impossible circumstance. Lakooska care- 
fully avoided all references to his unfortu- 
nate friends, the Von Norbes, and I was only 
too happy in driving away every remem- 
brance of these invaders on my happiness, 
though 1 must not omit to mention that he 
had written to Mrs. Von Norbe, soon after 
the above interview with me, entreating her 
to allow him, by the right of friendship, to 
offer his assistance in arranging her dis- 
ordered affairs. This Lakooska had informed 
me of, but as yet no answer was returned to 
his letter. 

“The eve of my bridal-day found me in 
that bustle of joy, which usually acompanies 
events, which, after long obstacles and oppo- 
sition, at length reach a happy termination. 
My large circle of friends had already as- 
sembled in cheerful intercourse; the soft 
music of the festal lutes and horns stole from 
the outer hall, and I sat by Leopold’s side 
in the adjacent library, yielding my heart to 
the certainty of present happiness, when 
Hubert entered with a letter, which, from its 
post-mark, must have been before overlooked 
in the delivery of the Colonel’s letters. 
Leopold eagerly broke the seal, read it at- 
tentively, and then in a whisper, unfolded to 
me its contents. It was from Mrs. Von 
Norbe, thanking him for the friendly interest 
which he had shown in her misfortunes, but 
asking no further favor from his hands, save 
that he would look out lodgings for herself 
and daughter in the city. The terms to 
which she limited him were so small, as to 
make us now fully aware of the fact of her 
present reduced circumstances, and as, with 
an earnest gaze, which I fully understood, 
Lakooska’s eyes sought mine, I was too 
happy to throw one shade of anxiety over 
him, by seeming in the least to hesitate, but 

eagerly proposed that we should send an in- 
vitation urging his friends to make our house 
their home. 
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“Two happy months of married i, ; 
hardly flitted by, when the Toa : 
family, with the small portion of comé 
saved from the conflagration, arrive; , 
Flora Von Norbe, I saw one of tha », 

eautiful of blondes; and while the mori... 
strong intellect won my involuntary reer, 
I could not but feel myself drawn Meg: 
bonds of sympathy to the lively and in " 
daughter, whose winning manners we 
united to such a simple, retiring modes . 
caused me to laugh at my idle fears, in 80 
posing that she could have exerciseg “ 
dangerous influence over my husband, 

“Soon, however, I discovered that » 

fears were not altogether idle, and sca ; 
had the Von Norbes become domesticated 
under our roof, when I felt my cautious 
curity, my happy confidence in Lakoos 
love rapidly giving way. My husband's jo. 
sire was, that we should live on such ¢ 
terms of friendship with onr suests, + 
every little household joy, every advantaea 
of pleasant society, which we ourselyes a 
joyed, should be thoroughly shared wi 
them. The grateful interest, which 
showed in the happiness of Mrs. Von Norte, 
and yet more, in Flora’s enjoyment, mai 
him constantly infringe, as [ thought, on the 
rights of his wife; while the more effectual. 
ly I succeeded in concealing my chagrin, 
the more he seemed to feel at liberty to take 
advantage of my quiet forbearance. 

“ There was nothing to create the slight. 
est suspicion in the conduct of the young 
Flora, for while with me she was almos 
formal, her deportment toward my husband 
wore the character of childlike confidence; 
she watched his every wish, seemed to pos 
sess a certain tact in supplying his litle 
wants, until at length, under the bitter sense 
of imagined neglect, I felt as though she hac 
usurped my place in his affections. Mrs 
Von Norbe, on the contrary, appeared to ¢- 
rect all her attention toward myself, as |! 
desirous to win my good will for herself and 
daughter; but though I sought to win her 
good will by constant kindness, the hidden 
worm of discontent was ever busy at my 
heart. 

“ ¢ You don’t look cheerful, Fanny, some 


+ 


thing ails you; and why will you not 
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se, your best friend?’ said my husband, one 
he surprised me in seemingly painful 


ay, 
but charging my lowness of 







f com reflection 5 

rive grits to some nervous indisposition, | soon 
the » geceeded 10 dispelling Leopold’s anxiety, 
© mot wy Ss sympathizing tenderness of his man- 
TY res mde me more than ever ashamed to re- 
n My wai the true state of my feelings. Amid 
d inn yj my anxieties, I had constantly hoped, 






4ithe approach of spring would recall my 
pists 0 their country-seat, “till one day the 






8, in gy eionel came to inform me, that Mrs. Von 
cised an Jorde, having received a very fair offer, had 


nd, 





wt determined to dispose of her estate, and 
ir the future intended making the city her 
rmanent residence. ‘The news fell oa my 
ar like a thunder-clap, and Lakooska proba- 
iy remarked my change of countenance, for 
aidenly he became reserved and silent, and 
diet a long pause, he suddenly observed, 
éat Mrs. Von Norbe, no longer willing to 
wie advantage of our hospitality, had al- 
mady engaged quiet lodgings in the suburbs 
dthe city. Happy in the knowledge of 
iieir speedy departure, I now exerted my- 
eif to the utmost, to make the last days of 
iieir sojourn as agreeable as possible; but 
sill, limagine, that there was a constraint 
my manners, which accounted for the ra- 
ther formal politeness with which my efforts 
vere received. At last I found myself 
done, but alas! the pleasure, which I had 
wiicipated, was considerably overcast by my 
ova self-reproach, and the deportment of my 
husband, who often seemed worried and out 
i spirits. Mrs. and Miss Von Norbe paid 
ne several visits after their change of resi- 
ence, “till, at length, feeling it a duty to re- 
wm their civilities, I called at their lodgings, 
ud was so much pleased with my reception, 
rather, perhaps, I should say, with my 
own eflort toward sqciability, that it seemed 
w though a weight had been removed from 
ay heart, and I even determined at the time 
wvisit them more frequently. ‘Three years 
lave since elapsed, during which my inter- 
curse with the Von Norbes has been of that 
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ridden iesultory sort that creates no confidence and 
at my sublishes no settled intimacy; while, on 





hecontrary, my husband has continued so 
cvoledly attentive to ese, his early friends, 
woften gives me cause for secret repining ; 
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and although the subject is carefully avoided 
by us both, yet [ sometimes think, from his 
manner toward me, that he has guessed the 
secret of my restless anxiety. He frequent- 
ly visits at their dwelling, and as I have rea- 
son to think, lends Mrs. Von Norbe substan- 
tial and sends little presents to her 
daughter ; still, 


ald, 
when 1 met Hubert, a few 
minutes since, it seemed as though, for the 
first time, 1 was aware of the fact, that Leo- 
pold neglects no opportunity for showing his 
gratitude to these his early friends. He pre- 
sents his wife with a cap, a 
purchased for money, 


gift that can be 
but sends this Flora 
the more delicate present of a fluwer, tended, 
perhaps, by his own hand.” As the young 
wife ceased speaking, the muscles of her 
face twitched convulsively, and a dark shade 
of sorrow spread over her fair face, as she 
waited the matron’s reply. Mrs. Wibrecht 
had heard her niece’s disclosure with the 
most benign sympathy; but the quiet digni- 
ty with which she had looked into the strug- 
gle of vouthful feeling, along with the entire 
freedom of « mind, no longer agitated by the 
conflict of contending passions, might well 
win for her matronly decisions, the respect 
and deference of a younger and more unreg- 
ulated heart. 

“ Dear Fanny,” she at length exclaimed, 
in an affectionate tone “yours is indeed a 
sad story; but alas! one that is too often 
narrated. Experience teaches us, in num- 
berless instances, that neither the wife nor 
the bride, in the full zenith of her bliss, can 
claim for herself a right to her husband’s un- 
changing Jove. Do not start! but under- 
stand me aright, my child! When I use 
this word love, 1 only refer to that fanciful 
idolatry that man often pays to the ideal per- 
fection, which he imagines in the person of 
the beloved; to that higher love which is 
founded on sober reason, I do not now allude. 
Nature certainly ordained that woman should 
be, in a measure, thus regarded ; and I most 
readily allow, that he has not tasted of the 
full cup of earthly bliss, who has lived and 
died, unsusceptible to the ardent glance of a 
loving eye, the smile of a ruby lip, or the 
pressure of a snowy hand. Yet, believe me, 
theee joys of life’s spring-tide are but blos- 
soms, destined to perish, and sooner or later, 
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they must meet their doom. Should we 
marmur ry to doub, of a winter frost 
shou'd blicht their freshness, or tear to pieces 
their rag e beauty! Sickness was the 


night-frost, that, in relaxing the vi; 
served break d 
of your Leopold's spirit ; 
then so intimately 
le worth of those 
Von Norbes, be discovered qualit 


to 


acquainte 
so dreaded 
ies to which 


he could not refuse his regard. 
“I know exactly how it was. Noble- 
hearted, grateful, generous to excess, the 


convalescent yearned to offer some return to 
his benefactress, and entrusted, as he proba- 
bly was, with the fact of the exceeding 


smallness of her finances, the news of her 
unexpected misfortune made him feel, that 


in seeking to aid, by even delaying the ful- 
filment of his fondest hopes, he laid the no- 
blest of all sacrifices on the altar of friend- 
Your thoughtless impetuosity, my 
daughter, might have lost you the confidence 
and respect of your betrothed, had it not been 
followed so immediately by that open repent- 
ance, which washed away the stains of mo- 
mentary jealousy; and yet, in the end, it 
punished you more severely than you de- 
served ; for, in urging your request that the 
Von Norbe family should become inmates of 
your house, (which I must allow was a most 
generous atonement for your offence,) you 
asked more than you had strength to carry 
through. If, seeing your vain efforts to dis- 
play proper regard to your guests, Leopold 


enip. 
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soucht to fill up the deficiencies 
unwearied attentions, may you ne; 
he acted thus : 
thus trusting to hide voor yor, 
and prejudices from the friends be 
esteems. And thus, Fenny, 
was the moving spring of all bis ue 
“Believe me, my child, whe, 
you that there is but one 
way by which to knit the diamen:- 
with adamantine strength arp: 
heart; it is to give only the serom: 
your affections to your husband ; the ;,- 
longs to God alone. 
“Tf it be thus with you, 


that through — wa 


you; 


~ 


om + 


sate 


} . 
iove 


feelings will be free from selfish teaieqne 
or jealous assumptions: peace 


and confiding, you shall fee! , 
in your earthly possessions, ever stron: 
ter that unchanging crown of bis, wpm 
can never be taken from you. 

“But if, on the contrary, yoo mai 
vinity of your hustand, s , 
your God, rest assured that the bonr 5 
one day come, which shall cs 
count for your violation of that ars oy 
commandments, ‘thou shalt hare m ce 
Gods before me.’ 

“ And now let me relate to yoo s ics 
story, which refers to the most mw 
epoch of my life; that which 
groundwork of my whole future sa 
and which strongly warned me sz 
admittance of that hateful demon, 
into the abode of my heart.” 


settine > 
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The sut bjoined anecdote, on “ * cruel Ity to 
animals,” is too good to be lost. The 
Knickerbocker says :-— 

A great lubberly boy had got a small pup- 
py, apparently but a few months old, of which 
he was trying to make a water dog, although 
the poor beast had no more water species in 
him than acat. The boy first threw a chip 
in and 4 ordered the dog to go and fetch it. 
The little fellow looked up into the boy's 
face and wagged his tail. The order was 
repeated ; when the dog still hesitating, the 
lubber seized him by the tail, and threw him 








[The story will be found at paz: a 

Lome 

Th 
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in the middle of the dock. The D2 mu Tow 
mal scrambled to the shore as w= re Co 
could, when, moaning and shivering ¥ My 
cold, he crawled up to his master, mi 4 Ww 
deavored to lick his feet. Kicks an¢ es a 
despite our remonstrances, repaid bon i m 
his demonstrations of love; and 2 te 
lowed another order to “go and ‘% Por 
The dog then tried to craw! away, 2" I 
boy seized him by the tail, and sto ™ «86 
to give him another plunge. As he eli Re 
an instant, the poor creature turnec == "= 


round as we'l as he was able, and, ge=mg 2 
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hic 
‘lis 


. master’s face, said so piteously, by 
‘4. #Qh, don’t do it again,” that nothing 
hes extra share of inhumanity could hav 
sopted the boy to have repeated the out- 
" The dumb appeal was disregarded. 


e 


, 
pro 

ail 
ge. 


Je was again thrown into the dock, and was 
probably injured by the fall, for h 


adered about in a circle for three or fou 
Is 
u 


‘ 3, as if bewildered, and afterwards 


most 


e 
r 


. 


nute: 
a aa times before reaching the shore. 
When he got to land again, he staggered a 
jew paces, and fell exhausted on the pave- 
ment. The boy ran toward him, his face 


fyshed with passion, and was about to inflict 


farther chastisement on him, when a burly, 
»d-natured, sailor-looking man, who had 
been quietly watching the affair, checked him. 
«My lad, look here!” pulling a large 
Lange from his pocket, and holding it tempt- 
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ingly toward him. The boy paused and 


? ’ * oF . > . 
looked wistfully at the fruit. His eyes glist- 


ened as he put out his hand to take it, when 


the sailor withdrew it, and tossed it into the 
3) 1, 
the 


lad 


le of > dock. “ Now, you young ras- 
} 


said 


ye 
1d fe 


he, “ now, sir, go al ch it.” 
The fellow shook his head and stepped back. 
t, I say,” repeated the 


and advancing a 


, 


“Go and fetch i 
sailor, in a sterner voice, 
step ortwo. The rogue now turned on hic 
heel, and was attempting to run, when Jack 
seized him and threw him plump into the 
middle of the dock with as much ease, ap- 
parently, as he had done the orange. Our 
first impulse was to interfere in the matter; 
but, on a second thought, we came to the 
conclusion that, as justice had been already 
done in the premises, things might remain 


as they were. 
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THE LARGE-FLOWERED 


{SEE THE COLORED 


This very showy plant is a native of 
Mexico, and has panicles of white flowers, 
which are often four inches across. The 
alyx is in three sepals, and armed with 
sort but very strong spires, each of which 
joks almost like a horn. There are six 
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ENGRAVING, 


petals, which overlap each other so much as 
t» make the flower look very nearly round. 
The leaves are all green, and only prickly 
at the margin. The plant is well deserving 
of cultivation, It is propagated by dividing 
the root, as it very seldom ripens seeds. 
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THE CHILD 


BY EMILY 


White Poppy! I've heard of the wondrous power 
That lies in thy secret cell, 

Come! tell in my ear, thou lovely flower, 
The charm of thy mystic spell. 


“Why is it that man from the thirst of gold, 
From the pleasures of life will turn, 

To wrap himself in thy trancing fold? 
Come, say! for of thee I'd learn.” 


My Maker formed me to bless the earth 
With the light of my innocent smile ; 
But when man fell, then sin had birth, 
And sickuess came the while— 


“Twas meet the Poppy's juice should flow 
To svothe the suffrer's pain ; 

Por him 1 sprang up that my flowers might blow; 
lived for my Master's gain. 


“So pleasant he found the wild dreams I gave, 
Forgetting life’s darkling ills, 

Hesought me too often, nor dreamed the grave 
Was near ; for the Poppy kills! 


AND POPPY. 


HERRMAN, 


** But why he should love, in the potent charm 
That lies in my secret cell, 

To live with vain dreams, that can only harm, 
I'm sure I can never tell. 


“ For we in great glee from our earthen homes, 
Spring up with our gifts for all, 

When down to our beds the spring rain comes, 
And we wake at the streamlet’s call. 


“ And though in the shade of our lowly grot, 
The Lord doth His nursiing biess, 

The hymnings of gladness there dwelleth not 
In the ‘ land of forgetfulness.’ * 


“ Then take the word of a flower, and learn 
A lesson that all should know, 

And never the gift of thy Maker turn 
To a draught of oblivious woe.” 


* Shall thy loving kindness be declared in the grave? 
and thy righteousness in the land of forgetfulness 
Psalm 88—11, 12. 
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I would not live alway, thus fetter'd by sin, Who, who would live alway, away from his Go 
Temptation without, and corruption within: } Away from yon heaven, that blissful above; 
E’en the rapture of pardon is mingled with fears, } Where the rivers of pleasure flow o'er the bright; 
And the cup of thanksgiving with penitent tears. 5 And the noontide of glory eternally reigns 


I would not live alway ; no—welcome the tomb; Where the saints of all ages in harmony meet. 
Since Jesus hath lain there, I dread nct its gloom ; Their Saviour and brethren transported to gre 
There, sweet be my rest. till he bid me arise, While the anthems of rapture unceasingly ro! 
To hail! him in triumph descending the skies. ‘ And the smile of the Lord is the feast of the se 
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RED AND BLACK MANAKIN. 


NarvraLists inform us that the family 
¢Yanakins, (Pipra Aureola) vary in color, 
bing sometimes seen with the head and 
vost of a rich scarlet, and at other times 
4 agold yellow ; and that they are small 
wl handsome, the largest not being equal in 
ee to a sparrow, and others smaller than a 
“ », The particular species as represented 
, our engraving is of the natural size. 
Tiey inhabit the immense forests of the 
rarmer parts of America, and never emerge 
‘on their recesses to visit the cleared 
unds, or the vicinity of the plantations. 
They feed upon small wild fruits and insects, 


and are generally to be fuund in small bodies 
of from eight to ten, and sometimes mingled 
with other birds, such as the Cayenne Warb- 
lers, &c. It is commonly in the morning 
that they are found thus assembled, and then 
seem to be joyous and warble their delicate 
little notes; the freshness of the air seems to 
inspire the song, for they are silent during 
the burning heat of the day, and disperse 
and retire to the shades of the thickest parts 
of the forest. 

The name (Manakin) was bestowed on 
these birds by the Dutch settlers of Surinam, 
in South America. 











ATTACK O 


Tar accompanying Engraving, though not 
metly representing the circumstances as re- 
ved in the story of the “ Disponent,” pos- 
yes much interest when examined in con- 
ection with a thrilling incident in the life 
¢ poor Mart, at pages 110 and 111. 


TRAVELLERS in Russia, Lavonia, and 
wher countries, are frequently beset by 
solves, and various expedients are resorted 
» under such circumstances to save them- 
elves from destruction. The animals are 
owardly when alone, but when they attack 
aa body they are desperate. Their first 
diect generally seems to be the horses, 
thich become exceedingly frightened, as they 
ve naturally very timid. When too hard 
messed, the occupants of the slay, sledge, or 
tiatever else they may be travelling in, 
trow out whatever they may have suitable, 
uch as dogs, pigs, or provisions of any kind. 
len if they be articles that the wolf will 
wteat, he stops to examine them, and thus 
“ses ground. 


The following is an instance of remarka- 


ve presence of mind and preservation of life 
Ap. "47, 


F WOLVES. 


of a boy seven years old, as related by him- 
self, and copied from the Sunday School Ad- 
vocate :— 

“ The wonderful escape from the deyour- 
ing jaws of a hungry wolf, which I am now 
about to relate, took place with myself when 
a little boy, in the wilderness of Canada, 
Wolves are of the size of the largest dog, 
and are often very numerous and dangerous 
in new countries. They live principally on 
the blood and flesh of other wild beasts, such 
as deer, hares, and rabbits; and, whenever 
they can rob birds of their eggs and of their 
young, they eat them. And in new settle- 
ments the inhabitants are obliged to watch, 
or keep their sheep near their houses in the 
day time, and to shut them up at night in 
very high fenced yards, or they are sure to be 
killed and eaten up by the starving wolves, 
They often catch the poultry and the calves, 
and even the young cattle, if they are not 
protected by a very high fence, or a secure 
place very near the house. Children are 
often carried off by them and devoured, and 
grown people are sometimes torn in pieces 
by these hungry wild beasts. They some- 
times go about the woods and fields by night 
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in droves, setting up the most dismal and 
frightful crying and howling. 

“‘ About forty years ago, when I was a little 
boy, my father lived in the province of Can- 
ada, when the country was new, and the 
wolves were very numerous. My father 
had bought a new farm, cleared up some of 
the land, and planted some corn 6n the new 
ground which had just been cleared, some 
distance from the house. Inside of the field 
a large quantity of rails had been split, 
which my father wanted drawn to another 
place, a distance of more than a quarter 
of a mile. It was in the middle of the 
summer, the cattle were running in the 
woods, and the man who was drawing the 
rails with the oxen and sled over the leaves 
through the woods, got me to watch the gap 
of the fence, to keep the cattle out of the 
growing corn. While the man was gone 
with the load of rails, I sat down by the side 
of a large stump on the side of the fence 
toward the woods. It had got to be about 
the middle of the afternoon, and the sun 
shone warmly and beautifully into the side 
of the woods where I was sitting, partly in 
the shade. I had nearly fallen asleep, when 
I thought I heard something walking near 
me in the leaves; its walk was not that of 
cattle, breaking the brush under their hoofs, 
but it was a soft, cautious, creeping step. 
I immediately thought of some wild beast, 
and sprung upon my feet; on turning my- 
self round, to see what I could discover, I 
perceived, a little more than a rod from me, 
a very large wolf close beside the log which 
had been felled from the very stump where 
I was standing. The wolf was looking di- 
rectly at me, and had evidently been watch- 


ing me, and endeavoring to spring upon me 


before I could discover him; but the sly 
fellow had not quite succeeded. I was near- 
ly half a mile from home, and most of the 
way was through the woods, and the man 
drawing the rails was nearly as far off; J 
knew that an attempt to run would only be 


THE WOLF AND THE BOY. 





an evidence of cowardice to the 
prowler, and could not enable me ; 
the murderous cruelty of the farpis it i 
but I found deliverance and safety jn + 
lowing extraordinary manner :—.\ 
before, my father had brought } 
children two or three small pri a 
of which he gave to me. It cont 
account of a Hottentot and lion, j; 
Hottentot was pursued by the Lion 


27 o> 


was nearly dark, and the lion was peas 


upon him. The man perceived t 
escape by running was impossible, 


turned and faced the lion, until the ow 


ah al 


turned and ran back. Remembering : 
thought that if I looked the wolf stew); 
the eye, I should be safe. | st 


placed my hands upon the stump that os 


before me, and fixed a steady piercing » 


upon the fierce, flashing eyes of my arto>. 


nist; and there we stood. ‘The wolf 
ever, soon sprung upon the log, with Lis 
toward me, advancing several slow stens: 


I fully believed that if I did not turn my e 
from his I would be safe; yet the strozy 
was anawful one. For half anhour we sts 


face to face, and eye to eye, with only « 


six feet to separate us, The bright sn 


shone in upon us with its dazzling | 


the one side, and the dark, dense, deen w- 


derness upon the other side. I sawn 
object but my deadly foe, and heard no: 
but the faint and distant reverderations of 


oxman’s careless voice. [ distinct!y heart 
the driver’s voice in turning round his oxe: 


after unloading his rails; and although | 
faith, and hoped for the man with his: 


oxen to arrive; but, O! how long! Si 
pense was agony! I waited for deliverance, 


and it finally came. 


“The place where this scene occurred, 8s 
has been before stated, was in Canada, > 


was then the wilderness of the township 
Hamilton, and where the large and f 

ing town of Cobourg now stands, w:' 
population of several thousand.” 





Sorrows.—It is beautifully said, that life 
has no abiding sorrows, for they are as clouds; 
the quicker they ascend the heavens, the 


quicker they pass away; and those » 


stand still the ether drinks in, and they g=¥ 


smaller and smaller until they disappesr 
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THE RESCUE, 
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S C U E. 


BY W. PINCKNEY EWING 


PART I. 

Deep lay the snow on York’s drear plains, 
And deeper far upon her hills, 

Each stream was bound in icy chains— 
Creeks, rivers, rivulets, and rills, 

Sent forth no longer gladsome sound, 
As they rushed murmuring on their way ; 

But each in winter’s fetters bound, 
Longed for the smiling sun of May! 

With solemn tread March onward steals, 
And as her rude winds cease a space, 
Old sol beams forth his lovely face 

Upon the dreary plains and fields. 

But nature dons her sombre shrouds, 

And veils him soon with gloomy clouds; 

The thunders peal on peal afar, 

Like clang on clang of bloody war, 

When brazen-throated cannons roar 

And fill the land with crimson gore ; 


The lightning’s flash quick follows flash, 
And then succeeds one fearful crash, 

And then the rain in gusts is driven, 
Like army when by army riven, 

Still rush to the ensanguined strife, 
Regarding neither limb nor life! 


The clouds have fled—the rain is o’er— 
The sun shines brighter than before, 

And as his gorgeous beams fall bright 

Upon York’s snow-clad hills of white, 

The deep snow melts and swiftly fills 

The ice-bound rivulets, and rills; 

Which, rushing onward, snap their chains, 
And spread o’er all the fertile plains, 

And, swelling as they onward run, 

At length all mingle into one! 

That one, the Susquehanna, deep, 

Roused by the waters from its sleep, 

And gaining strength from rill and creek, 
Rolls wildly to the Chesapeake. 

Tall, craggy banks on either side 

Uprear their rocky steeps in pride 

But still the noble river roars 

And raves along her rugged shores; 


Till, swollen by waters to a sea, 
She rushes on o’er hill and lea. 
Rocks tumble from their lofty height, 
And onward roll before her might, 
Into the dark and sullen wave 
Where the continuous breakers rave ; 
And dash the foaming spray on high 
In misty wreaths toward the sky ; 
But swift and swifter still she flows, 
And wide and wider still she grows; 
While far away in the teeming west 
Is setting the golden sun, 
As calm as ploughboy sinks to rest, 
When his daily toil is done. 
PART IL. 
The god of day uprolls to view, 
And, with his evanescent beam, 
Gilds Cromwell’s mount with varying hue, 
As Fancy paints a fairy queen 
Drest in her glittering robes of light, 
Preparing for a festal night ; 
And leaping on from crag and tree, 
As elfins flit in wanton glee— 
Soon lights the dreary vale below, 
Where Susquehanna’s waters flow, 
(Still strengthened by the melting snow,) 
In mountain billows o’er the strand, 
Deluging all the fertile land, 
And sweeping tree, and fence, and rock, 
Before its irresistless shock. 


McDowell’s Isle has found a grave 
Beneath the dark and turbid wave, 
Which rolls in fury o’er the place, 
And leaves not the remotest trace 
Where stood so late that verdant isle, 
Which, moisten’d by a summer’s rain, 
Beneath a summer’s sun would smile 
With waving fields of russet grain! 
Yes—still remains upon that isle 
One trace. One cot uprears its head, 
Like a tal] monumental pile 
Records where sleep the mighty dead. 
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r q The breakers round it mad]y leap, To that distressed family given? 






















The cotter wakes !—starts from his sleep! Ah, yes! from yonder azure sky 
F | And gazes on the sun-lit main, A guardian angel’s hovering nigh! 

| While terror rushes through his brain. A gallant boat has left the strand 

i Huge cakes of ice go rushing by, By three stout-hearted oarsmen many’). 

And logs and bridges rapidly Though ice, trees, logs, around them om 
Sweep past his frail and humble cot, They dip into the stormy wave, 
And warn him of his fearful lot. And boldly risk their lives to saye 
All hope is fled! he cannot fly— That family from a watery grave. 
He sees his wife before him lie ; The boat is like a feather tost— 
While in her arms his child is prest, She plunges deep—alas, she’s lost 
Its head reclining on her breast. Oh, no! again she rises high 
Oh God! their’s is a fearful fate! On mountain billows tow’rd the sky: 
He weeps !—They start—they wake— The Falls, the fearful Falls, are past, 
Their screams of horror rend his soul, The cot is safely reached at last! 






And o’er the stormy waters roll, 
And fall upon the startled ear 
Of those who idly gaze with fear. 





Again they bend the lab’ring oar, 
And safely gain the destined shore; 
Then gaze upon the distant cot, 










i | What! none so bold as risk his life And think how soon their dreadful Jot 
x! : . ‘“— 
ie | To save the cotter, child and wife? Had been beneath the treacherous deep, 
! What! no aid by pitying Heaven To rest in long and dreamless deep! 








FROM HEADLEY'S ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY. [1787.] 


FROM AN ELEGY ON HIS WIFE. 














BY BISHOP HENRY KING, 



























Sleep on, my love, in thy cold bed, Nor labor I to stemme the tide 
Never to be disquieted ! Through which to thee I swiftly glide. 
bi! My last good night, thou wilt not wake ’Tis true, with shame and grief I yield 
Till I thy fate shall overtake ; Thou like the van first took’st the field, 
hy i Till age, or grief, or sickness must And gotten hast the victory 
Marry my body to that dust In thus adventuring to dy 
It so much loves, and fill the room Before me, whose more years might crave 
My heart keeps empty in thy tomb: A just precedence in the grave. 
Stay for me there; I will not faile But hark ! my pulse like a soft drum* 
To meet thee in that hollow vale ; Beats my opproach—tells thee I come, 
And think not much of my delay ; And slow howe’er my marches be, 
I am already on the way, I shall at last sit down by thee. 
And follow thee with all the speed The thought of this bids me go on, 
Desire can make, or sorrows breed ; And wait my dissolution 
Each minute is a short degree, With hope and comfort, dear, (forgive 
And every houre a step towards thee ; The crime.) I am content to live 
At night when I betake to rest, Divided, with but half a heart 
Next morn I rise neercr my west Till we shall meet and never part. 
Of life, almost by eight houres saile 
. * =‘ Time is fleeting, 













Than when sleep breathed his drowsie gale. And our hearts though stout and brave, 
: Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Ss vessel stez . 
Thus from the Sun my vessel steares, Funeral spschde to the avers! 









And my dayes compass downward bears, Longfellow’s ‘ Psalm of Lift.” 
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THE DISPONENT. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Continued from page 34. 
Tae question was now, how they were 
bly to get through the many months 
hat must still elapse before Nature would 
oly the help that man denied. The case 
" But, as old Liso 


Kose 


oked desperate enough. 


4. it was easy to praise God when the 
sanary Was full; though even then they 


wo often forgot to do so. When it was 
empty was the time to trust Him. Not but 
what she lamented the anxiety and labor 
that now devolved on her beloved grandson, 
ind wished he could be relieved of two 
members of his family—herself and old 
Poiswho were each of them, she said, of 
no use except to love him. But Mart 
chided her affectionately, and told her that 
ive was more useful than anything else in 
the world; and we think so too. 

The family were not yet devoid of re- 
gurces. ‘I‘here were stores of various kinds 
inthe house and farm, which could be con- 
verted by @ circuitous process into corn, and 
there were even a few rubles which Mart 
had husbanded up beside ; but the end of all 
these was easy to foresee, and then how 
was more to be obtained! Mart had seen 
many a neighbor go down gradually in the 
world, never to lift up his head again, by the 
same process which was now hanging over 
jim, and thoughts of despondency would 
occasionally arise; but he braced up his 
heart manfully, felt that now was the time 
tofight and not give way, and determined 
that, let ruin knock ever so loudly at his 
gate, no act of his should let it in. 

The fruits, too, of many a thrifty habit 
now appeared. Many an armful of fodder 
tad Mart brought in, collected at times 
when nobody else worked, and from waste 
places which ail neglected ; and for the sup- 
port of his cattle there was no immediate 
fear. Mart held fast to the old Lettish 
proverb which says, ** The cow gives milk 
vy the mouth, and the hen lays eggs by the 
ull;” and his well-fed animals verified it. 
In short, wherever he looked on his own do- 
main, he found the result of always doing 
tings well at the time, and this cheered 
him to do more. 

Mart went to the pastor after service next 
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Sunday, and told him the treatment he had 
received. But he did not attempt to seek 
for justice, nor did the pastor offer to obtain 
it; for both knew that where an unjust 
Magistrate and a cruel Disponent coalesce 
agaiust the peasants, their power of injury 
far outdoes his power of protection, and 
only increases with the least show of it. 

The good old rian was serious and low. 
The sight of his congregation told many a 
tale of woe. He had seen sullen men, and 
suffering women, and sharp-boned children 
among them, and felt that his interest in 
their spiritual welfare would have come 
home to their hearts with more effect if 
seconded with the relief of their bodily wants. 
Not that this occurred to hishearers. They 
were fallen to the worst symptom that can 
appear in a nation or in a community; their 
only thought was how little they could live 
upon, and how long they could hold out. 
Relief from others seemed as visionary as 
help from themselves, and they listened with 
meek hearts to the address which exhorted 
them to patience and trust. 

Not but what the pastor had done, and 
still did, his utmost to relieve them. He 
had drained his granary soon after harvest 
by supplying seed-corn to many a peasant 
too degraded and reduced tocare for the con- 
sequences of leaving his ground unsown; a 
small quantity was also distributed every 
week among the families most in need. 
Still it was nothing when subdivided among 
the numbers requiring it; and, in truth, to 
have provided them with one week’s suf- 
ficient maintenance would have been utterly 
beyond the good man’s power. 

He gave Mart, however, a job for the 
next week, at so much per day. “It isa 
pity such hands as yours should be idle, 
Mart; and you may be sure of your money, 
although so little of it.” 

Mart thanked him with a happy face once 
more; and, leaving the pastorage, joined 
the congregation in the walk home to the 
village. 

It was seldom he came in for any of the 
news and gossip of the little community, 
and it would have been better for his peace 
if he had not now; for there was but one 
prevailing theme. Not the scarcity and un- 
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healthiness of the season, for that was 
looked upon as too much God’s doing to be 
murmured at, but the many and increasing 
cruelties of the base-born tyrant over them. 
There were stories which made Mart’s very 
heart sick. Of boys who had been over- 
worked, of girls who had been defrauded of 
their little earnings—of both who had been 
dreadfully beaten and misused. Then there 
were men lying at home ill with the effects 
of corporal punishment; some for having 
neglected work or pilfered trifles; but most 
for having merely turned like the worm when 
they were trodden upon. 

Mart was wretched. Every word seemed 
to pluck at those bitter bad feelings which 
he hated more even than the wickedness 
which roused them. He left the groups, 
and dropped back to Juhann, who was walk- 
ing behind, his eyes, as usual, on the ground, 
and his puny little boy toiling along by his 
side. But this was not the way to change 
the current of Mart’s thoughts. He knew, 
and so did everybody else, that Juhann’s 
weakly looks and habitual depression were 
the result of one of those acts of intolerable 
tyranny of which so many had just been re- 
lated. He had been beaten under semblance 
of the Jaw, but in reality to gratify the 
malice of a master who always found law in 
Russia for all his cruelty; and he had never 
held up his head after it. The man’s spirit 
was broken! 

Mart, as we have seen, could do more 
with him than anybody else, and generally 
managed to brighten up the moody though 
gentle face of his friend. But this time his 
heart failed him. In his good-humored way 
he took hold of the child’s other hand, and 
walked on for a minute or two in silence. 
Then suddenly he stopped, for he was 
towing away both father and child at an un- 
conscionable rate; and it struck him all at 
once that the little feet lingered. 

“ Are you tired, my little fellow ?” 

“ Yes, very,”’—said the poor child. In a 
moment he was seated aloft on a firm arm, 
the little pale face close to Mart’s still ruddy 
cheek. 

“ How light he is,” said Mart inadvert- 
ently, as he pressed the squalid tiny form to 
him. “A pang shot over the father’s face. 
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“Yes,” said he, “he is skin and ico, 
like all of us; chopped straw does y, be | 
man’s flesh. The church-cart will < 
many a journey, but all light ones this yea, » 

Mart pretended to laugh off this spec 
“But your little boy has been very jj). , 
wonder he is so thin. It is well ho om 
through that fever at all.” = 

“ Better still if he had not, perhaps: hy; 
death does not take the offered child: % 
he’ll go this winter, and the other too,” 

“It is wrong to say that,” said Mart: ap: 
they walked on in silence till they reaches 
Juhann’s dwelling. It was not often that 
Mart had time to see into one of his neicb. 
bor’s interiors; and none could offer 4 
stronger contrast to his own than this, J). 
hann’s farm was one of the most miserab', 
in the miserable village. The little bar 
and cowshed were quite unroofed, to feo 
those whom it no longer protected from | 
cold, and the house itself was not in much 
better condition. The roof had sunk: the 
posts had given way; and the doorway, 
wider and lower even than usual, seemed an 
entrance far more fitted for animals than for 
men, and was in truth quite as much used as 
such by the one as the other. 

Mart bowed his lofty head, and went in, 
The first moving objects that became visi- 
ble through the smoky atmosphere, were 
three gaunt, high-backed pigs—one of which 
was busy with its snout grubbing in a low 
crib filled with filthy straw, which apparent- 
ly constituted the only family bed. Fartger 
on was the mother on the floor. As the men 
entered, she got up from the kind of lair 
she had occupied, and in doing s0, let a little 
thing of two years old drop from her. |t 
stood for a moment tottering, then tumbled 
and roared. The father advanced, took it up 
tenderly, and hushed it: it was evident the 
children loved him, and he them, in spite of 
what he had said. But oh! what a home 
this was for a man to come to! 

No Livonian will let a friend enter his 
door without setting something before him 
to eat, and bread was put upon the board. 
Such bread Mart had seldom seen: chaii 
was the principal ingredient, corn the least. 


The loaf was as light in proportion as the 


poor children it failed to nourish. And a 
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yjart looked at the thin limbs and large 
wiles of the innocent little beings, he saw 
+ oace the result of a long continuation of 


sch diet. > 

Jubann did not press his friend to do more 
san break the bread—a process too easily 
yccomplished ; for it failed in all the pro- 
wrties of adhesion: but he gave a piece to 
te children, who swallowed it as quickly 
it passed their lips, as if mastication were 
shown away upon such materials. 

«{s there nothing to drink?’ inquired 
jyhann of his wife. “ Where is the milk?” 

“The cow is dry, and the calf is dead; 
hot there is water,” said the woman. 

“Yes,” said Juhano, “water enough.” 
Aod, stealing a bitter smile at Mart, he 
sided, * Water enough in the oven:” this 
eing a Lettish phrase expressive of extreme 
jearth. 

Wretched thoughts accompanied Mart in 
iis lonely walk home, and some self-upbraid- 
ings too; for, compared with this household, 
ind too many he knew were like it, his was 
rioting in abundance. A good sound rye 
jaf, big as a log of wood, and something 
jike it in appearance, with a little butt of 
milk, found their way to Juhann’s door 
ielore many hours had elapsed. Mart took 
o water from that evening. 

But one bitter thought there was which 
would not be so easily banished. It had 
log glimmered dimly in his breast: and 
now taat walk home from church fanned it 
wp into feverish strength, making him start 
with terror from his sleep at night, and 
oringing a deep flush across his face by day. 
lt was the thought lest that which had 
woken his poor friend’s spirit and health 
siould ever come home to him. The mere 
wssibility seemed too great a degradation, 
nd, situated as he was, the probability was 
ww obvious. Anything else in the shape of 
wersonal endurance that his mind could 
wjare up he felt could be borne. He 
could bear being starved by inches, or 
worked to the bone; he could stand foul 
‘nguage, and submit to wringing injustice. 
But to receive from the hands of another 
‘uch ignominy as the most brutal master 
scarcely bestows on his most wretched beast ; 
deny that he had been born a man; to 
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forget that he was to die one; and to stand 
an animal in all save its dumbness, and be 
beaten ! this he felt was beyond his powers 
of endurance; and, if inflicted, would leave 
him either a villain or an idiot. Fervently 
did he vow to himself to guard every word 
and deed rather than give his enemy the 
slightest opportunity for that, which every 
other indignity, if necessary, should be en- 
dured to avoid. And deliberately also had 
that enemy vowed to himself to wait his 
time, and watch his opportunity, but that 
with nothing less should his vengeance be 
satisfied. 

Meanwhile the job at the pastor’s was 
completed, and Mart was left to his own de- 
vices for obtaining corn. ‘These were not 
few, and but too much time to put them 
into execution, ‘The day was spent in 
tracking and snaring game—the game-laws 
being a source of oppression which the 
Russian government still holds in reserve. 
A space was hewn clear by his strong arm 
in the deep frozen stream before their door, 
and kept so, where many a primitive mode 
of attracting and catching the cold fish be- 
neath was adopted—once even a seal was 
caught—and when a little sledge-load of this 
kind had been collected—for it matters not 
how long the frozen booty is kept—a journey 
was undertaken to distant estates where resi- 
dent families gave promise of a sale. The 
reward of such journeys was very inade- 
quate to the time and labor, for sometimes 
man and horse toiled fifty or sixty versts,* 
out and home, for a small sum, which the 
poverty of one buyer, or the hackling mean- 
ness of another, cut down to the lowest, 
without regard either to the labor that had 
earned or the want that needed it. 

It may be asked here, and naturally, why, 
with all these materials for food around 
them, the starving population did not avail 
themselves of them in their natural state? 
why they did not themselves consume the 
game in their woods and the fish in their 
rivers? But this is only one of the many 
instances of the want of simple sense which 
exists in a half-civilized land. “They look 
upon bread as the great necessary for man’s 


* A verstis abc ut three fourths of an English mile, 
or precisely five f wlongs and aixty seven yards. 
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sustenance, and to whatever expedignts they 
may resort to eke out a scanty or a bad 
supply, they would starve rather than at- 
tempt to substitute anything else in its 
place. 

Nor were Mart’s expeditions without ex- 
cessive hardship, and even danger. Lis 
fine person was well defended with all that 
the care and industry of his young aud his 
old wite, as he called them, could supply. 
The thick woollen stockings, the coarse 
fingerless gloves, were always mended or 
renewed—the brown woollen coat had never 
a button missing—the cover-all sheep-skin 
never a hole unstopped—and as Anno helped 
to equip her kind and manly helpmate for 
these expeditions, and he first bent down his 
tall head, while she pulled out the curls 
which her wrappers had confined, and then 
raised it again with one of his beaming 
smiles, Anno thought in her innocence that 
not even the emperor himself could carry a 
sweeter face upon hisshouldersf Certainly, 
since ignorance was bliss, it had been espe- 
cially folly in this case to be wise; for 
poetical delusions are too few among this 
suffering race for any of them to be wantonly 
destroyed, and an abstract faith in the per- 
fection of his present majesty is certainly 
one of the most poetical. Personal beauty 
she might have found on the imperial coun- 
tenance more than she could appreciate, but, 
as for the heart that shines through, God 
help poor Anno, and all his subjects. 

To return, however, to a better man. 
The second month in the year was now ad- 
vanced—snow lay in unusual quantities, and 
an intense frost had set in. The country 
was open to whoever liked to take the 
shortest way across it, and Mart and his 
faithful little horse toiled over many a swamp 
which in summer never felt the foot of man, 
and rarely ever in winter. Pois he always 
left at home, where he was more wanted 
than trotting by his master’s side. Some- 
times Mart’s sledge was the first to force a 
toilsome track where none had passed be- 
fore ; often the first to resume one which the 
last.few days of snow had covered over. 

This was all very well in fine, still 
weather, though even then the exposure 
was cruelly severe; but in journeys of this 
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length, he who started in sunshine , 
return in snow-drift, when the sin 


earth and sky were both hidden to the tra:. 


eller,and man and horse, after flounde- 


bewildered along, might either find the,,. 


selves thrown out of all knowledze of , 
road, or returned to the same spot they 
left hours before. Many, in like case, | 
stopped never to go on again, and 

needed all his energy to resist the benuy: 
effects from without and within. For ; 


spare diet to which he had been reduced ¢, 


many weeks told especially at a time y 
he needed the best; and the bitter }; 
chilled his warm, young blood as jt |, 


never done before. There, in a desolate. 


pitiless wild, with a black, porous, blot; 
paper looking sky above him, and the thc! 
falling snow fast obliterating every mea 


of guidance that still remained around, the 
weary man often halted with a failing hear, 


and, unseen but by One, looked to but (y 


for succor. Then the arm was passed find. 
ly over his horse’s neck—the willing creatur 
started again with fresh courage—for the 
Livonian peasant horse, like his master, on!y 
requires good usage to make him the most 


valuable servant, and often his instinct a 
took them right home. 


From the two women, who waited anx. 
iously for the benighted traveller, Mart kep* 


many an adventure of this kind, or ma 


light of it; but the weariness of bis fan, 
equally as the hours of intense dead slumber 
which renovated it, told what he concea!+ 
Mart’s home was worth returning to: ther 


was not only comfort and union, but t 


was the crown of them both--refinemen' 


If Anno had ever known the grossnesses 
life incidental to misery and hardship, t 
atmosphere of care and protection in wh 


she had lived since her marriage had con- 
pletely removed them from her mind; sh 


had cast them off asa sound limb does | 


sound flesh. While old Liso took higher 
ground: misery, and the coarsest misery, 
too, she had known plenty of, but her min 


was raised above it. 


Nothing gives so high a tone to a fami) 


circle in any rank of life as the influence 


an aged woman who possesses the dou 
sa i" 
wisdom both to edify and to attract. We 
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THE DISPONENT. 


ay a0 aged woman, because there is some- 
ng in ‘old age itself which partakes more 
e feminine than of the masculine charac- 

x il only on account of its weakness, 

a the strength which, as with the fe- 

gle sex, at every age, they have through 

.tyery weakness. Also, there is something 

cae wisdom of a really experienced female 

sind whieh seems to us more applicable to 

»veneral needs of human nature than in 

at of man; partly perhaps from being 

iawn from sources which, occupying an 
soarently subordinate position in the aflairs 

‘this life, vary less with their changes, but 

iely in being more really and closely con- 
yeted with the vital principles of the Chris- 

wan religion. 

There was much in old Liso’s character 

od manner which might be compared to 
use admirable aged women of God not un- 
sequently found’ in the Scotch Presbyterian 

‘wteh. Like them she had all that intelli- 
rence and refined mode of expression in the 
sidst of poverty and hardship, which, how- 
wer wonderful it may seem, is easily to be 
weounted for; for who can retain common- 
ace ideas or vulgar speech who know the 
Bible by heart, as Liso did, and as those to 
som we have compared her generally do? 

Besides all this, the good old grandmother 
al a sweet countenance, which goes for 
weh ina person’s merit and attractiveness 
-ud rightly—since whatever may be said 
ithe gift of beauty, every one makes the 
vst part of their own face. 

To both wife and grandmother, in spite 
i Mart’s prudence and discretion, these 
jurneys became a source of anxiety. Anno 
wggested the plan of greater economy of 
he stock in hand, rather than of further such 
aborious efforts to replenish it. Her father, 
sue said, always mixed the corn with straw, 
en in the best years; and in bad ones, for 
wght she knew, it was made of nothing else. 
And Mart answered, that certainly she had 
uriven wonderfully well on such diet, but 
wat still he could not afford to rob his cattle 
‘ofeed her. 

“No, Anno,” he said, “I may have hard 
uights and days too, sometimes, out in this 
weather, but I should have harder still to sit 
it home and see you eat bad bread, and know 
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that otlers had none at all.” And this si- 
lenced Anno. 

Liso had other anxieties; she felt that 
this mode of existence was worse even for 
mind than for mets She knew that there 
were charms for the young in a free, uncon- 
trolled life, however hard; that there were 
snares for the generous and credulous in the 
strange and wild company he necessarily fell 
in with, and that there was sore temptation 
for the cold and weary in many an isolated 
Krug, or public house ; which, in Livonia, 
bear no better character with sober old 
grandmothers than they do anywhere else, 
But Liso stuck fast to the old Lettish motto, 
and a beautiful one it is—* Work and pray.” 
The first, her growing infirmities considera- 
bly hindered in her own estimation ; but the 
second, in her own language, thanks be to 
God, she neither wanted eyes, nor ears, nor 
hands, nor feet for. * Better,” she said, with 
another proverb, with “a prayer behind the 
door than a scolding Defore the stove ;” and 
some parents would not be the worse of 
thinking so too. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


As we have said before, Mart kept most 
of his lost ways and overturns in drifts and 
such incidents from the two women; but 
one incident he could not conceal. The 
scarcity and hardness of the season affected 
the inhabitants of the forest as wel! as those 
of the and the wolves came out 
from their fastnesses, with a boldness they 
do not often show. Many a single one and 
even couples together had skulked across 
Mart’s path with an evil look, but quickened 
their retreat at that shrill shout, at the top 
of his voice, which he had practised since a 
child. 

One evening his way home lay through a 
desolate morassy wood, which stretched for 
ten versts on one side of his little farm, and 
where the track, deep between accumula- 
tions of high snow, gave only just sufficient 
width for the little horseandsledge. Mart’s 
eyes were closed and his senses heavy with 
weariness ; nevertheless, he soon began to be 
aware that the animal was quickening its 
pace unwontedly ; again it jerked forward— 
cuicker still—and a low neighing soupd of 
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terror effectually roused the drowsy man. 
He looked in front; all was as usual—a 
wild scanty forest, standing knee-deep in a 
bed of snow—the narrow trough of a track 
winding through it—here and there pyra- 
mids of snow which showed the huge ant- 
hills of the country—the heavens bright— 
the earth white—not a living object but the 
horse before. He looked behind—the scene 
was just the same—white snow, and leafless 
trees, and a winding track; but close to the 
sledge were three dark gaunt animals, heav- 
ily galloping, and another was fast gaining 
behind. The jaws of the foremost, with the 
lowness of the sledge, were within reach 
of Mart’s shoulder. He cared not for that 
—he knew that it was his horse they wanted 
first; and saw in an instant that all de- 
pended on the animal’s courage more than 
on his own. If the frightened creature 
could have the nerve to keep steady in the 
track, the chances were much in its favor, 
for the moment the wolves turned off in 
order to pass and get ahead of it, the depth 
of the snow diminished their speed; but 
should the horse, in its terror, plunge aside 
and flounder in the snow, Mart knew that 
it would be lost. He leaned forward, called 
the animal cheerfully by its name, and laid 
his hand on its back as he was often wont to 
do, in times of fatigue or difficulty—the poor 
beast knew the kind voice and hand—raised 
its ears, which were laid flat back with 
terror, and fell into an evener pace. 

Mart shouted violently—but the wolves 
were either too kean or too many—it made 
no impression. It was an awful time both 
for master and horse. Mart kept his hand 
on the animal, while his eye watched the 
ferocious brutes, who were often within 
arm’s length. He had a hatchet, which he 
always carried on these ogcasions, to chop 
the frozen fish; he felt for it and grasped 
it in his hand, but forbore to use it, for the 
closer the wolves kept at the back of the 
sledge, the less were they seen by the horse. 
Every minute, however, one or more of them 
broke out of the track in the attempt to pass; 
and although they instantly lost footing in 
the snow, yet the unblinkered eyes of the 
little animal had caught sight of the dreaded 
foe, and a plunge forward made Mart turn 
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his eye with anxiety to see that » 1, sae WO 
straight in the narrow track, » and 

One of the wolves was more than ». wef 
huge and long-limbed, and more than oo. 4 the 
it had contrived, in spite of the ¢, sp inst 


to advance nearer abreast of the 


than any of its companions. U;, 
grim creature Mart more especial!) 


; re aS 
watch, and caught the green light , fo 
played from its eyeballs. It turned of go. 


—the snow laid evener for a space 
wolf kept its footing—it gained—f r their nthe § 
pace is enormous—the little horse's , f 
glared round at it. Mart withdrey his 
hand, wet with the animal's perspiration: 
the wolf was just beyond arm’s re; 


but of whin' 
he kept his hatchet in readiness. The hors tail, Fe 
was now in a desperate gallop, and the wor the d 
just abreast—it suddenly turned towards :fBMgr's a 
—now was Mart’s time. He dealt « tr. r, and 
mendous blow—the wo!f avoided it, }y 2 he 


stumbled in the snow, and in a moment wes Jy on 
yards behind. 
The distance from home was now quick'y 
shortening beneath the horse’s hoofs, \ 
continued to carry the sledge at full ¢ 
till the fear of an overturn became a souree 
of fresh anxiety. Mart was quite aware by 
this time that these were no common lar 
wolves he had to deal with, but sharps: 
determined brutes, to whom man or beast 
would be alike welcome. These \ 
the animals to be deterred by the sig: 
man’s dwelling, as is usually the case, and 
there was an ugly verst of wide open space 
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between the outskirts of the forest a sick to 
house, which he looked to with rea! apo-e- {Nd not 

hension. 1m ; 
They were now at the very edge of the HMMs fice 
wood—the road became opener—the wo.'s ligt 
gained on each side—the horse bounded [illivnlow 
furiously forward, caught the sledge agains at sh 
the stump of a tree—it overturned—wss aid the 
swept away at a tremendous pace, and ‘ar of lea’ 
was left alone in the snow. In a moments nt of t 
heavy claw had slit the throat and down Us ae ho 
front of his sheepskin—it was wel! Anno’ Hiibrn 1 
wrappers lay so thick beneath. Ile thre® had ¢ 
off the brute and rose—his hatchet had We 
have le 





jerked out of his hand in the fall—he cas 
a desperate glance around, but saw It be 
The horse was now almost out of sight; ' 
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ue wolves were Close to the defenceless 
al the two others, deserting the ani- 
were bounding back to him. Mart 
, the foremost ; he could do no more, and 
a instant was surrounded, 
Here we must leave him, however cruel 
my seem. Meanwhile the two women 
we as usual expecting him anxiously at 
efor Mart was late. Anno was sitting 
ath the pine-wood candle at the spinning- 
el, Liso had risen from hers and gone 
» the smaller chamber, especially devoted 
jer, Old Pois was lying before the stove 
tasleep. Of a sudden the dog pricked 
his ears, listened, rose—ran to the door 
jvhined—then returning to Anno, wagged 
(si, ran back and whining again, scratched 
the door. Pois usually gave signal of 
ms approach, though not in so urgent a 
s,and Anno opened the door expecting 


we her husband. The dog dashed furi- 


Jy out, but no signs of Mart appeared. 
7 ang wife went out into the piercing 
—aw and heard nothing, and was slowly 
ning in, When a sound caught her ear— 
yas the sound of hoofs striking full and 
hry upon the frozen ground. 


So had Mart 
serapproached before. But there was no 
ne for wonder, for the next moment the 
se galloped up to the door and stopped. 
ino saw instantly that something had 
ypened—the animal was dripping with 
nand trembling all over—the sledge was 
versed, and, above all, Mart was not there. 
Anno was but the girl still; she called 
pick to her grandmother—the old woman 
i not answer—she flew into the inner 
m; Liso was standing motionless with 
fice turned from the door. There was 
) light, save from the little snowed-up 
Pocow; but Anno saw enough to know 
at she stood in prayer. “Oh! God!” 
tid the poor girl to herself, “hear her!” 
uleaving her undisturbed, she ran again 
utofthe house, gave one look at the tremb- 
og horse, and then, all trembling herself, 

ein to retrace the jagged track in which 
had come. 

We must now return to Mart, whom we 
‘ve left ina frightful position. He knew 
"at it was to put forth his strength in 
mines and wrestling-matches, and it was 
#00 as, shoulder to shoulder and muscle to 
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muscle, few could withstand. But it was 
as nothing now against the heavy weight— 
the vice-like teeth—the rending grasp that 
held him down on every side. For a few 
seconds the desperate violence of a man to 
whom life is sweet, and such a death most 
horrible, shook off the pitiless assailants; 
but his own blood had dyed the snow, and the 
sight of it seemed to turn ferocity into fury. 
The blood-hounds closed again upon him— 
they pulled him down! 

People say there is no time to think in 
sudden danger :—they have never known 
one. There are more thoughts struck from 
the mind in one moment’s collision with 
sudden and desperate peril than in days of 
fearless security. The sweets of this earth 
—the home that lay so near—the mystery 
of Heaven, swept over poor Mart’s mind; 
nay, even particulars found time to intrude. 
He thought how Anno and Liso would watch 
through the night—how his mangled re- 
mains would tell all in the morning—Anno’s 
despair—the village lament: he thought of 
all this, and more, and knew himself in the 
jaws of hungry wolves! Then those foul 
lurid eyes glared over him; the tightening 
of the throat followed, and thinking was over. 
Still he struggled to release his arms--the 
grasp on the throat was suffocating him— 
his senses reeled—when, on a sudden—das): 
came another animal hard-breathing along ; 
threw itself into the midst with one sharp 
howl, and fastened upon the chief assailant. 
The wolves relaxed their fury for an instant ; 
Mart reeled giddily to his feet, and recog- 
nized his brave dog. Fora second he stood 
stunned and bewildered; when he saw one 
wolf retreating, and all three attacking the 
dauntless Pois. He turned to help him, and 
a bright object caught his eye; it was his 
hatchet lying on the snow within arm’s 
length of his last struggle. Mart snatched 
it up, and was now himself again. Blood 
was dripping from him, but his limbs were un- 
injured, and furious were the strokes he dealt. 

One wolf soon lay dead at his feet; the 
other cowed and retreated, spilling its blood 
as it went, and held off, skulking round ; and 
now Mart poured his whole’ fury on the great 
monster, which held Pois in as stifling a 
grasp as he had done his master. It wae no 
easy task to release the dog. The hatchet 
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rung on the wolf’s skull, rattled on his ribs, 
and jaid bare the gaunt backbone; but the 
dog’s own body interrupted any mortal wound, 
and the wolf seemed to feel no other. Poor 
Pois’ case was desperate ; his legs were all 
drawn together, protecting the very parts 
he sought to wound, when suddenly he 
stretched himself out with some fresh agony, 
and the hatchet was buried deep in the 
wolf’s throat. Many more fierce strokes 
were needed before life was extinct; and as 
Mart rose, a hand on his shoulder startled 
him, and his wife fell on his bosom. 

“ Mart !” 

“ Anno !” 

Long did the young couple stand in 
speechless embrace; but the weaker sup- 
ported the stronger ; for Mart’s manly nerve 
was gone, and he leant on Anno like a 
strengthless child. 

“Mart, Mart! Oh! you are safe—dear 
Mart!” For all answer, Mart pressed her 
closer. 

“ But what is here?” for her hand which 
laid on his shoulder was wet with a warm 
clammy substance, and there was light enough 
to see a dark stain which nothing else is like. 

“ Mart ! you are hurt—you are bleeding!” 
and going back a step, she saw for the first 
time her husband’s condition. The two 
dead wolves—the gasping dog—the bloody 
and furrowed snow ! and the full and dread- 
ful truth came upon her and she burst into 
passionate sobs. 

In truth Mart presented a frightful aspect; 
his sheepskin hung in strips, for each claw 
had cut it like a knife; his shoulder was 
bare, not only to the flesh, but to the bone ; 
his long hair was dishevelled ; every article 
of clothing was torn and awry. It was too 
evident that some dreadful struggle had taken 
place, and Anno now saw with what. 

It was now Mart’s turn to support; his 
strength was returned, and with it his un- 
flagging sweetness. 

“* Anno! Anno! don’t ery so; I am safe 
and well, only a few scratches on my skin: 
you'll have to patch me up as well as my 
clothes. Let's attend to poor Pois—nobody 
but you could have made me forget hin—I 
fear he is more hurt than Ifis master.” 

And the young couple leant over him and 
tenderly examined his wounds. Then with 
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many tears Anno related how in tho , 
sleep the faithful old dog had seem, 
























ceive tidings of his master’s dan... 
Mart described how he had reached 
when his need was at the greatest—s) ‘Well, 
he did not eay how great that need ja) : pt 
—but Anno knew; and then both oad si still 
him more and more, . rpand | 
There was life in the old dog ye ee | lef 
more than they had ventured at rat y older 
pect; his throat was lacerated, jij: al pre you 
through, and many a bite and a rent hn: The bh 
on his body, but he licked the hanj. met! | 
felt his wounds, and, rising on his itis e face 
a shower of blood from him. hep he ie hea 
liberately smelt first at one wolf's ca; pa wi 
and then at the other, to ascertain th pounds 
was right, and having done this, hobble, hes Wi 
towards home as if he felt he was no fy) gto edt 
required. 4 pie huis 
“Come home, Mart; can you wal ured 
said Anno. yrehant 
“ Yes, yes, as well as ever; but | jgqmmmpeaS' 
not done with these gray men yet, sion 
being a common appellation for the wal pemple 
by the peasantry ;) the night’s work is wo “l ha 
two silver rubles to me; the rest of tbat you 
brutes will be down their companions’ thi uy. | 
before the morning ;” and so saying be rt \ 
off the ears, by which token the Lett mm iti 
peasant is entitled to a reward in money pown | 
showing it to a magistrate. _ 
* An 


Mart was soon seated in his own war 
house, waited on by his two tender comm 
ions, who examined his wounds and injuri 


p her, 
nbabili 





with alternate horror and gratitude. “Ob, 
“ You were praying for me, granimothim, 
Anno tells me, when she left the howe; "Y 
God heard you. Never say again that yg" 
and old Pois are of no use; you two ‘i j abse 
saved ‘my life. “Tar 
These words were more than the ven ito | 
ble parent could bear with composure; Tis, | 
she turned away to lift up her heart agin i 
* All have been of use to-night,” sad 4 pone 
no in a low tone; “ grandmother, Pois, ev! *Not 
mar 1S | 


the poor horse ; only I have done nothing.’ 
“ You are my own Einokenne,” said Ma 
lower still, and leant his weary head agus 
her. 
“Now, Anno, go and wash Pois to 
This was done, and soon master and ¢ 
were deep in slumber. [Continued on pas’ 
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cane 
chy a 
“am ‘Well, my dear mother, this is happi- 
they .° cried Walter Morton, drawing his 
oH si still closer to his mother, and taking 
nnd between his. “Three whole years 
log e|left you, and yet you do not look a 
: § -cder than when we parted; and I de- 
his ye you are handsomer than ever !” 
sone] Tre happy mother smiled. She was 
7 oj of her sailor son, proud of his hand- 
ve eface, his gallant bearing, his true and 
Phen he jeheart. He was her only son, and she 
1t°s corals widow. She was but young at her 
ain thet xund’s death; and many were the difli- 
hobbled ties with which she had struggled, in or- 
8 no to educate her child, and prepare him to 
vie his way in the world. Her efforts 
ou walk ured him a situation as mate in a large 
yehantman; and he had now returned 
but | jgimmgen bis third voyage, laden with honorable 
vet sinonials of the high estimation in which 
rae semployers held him. 
rk is ‘[ have often thought,” said Walter, 
est bat you must be very lonely when [ am 





= yy. Why should I leave you again, mo- 
no ty «! Wehave enough now for our two 
: mnbitious selves, and it is but trifling with 
yown happiness to part, when we might 









mon 

rogether. I will not go to sea again.” 
wh “And when you marry t Walter,” said his 
r compalmmmmer, smiling; “we must think of that 
wre nbability.” 






“Uh, yes, of course. But I will marry an 
mss, so that difficulty is settled. But 
w have told me no village news yet. 
pYmany marriages have taken place in 
y absence ?”” 

“Taree, I helieve. Helen Warner is mar- 
ito her cousin; Emily Burton to John 
unis, the brewer, and your old acquaint- 
we and favorite but what ails you, 
y dear 2°? 

“Nothing, mother, goon! So Amy Sin- 
a ls married 2” 

‘No, my dear—no such thing What put 
into your head? I have something to 
“Jou of Amy ; but I was going just now 
ed you that your old favorite, Tom Pur- 
“nad succeeded in winning the village 
“ss, with a fortune of a hundred pounds 
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THE PORTRAIT.—A TOUCHING SKETCH. 


paid down, and wondrous wealth in perspect- 


ive. We had such bell-ringing, and bon- 
fires, and white favors! And poor Tom, 
in the midst of his happiness, gained my 
heart by wishing ‘ Master Walter was 
here !’” 

“ Well done, Tom! But about the Sin- 
clairs, mother?” said Walter, somewhat im- 
patiently. 

“Ah, Walter, they have had much trouble 
since you were here. About a year ago 
Mr. Sinclair died, leaving his wife and 
daughter, to our surprise, in pecuniary dis- 
tress. Mrs. Sinclair was overwhelmed at 
first, but Amy, that roble girl, what strength 
of mind she showed in her sorrow! ‘ We 
must leave this house,’ she said to her mo- 
ther ; ‘we must part with all the elegancies, 
and some of the comforts of life, and live in 
poverty and seclusion ; yet let us stay here, 
dear mamma, here in this village, where no 
eye will Jook unkindly on us in our altered 
circumstances.” Her mother was passive as 
a child, and agreed to all that she proposed ; 
soa small cottage was taken, the simplest 
articles of furniture were moved into it from 
the manor house, and Amy brought her mo- 
ther to her humble home. Poor girl! I 
have seen her tears fall silently, but how 
sadly! as she prepared the cottage for her 
mother’s reception. Not a word of com- 
plaint or repining, not an hour wasted in 
selfish grief, yet one could see her heart 
aching. Idid all I could to help her; and 
she soon made the cottage as comfortable as 
so poor a place could be made. But there 
was something more to be done. She found 
the pittance that remained when her father’s 
debts were paid, (for she insisted on paying 
them all) was so small as barely to suffice 
for the common necessaries of life. Mrs. 
Sinclair was in bad health, needing many 
little comforts that she had not the means to 
procure. Again Amy exerted herself. You 


remember her talent for painting ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” replied Walter, hurriedly, and 
with emotion. 

His mother was, perhaps, too much inter- 
ested in the subject on which she was speak- 
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ing, to observe that his voice trembled, and 
the dusk of evening prevented her seeing 
the agitation his countenance betrayed. She 
continued :— 

“ Well, one month after Mr. Sinclair’s 
death, I went very early to the cottage, think- 
ing if Amy was up I[ might see her alone, 
and do my best to cheer her. I knocked 
sofily, and she opened the door, and let me 
into her own little room. Her drawing ma- 
terials were on the table, and a half finished 
miniature was with them. 

“* You have been at work early, Amy,’ I 
said ; ‘I am glad to see you do not mean to 
forget your charming accomplishment.’ 

“She turned to me with a calm, steady 
look, and answered, ‘ You shall know my 
secret. I am painting this for sale. I have 
been told in happier days that my minia- 
tures were worth many guineas, and now, 
dear Mrs. Morton,’ she said, smiling, ‘1 am 
going to ascertain whether or no my friends 
were flatterers. Do not tell my mother; her 
mind is weakened for the present, and she 
might be troubled at the thought of my 
working for my bread. It will be a proud 
and very happy thought to myself if I can 
succeed.’” 

“God bless her!” interrupted Walter, 
“and did she succeed ?” 

“Yes; for her first picture she received 
twenty guineas. It was a beautiful sight to 
see her lay the money before her mother, 
and then throw her arms around her, and 
sob on her bosom like a child. It was the 
only time I ever saw her give way to her 
feelings in her mother’s presence.” 

*“ And where is she now, mother?” said 
Walter; “ how does this noble creature live 
now ?” 

“She has toiled with the same patient 
spirit that supported her from the first. Look, 
Walter, do you see a light in that cottage 
window! That is Amy’s home, and, pro- 
bably, at this very moment she is sitting at 
her mother’s feet, weary with the labors of 
the day, yet gentle, happy, and affectionate, 
as if care was unknown to her. She has 
been employed as a portrait painter by all 
the wealthy families in the neighborhood. 
My only fear is that she might overtask her 
strength; but she looks well, and there is 
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an expression of contentment in ho. « 
that makes her very lovely.” “a 


Lights were brought in, and Mrs. 
changed the subject of conversation , 
when she had retired for the night. We, 
stole softly forth, to linger about th fe 
where Amy dwelt, and think over,’ ;, 7 
heard about her conduct. It has bee. , 
that there is something not disagrees). 
in the misfortunes of our best fr nde 
may be so, for certain it is that Welt 
meditations did not end in sadness. t 
their subject was Amy Sinclair and , 
trials. He returned home at |ast. os 
quick and cheerful step, and as he : al 
to take one last look in the direc: al 
Amy’s home, a smile passed over lis {» 
and he murmured,—* Happy !—yes, a 
as a prince!” 


It was about a month after Walters; 
turn, at the close of a fine summer's 4 
that he induced Amy to lay aside her bra 
and take a walk with him. It was « 
evening, and the country through wh 
wandered had much beauty for a strange 
eye: for them, for whom some pleasant 
sociation hung upon every tree, it seer 
a paradise. In the course of their wi 
they passed the old manor-house, ani An 
paused to look lovingly on its quiet ground 
Walter watched her anxiously, but she tum 
to him again with her own kind smile, «| 
deed, Walter, it is only for his sake—jir » 
poor father’s sake !” 

Walter’s long pent-up feelings found; 
at last, and he told Amy how he had i 
her, though hopelessly, when she wa: 
and happy, and how he loved her mr 
thousandfold in poverty and trouble. W 
shall tell how sweetly those fond wort: ® 
upon Amy’s ear—how the happy tears 
silently down her cheeks, as the secre! 
her own deep, yet unconscious love, 8s 
vealed to her own heart ? 

It was late when they returned from 4 
ramble, and Mrs. Morton was sitting * 
Amy’s mother. The rest of the eve 
past quietly, yet happily, and Walter © 
pered to Amy, while the widows wer ' 
changing their farewells for the nig" “fi 
will tell them all to-morrow, Amy- 





THE 
joy! [will come early to help you with 
eae confessions.” 

" Bot the morrow came, and Walter did not 
spear. Amy’s cheek flushed at every 
wand, and her heart sank when hour after 
> + rolled by, and still he came not. At 
an old and faithful servant of Mrs. Mor- 

































- was seen approaching the cottage, and 
ane Amy ran forth to meet her; but as the old 
ss W man came near, Amy stopped, afraid to 
"i ask what had happened, 

‘Oh, Miss Amy,” cried the weeping wo- 
va », “I have a cruel sorrow to tell you of! 
-m My poor mistress !—her heart will break! 
~. wa be loved him so dearly, and God knows so 
sh af” 
directic Amy returned in silence to the cottage, 
im od the servant followed her. Mrs. Sinclair 
_ as up-stairs, and Amy did not call her; 

bit after quietly closing the door, bade the 
Wal oman sit down near her, and tell her what 
- ad happened. 
diane “Poor Master Walter !”’ cried the woman, 
wn ho had been his nurse; “he was so noble, 
ds good! Poor Master Walter !—he is gone !” 
ve ja passionate burst of tears interrupted 
a erspeech. Amy’s face was pale as marble, 
*s : ut se pressed her hand upon her heart, and 

id:— 

Hs ¥ “What do you mean, nurse? Is Walter 
) # ai orton dead 2° 
et “Dead!” repeated the nurse,—‘ dead ! 
ake— les, Miss Amy, these eyes have seen him 
ing pale and dead. Oh, to see his poor 
_— aler’s agony! He did not come down to 
7“ reakfast, and she went herself to see what 
ia Jed him. She found him dead and cold,— 
ae frown, her only child !” 
uble. The nurse was too much absorbed by her 
d words SB" grief to observe the effect of her words 
y tearst her listener, who sat like one stunned, 
he secret th dry eyes and livid lips. Her mind re- 
love, was sed to comprehend the exceeding bitter- 
ss of the sorrow that had fallen upon her. 
ed from temme’ce Or twice she passed her hand across 
sitting ¥ ®t brow, and glanced uneasily round the 
the event m, but she did not speak. At last, the 
Walter wigimmpr™ Said,— 
ws were £ “Ihave brought the message to you, Miss 
night, “ay, from my poor mistress. She bade me 
, Amy age on my knees to beg you to fulfil her re- 
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quest. She has no picture of poor Master 
Walter ; will you make her one now ?” 

“I ?!—now!” said Amy, as if trying toun- 
derstand what was asked of her. “ Is it not 
too late? Did you not say he was dead ?” 
and she shuddered as she spoke. 

“ No, dear Miss Amy, it is not too late. 
There he lies calm and beautiful as an an- 
Dear Miss Amy, as you hope for pity 
yourself, pity his mother’s sorrow, and do 


what she asks !”’ 


rol 
ce 
Cl. 


“ Paint Walter’s picture now—now when 
he is dead! that is what you ask, is it not, 
I will do it.” Then, with strange, 
unnatural composure, she collected her draw- 
ing materials, and prepared to leave the 
house, bidding the nurse tell Mrs. Sinclair 
of all that had happened. 

In a darkened chamber of the house to 
which she had so lately welcomed him in 
health and joy, Mrs. Morton watched by the 
body of her dead son. There he lay, pale 
and still, yet with a smile lingering about 
his white lips, a smile of unearthly beauty. 
By what strange and sudden malady the 
soul had been freed from its mortal tenement 
none could tell, but that it passed away calm- 
ly and without suffering, the happy expres- 
sion of the features seemed to testify. 

“ My son! my son!” whispered the poor 
widow, as she kissed his cold forehead ; “all 
my other children did the Lord take from 
me, and then he called my husband to be 
with him, but [ deemed thou shouldst lay 
me in my grave. Thou, too, art gone! His 
will be done !” 

Again she seated herself beside the bed 
weeping, “yet not as one without hope.” 
Her chastened heart grew calmer, and many 
a blessed thought of that country to which 
those she loved were gone, and to which 
she herself was, as she trusted, drawing 
near, glided across her mind and comforted 
her. At length she heard a step on the 
stairs, and, rising tg,ascertain who was com- 
ing, she met Amy Siftclair at the chamber door. 

“ Dear, dear Amy,” she whispered, “ are 
you come to do it?” 

“ Yes,” answered Amy, “I will do it, but 
I must be alone ;” and she passed on into 
the chamber of death. 


There was a hollow sadness in her voice 
ry 


nurse ? 
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that had alarmed Mrs. Morton, who anx- 
iously waited at the door, listening anxious- 
ly, lest any sound should betray that Amy 
had overrated her courage, or that the first 
sight of death had alarmed and overpowered 
her. She little suspected how much had 
died to Amy with Walter Morton. All was 
still for a few minutes, and then she thought 
she heard a low yet bitter groan, but when 
she opened the door, Amy was already 
seated at her task, composed and tearless. 
Again Mrs. Morton left her and went down 
stairs to make the melancholy arrangements 
which she knew must claim her attention. 

None watched the progress of Amy’s sor- 
rowful task: and when long after, she con- 
fessed the tie that had bound her to Walter, 
she told but little of the four days she spent 
in the chamber of death. Something she 
said of the gay, mocking sunshine that filled 
the room, when she drew aside the curtain 
that she might see his face; something of 
the cruel contrast between the merry voices 
that filled the summer air with life, and the 
dreary unbroken silence of the little room 
that was then her world. She hinted at 
noments when the passion of grief conquered 
ier, and she wept in hopeless agony ;— 
and again, the calm evening would find her 
kneeling beside him, his cold hand in hers, 
praying that her despair might be forgiven, 
and finding some of the comforts she so 
sorely needed. 

The picture was ‘finished, and two days 
after Walter was laid in his grave. Mrs. 
Morton’s affection for Amy appeared daily 
to increase ; and in a few weeks, she per- 
suaded Amy and her mother to take up their 
abode in her house, 

Poor Amy’s patient, faithful spirit, strug- 
gled hard against despondency, and she con- 
tinued her labors as a miniature painter with 
the zeal of her former and happier days. 
But alas! success did not, as formerly, at- 
tend her efforts. It might be, that her hand 
was less skilful; it might be that the gay 
and the thoughtless who had at first found 
a pleasant way of obtaining a character 
for benevolence, by patronizing the pretty 
young miniature painter, had found some 
still more interesting object on whom to be- 
stow their so-called charity. Whicheyer 


was the cause, Amy’s pictures no lon. 
gave general satisfaction ; and again «,) 
again they were returned to her for a)tom. 
tion, or even rejected altogether, Thess 
disappointments added a last drop of bitter. 
ness to her cup, little thought of by ; 
who thus heedlessly inflicted pang after; 
on a worn and broken heart. 

It was about eighteen months after \.. 
ter’s death. The early spring flowers we 
showing themselves among the grass: shy 
birds were beginning to sing in the bu 
trees; to the happy it was a season of | 
and promise. Amy returned home after a 
long and lonely walk ; and when her mother 
asked the result of her expedition, she s 
her head sadly, and laying a parcel , 
table, replied,— 

* As usual, they are not pleased with (h 
pictures, and I have brought them tuck. 
Dear mother, I cannot even help you now!" 

She hid her face in her hands, but 
tears forced their way between her thin {». 
gers, and it was long before her mother 
could comfort her. She seemed soothed e 
length, and went to her room, to lie dows 
to rest after her walk. Before that day, 
strangely enough her mother had been wy 
conscious of Amy’s declining health, but 
now she could shut her eyes to it no more, 
Mrs. Morton, anxious to preserve that pre 
cious life, procured the best advice that the 
neighborhood afforded, and assisted Mrs 
Sinclair in nursing the invalid with 
wearied devotedness ; but all care was va, 
and in a very few weeks Amy Sinclair was 
on her death-bed. It was then that she co 
fessed to her mother and Mrs. Morton, tee 
love that she had borne to Walter; the gre’ 
that, for their sakes, she had so carelus 
concealed even while it was consuming 4: 
life. 

“IT wished—I tried to live 
when they knew all; “ but [ was weak, and 
it has pleased God to take me from you. | 
trust [have not murmured; but it was % 
sudden, so very sudden !” 

That night while the two widows watche! 
hercalmsleep, her spirit fled without a siz; 
and till morning dawned, and they saw te 
angelic expression that Amy’s brow worm 
they knew not that she was dead ! 


” 2} } 
y" she saic, 
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THE HYACINTH. 


A FLOWER FROM THE * BOUQUET FOR THE FRIENDS OF NATURE.” 


FROM THE GERMAN OF FLANKE.—BY MARY E. LEE. 


Concluded from page 98. 


Fanny declared the pleasure which Mrs. 
Wibrecht’s narrative would afford her, and the 
iii lady began as follows: 

“You no doubt remember to have heard, 
ny child, that beside my brother, your late 
sandfather, a sister also made one of our 
inusehold at B——, where, as Consul, my 
ther, during many years, supported his fami- 
iy from the income derived from that office. 
This sister, Whose name was Margaret, gave 
yomise of great personal beauty from her 
arliest childhood, and our parents must have 
potably wrongly imagined, that their open 
xmiration of her extreme loveliness, would 
moduce no detriment to my sister’s early 
duracter and disposition ; though well do I 
remember how vanity anda haughty assump- 
ton of superiority, soon betrayed themselves, 
een as we played with our dolls in the nurs- 
ey, where hers were always styled queens 
ind countesses, while mine never rose above 
te rank of court dames and ladies’ maids, 
Amid our sports with children of our own age, 
Margaret always chose the part of a noble 
dy, and played her part with the utmost arro- 
mace, while her playmates were appointed 
ter humble favorites, and I was usualy dubbed 
chamber maid. 


“Soon it seemed as if fate had intended me 
fr such subordinate place, for while my sister 
ievoted her whole time to various fancy works 
ind the acquisition of music, [ was obliged to 
ttend entirely to the labors of house-keeping, 
while the blind partiality of my parents created 
inme,at that early period, a sense of subjec- 
tion and subordination, and cast a chilling 
ilight and sadness over all my thoughts and 
ictions. Thus, shut out in a manner from the 
pleasures of family fellowship, I looked to my 
inner self for comfort, and found my chief en- 
pyment in the innocent amusement afforded 
ythe rearing of flowers, and the tending of a 
tightingale, which I begged from the ruthless 
band of a careless school boy. 


“Tt was just then that Genert rose, like a 
briliiant star, on the literary horizon of Ger- 
many; and one of our wealthy neighbors, 
who, according to the notion of those times, 
was regarded somewhat as a blue-stocking, 
but who really only preferred the persual of 
select authors to the gossip of the tea-table, 
firstawakened in my spirita love for reading. 
Some little attentions on my part, had aroused 
her friendly interest, and probably, notwith- 
standing my youth, she may have discovered 
some congeniality between us; at any rate, she 
occasionally Jent me a book, under the seal of 
secrecy, and in the hidden feasts which I en- 
joyed in their perusal, I felt myself fully in- 
demnified for every outward restraint. Gel- 
lert’s works, in particular, were read with 
the greatest avidity, for the pious strain 
which ran through them, strengthened and 
elevated my spirit; his satires awakened my 
Jong dormant sense of girlish gaiety ; his odes 
and fables were thoroughly memorized, and 
his dramas were read and re-read with al- 
ways growing interest. 

“In the meanwhile, my sister grew up to 
be the most beautiful girl in the city of 
B——, or even in the adjacent country, and 
as her vanity kept pace with her personal 
improvement, she shut her heart entirely to 
the claims of virtue and duty, and gave her 
whole time to the enjoyment of vain and 
passing pleasures; while experienced and 
tasteful in the secrets of the toilette, she 
seemed to regard it as the sole business of 
her life, and openly declared her contempt 
and detestation of all house-hold employ- 
ments. Aroused one day to resentment, by 
the scornful laugh with which she watched 
and noticed me while in the performance of 
some domestic avocation, I suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘Margaret, what will become of 
you in the end! Think you, that your future 
husband will not certainly despise you, when 
he discovers that you are totally deficient 
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in that necessary knowledge, which should 
ever rank among the qualifications of a well- 
bred woman 

“*Despise me,’ she scornfully repeated, 
as she drew herself up at full length before 
the mirror ; ‘no danger of that, while [ can 
boast this tolerably handsome face, which 
will certainly serve as a strong shield against 
the contempt of any man living. Besides, 1 
would never marry one, who wished to make 
me a drudge, and thus to have me cringe ,in 
the dust of domestic servitude. Yet stay ! 
at the very worst I have still a good plan in 
reserve ; it is this, that you should go with 
me, and be my active Martha, my faithful 
and industrious house-keeper. I would allow 
you to follow all your inclinations in the do- 
mestic and culinary line; a whole bed in my 
flower garden should be reserved for your 
use ; and you may have two nightingales in- 
stead of one, if you but take care to keep 
these hateful earth-worms out of my sight. 
Then, for the chief ornament of your cham- 
ber, you shall have a portrait of your beloved 
Gellert hanging on the wall ;’ and thus she 
ran on in taunting ridicule, whilst I re- 
mained silent, from painful emotion, and tears 
gushed from my eyes, and were perchance 
borne by some angel, the messenger of 
justice, to God’s throne. 

“ Although my sister boasted of many ad- 
mirers, yet she had not received a single 
advantageous offer of marriage; and as we 
sat together at table,on Margaret’s twentieth 
birth day, my father indirectly hinted, that 
it were better she should forego some of her 
haughty pretensions, and descend from her 
too ambitious height, else the bloom of her 
youth would pass without her arriving at the 
acquisition of his fondest hopes, a good 
husband. Vexed by his implied doubt, my 
sister began to weep, while my mother re- 
proached my father for his ill-timed anxiety, 
and both at length lost their tempers; al- 
though it appeared to me, that from that 
time, my sister was more than ever anxious 
to make a brilliant match, and the following 
circumstance seemed to offer a favorable 
opportunity for carrying out her schemes, 
for just now we were invited to a large 
wedding, where it was arranged that Mar- 
garet should be attended, in her capacity of 


bride’s-maid, by the son of one of t 
iest manufacturers of B——. 

“ Young Wise’s family, besides bein. 
and extensive, enjoyed universal respec: 
well on account of their larve , . 


he wea); 


VOSSPSs I; 


as for their individual worth and int, 
and the youth had just returned frop 
burg, where, for several years, he had 
engaged in mercantile studies, and jt y 
rumored that the elder Wise earnestly (jo. 
sired that some local attachment would 1 ike 
prisoner of his son’s heart, and by tying jj; 
down to his native place, allow him, 
father,) to throw off the shackles of bus 
and live at leasure, during his 
life. 

“From the moment that the invitation 
was received, my sister flew about as if, 
wings; her eyes sparkled with thoughts , 
her approaching triumph, and the most 
costly preparations were made for her fittings 
appearance, while, for myself, I was readily 
allowed to decline the invitation, and, happy 
in my accustomed retirement, I sat at my 
chamber-window, and gazed without one 
emotion of envy on the long train of brids 
coaches, as they, passed along our street t 
the church, where the ceremony was to 
performed, and among which | particularly 
remarked the rich liveries and trappings \ 
the equipages belonging to the Wise tumily. 
Hardly were they out of sight, than hurry. 
ing through my domestic routine, I hastened 
to pass the evening with the friendly neigi- 
bor, already mentioned, who had promised, 
at my first leisure hour, to read for me an in- 
teresting story from a favorite author. 

“ About midnight, I was awakened by : 
noise at my bedside, and on looking up, 
dreamily, I saw my sister in her gay attire, 
leaning over me, while she cried out, * ware 
up, Pauline, wake up; I have so much ' 
tell you. Oh! this has been an event. 
evening, and who knows, who knows, wh.’ 
may yet happen, for you remember the ou 
saying, one marriage makes many ; and 
then she went on to detail, with almos 
tedious minuteness, the gayety of the brica 
party, the demeanor of the bride, and tue 
variety and excellence of the viands, Wil. 
in yet livelier colors, she described the hative 
some appearance of her partner, young W¢, 
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who had paid her the most marked attention ; 
sjdressing all his conversation, during the 
evening, to her; singling her out, among 
the numerous maidens, for the first minuet, 
when their united grace drew together a 
crowd of spectators, as though they had been 
the bridal couple themselves; till at the 
wreaking up of the party, he had requested 
her father to allow him to call and enquire 
sfier the health of his fair partner. 

« With my whole heart, I rejoiced in my 
sister's success, or rather prospect of success, 
[should say; for so accustomed was I to see 
all her wishes realized, that I did not for a 
moment doubt but that she had won Mr. 
Wise’s heart, and as for my mother’s delight, 
it was even more unrestrained than Mar- 
giret’s,in its expression. 

“Earlier than usual, on the following 
morning, | was roused from my sleep, and 
bid to hasten and prepare a basket of almond 
bread, to add to the usual morning repast, in 
case of the probable appearance of the last 
night’s partner. Mr. Wise did not show 
himself, however; and during the two fol- 
lowing days, the impatience and mortifica- 
tion of my mother and sister were constantly 
exhibited, as they teased themselves with 
wondering over the young man’s strange 
conduct. On the third morning, as ] was 
sitting at the window of my little parlor, 
which partook somewhat of the appearance 
of a pantry, listening to the sweet music of 
my nightingale, .which hopped gaily among 
the plants, with a low tap, answered by my 
‘Come in,’ the door of the apartment opened, 
and supposing it to be the cook, who usually 
came at that hour to receive orders for the 
day, I did not immediately look around; but 
on doing so, who skould I see before me, but 
a very handsome young man, whose cour- 
teous bow and respectful demeanor still 
further increased my confusion, and for a 
moment deprived me of the power of speech. 

“*T trust that [ have not mistaken my 
way,’ said the young Wise, (for it was no 

other,) in a modest tone, and glancing round 
the apartment as he spoke, ‘ but the servant 
at the hall door invited me to enter, and 
now, may I enquire from you, Miss, whether 
Mr. Hellwing is at home ! 

“* My father has just set off for the coun- 
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cil chamber,’ was my stammered reply, ‘ but 
my mother and sister will be happy to re- 
ceive you,’ and as I spoke, I made a hurried 
movement towards the door. 

“* Your father,’ repeated the stranger, as 
he regarded me with a shy, but enquiring 
glance; then with more honesty than gal- 
lantry, added, ‘I was never before aware 
that Mr. Hellwing had two daughters, but 
supposed that Miss Margaret was his only 
child,’ and so saying, he introduced himself 
by name. 

“Confused and agitated, I added almost 
unconsciously, that I had also a brother, then 
engaged in the study of law, at the College 
of S., and again moved towards the door, as 
if to lead him into the adjoining parlor, but 
instead of following, he delayed a moment to 
admire, from the window, my beautiful flow- 
ers, which, as he flatteringly observed, bore 
witness to the care and skill of their fair 
mistress, 

“Encouraged by his kind and respectful 
manner, and pleased to have my treasures 
admired, I now recovered confidence, and 
observed, ‘I am indeed a very happy florist, 
Mr. Wise, for it seems as though the frailest 
plants recover under my care, or rather I 
should say, under the blessings of a bounti- 
ful Providence, since I have no knowledge 
of botany, and only follow my own inclina- 
tion in their tendance.’ 

“Wise’s eyes met mine as I spoke, and 
the sympathy and good will, which lay in 
their expression, sunk deep in my girlish 
heart; but just then our pleasant chat was 
interrupted by the appearance of my sister, 
who, with her cheeks glowing with the 
blush of mortification, hurriedly entered the 
room, and after a warm welcome to her 
visitor, turned towards me with some‘hing 
like reproach, for having introduced her 
guest intoso homely an apartment; while 
Mr. Wise, in seeking to take the blame on 
himself, only made the matter worse; and 
as he followed my sister from the apartment, 
I almost felt inclined to join them, and to 
claim for myself those pleasures of social in- 
tercourse, from which, as I now bitterly felt, 
I had been too long debarred. 

“According to the notion of those times, 
no young man could visit ata house, where 
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marriageable daughters were, without being 
supposed to have some intention of offering 
himself as a suitor; and regarding him in 
this light, my parents received young Wise 
with the utmost friendliness, although at 
first he only called occasionally, and then 
under the plea of some accidental circum- 
stances, which he was really very skilful in 
devising. 

“For this time, however, my sister had 
not been mistaken in her expectations; for 
made wise by my perusal of Gellert’s senti- 
mental stories, “I soon discovered that the 
youth was really in love with Margaret, 
while towards myself, he observed a tender 
and almost brotherly demeanor. which fre- 
quently called forth my sister’s needless 
jealousy and suspicion; and while I felt for 
him that tender interest which my bashful 
timidity regarded but as sisterly affection, I 
secretly commiserated the young man for 
his blind infatuation, in becoming attached 
to one, so unlike him in the noble qualities 
of the heart. 

“ Margaret now daily waited the expected 
offer of marriage, and my mother earnestly 


longed for the consummation of her fondest 


hopes. The marriage portion was all ar- 
ranged, and nothing now wes wanting but 
the lover’s decided proposals. A friend of 
our household, however, who had acted as a 
sort of spy over al] the movements of the 
Wise family, now confidentially informed my 
mother, that the young man’s parents were 
so dissatisfied with his hasty determination 
in the intended selection of a wife, that they 
resolutely refused their consent; while from 
another source, we learned that the youth 
himself openly declared his determination to 
marry as soon as he had established himself 
in business, which would be immediately 
after the great Leipsic fair. 

“On learning these facts, my mother ab- 
solutely trembled with vexation, while, on 
the contrary, Margaret, with a careless 
Jaugh, assured her that she was as certain 
of the successful termination of the whole 
affair, as though she already wore the wed- 
ding ring on her finger; and that the time 
would come, when the Wise’s would bitterly 
repent their present opposition. 

“Some days elapsed before young Wise 
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paid us another visit, and then he only came 
to bid farewell before setting off for the tie 
proaching fair. Before taking leave, ye ni 
quired generally, whether we had any ci md 
missions, as he would take pleasure : 
executing them; then with the utmos 
delicacy, he turned to my, sister, and timid)y 
begged that she would allow him to exercise 
his taste, in bringing her back some pretty 
present, which he further begged her 
designate, With a want of discretion 
which I, young as I was, could not but * 
ment and wonder over, Margaret plainly 
hinted that she wanted nothing so much as 
a silk dress of the newest fashion and ma. 
terial. 

“«And you, Miss Pauline,’ said Wise, 
turning to me, as I sat timid and retired jp 
the farther window-seat, busily engaged 
with my netting, ‘now that I am going to 
Leipsic, will you not also mention something 
that strikes your fancy.’ : 

“*To Leipsic, oh! that I were in your 
place,’ was my involuntary exclamation, as 
my cheeks glowed with the pleasure awak- 
ened by his kind thoughtfulness, and the 
yearning desire which I felt for such an op- 
portunity of forming a personal acquaintance 
with my literary favorite, the worthy pro- 
fessor Gellert, who resided in that city. 

“ My sister was probably displeased with 
her lover’s notice of my humble self, for, 
with a bitter irony in her tone, she exclain- 
ed, ‘ Ah! since Pauline cannot meet her be- 
loved Mr. Gellert, face to face, no present 
would afford her half so much pleasure as tc 
have you procure for her one of his cast-off 
slippers.’ 

“T looked up to reply, and just then met 
the ardent gaze of my sigter’s lover, as with 
an expression of pleased astonishment, he 
exclaimed, ‘Are you really so fond of read- 
ing? How glad 1 am to hear it; and how 
much pleasure I shall afford Professor Gel- 
lert, by telling him of your innocent admirs- 
tion; for, believe me, he is a devoted friend 
to the gentler sex.” 

“ My sister bit her lip with vexation: my 
mother looked reproachfully towards me, and 
I, unwilling further to be the cause of dis 
turbance between the party, quietly with- 
drew. 
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«Three weeks passed by, during which 1 
lt myself often oppressed with an unusual 
sense of loneliness and sadness, and at the 
end of that time, Mr. Wise returned home, 
snd immediately paid a visit at our house; 
slong with him came one of the workmen 
from his father’s manufactory, bearing a box 
and several packets, carefully folded, which, 
by Mr. Wise’s command, he deposited on a 
table in our entry. 

«Hardly had my sister welcomed her 
lover, than spying the packages through the 
half open door, she gaily cried out, ‘Ah! 
pray tell me, what have you there, dear Mr. 
Wise: do let me see at once,’ and hastening 
from the apartment, she began to spy into 
their contents, while her lover, along with 
my mother, followed her into the entry, and 
[alone remained at my work, casting many 
a glance towards the group, although per- 
fectly unsuspicious that I had any interest in 
the unravelling of the riddle. 

“ With the animated eagerness of one who 
loves to afford pleasure, Wise now untied the 
package, and opening the first parcel, pre- 
sented its contents to my father, in the shape 
of a very handsome snuff-box, bearing on its 
top a beautifully painted scene from the 
seven years’ war, in which Frederick the 
(reat figured as the hero. He then took up 
another, and drew from it a beautiful shawl, 
which he respectfully entreated my mother 
to accept; then turning to my sister, who 
stood eagerly waiting her turn, he modestly 
offered for her acceptance a rich dress of crim- 
son silk, and a splendidly gilded fan. Marga- 
tet accepte] his costly presents with an air 
of evident satisfaction, yet there was an air 
of unsatisfied curiosity in her face, as she 
still awaited the opening of the remaining 
packet and box. 

“Her anxiety was soon satisfied, as turn- 
ing to me, where I sat silently busied with 
my work, Mr. Wise exclaimed animatedly, 
‘Miss Pauline, will you oblige me by step- 
ping here fora mofhent;’ and as I advanced 
with stealthy footsteps and downcast eyes, 
he tore open the package, and kindly added, 
‘I trust that these little trifles may afford 
you some pleasure, if I may judge from my 
knowledge of your peculiar tastes,’ and as 
my eyes met his, he unfolded some beautiful 


porcelain flowers, so exactly resembling na- 
ture in their form and coloring, that, loving 
flowers as I did, I was about to express my 
delight with his selection, when raising the 
lid of the box, he again begged my attention. 
You may judge of my delight, when a splen- 
didly bound set of Gellert’s works met my 
astonished gaze. One long drawn ah! after 
another, was all that escaped my lips: I was 
too grateful, too burdened with happiness, to 
make any further return of thanks, 

* But the expression of anger in my sister’s 
tone and words, quickly aroused me from 
my dream of happiness, as with a voice quiv- 
ering with vexation, she exclaimed, ‘ one 
would suppose, Mr. Wise, that you have only 
visited Leipsic to have an opportunity for in- 
dulging Pauline’s silly whims. By strength- 
ening her in her foolish passion for reading, 
you would have her imagine herself wiser 
than other folks; and, in the end, I should 
not wonder if her head be quite crazed 
through your means.’ 

“ As these unfeeling words fell on my ear, 
I trembled so violently that the slender pistil 
of the porcelain flower, which I still held, 
moved backwards and forwards in its beautiful 
cup, while, pale with agitation, Mr. Wise 
seized my hand, and exclaimed, in tones that 
pierced my inmost soul, ‘do not be alarmed, 
Pauline, the books are for you alone, and any 
unkindness shown you shal] be regarded as a 
personal insult to myself, then seizing his 
hat, notwithstanding my mother’s conciliat- 
ing excuses, he pleaded some pressing busi- 
ness, and without taking any further notice 
of my sister, speedily retired. I will not at- 
tempt to describe the scene that followed, 
when Margaret yielded to the full torrent of 
passionate reproach, while agitated between 
conflicting emotions of joy and sorrow, I hid 
myself in the quiet sanctuary of my chamber, 
where, in the course of an hour, my mother 
followed me, apparently wearied and out of 
spirits with the vain task of soothing my sis- 
ter into good humor. 

*«* See what a thorn you are in Margarct’s 
side,’ my mother exclaimed, as like a culprit, 
I hardly dared to meet her gaze; ‘she de- 
clares it to be entirely your fault that Mr. 
Wise has not yet offered himself; and be- 
tween us I really think it best that you 
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should leave her the field for atime. You 
have often expressed a wish to pay a visit to 
our cousins at Grunbach; now get yourself 
ready, for as to-morrow is Sunday, I shall 
certainly meet them at church, and will then 
request them to send their carriage for you 
on the following Monday.’ 

“My mother’s proposition did not meet 
with a hearty response in my own feelings, 
but accustomed to acquiesce in all her plans, 
I had not the courage to offer any opposition 
in the present instance, and when Sunday 
morning came, and | was obliged to remain 
at home to attend to some menial employ- 
ment, my heart seemed oppressed by that 
still calm which ever precedes the tempest, 
while Margaret decorated herself with pecu- 
liar care, and went to church, exulting in the 
idea of winning back her truant lover, by her 
smiles of fond encouragement and reconcilia- 
tion. 

“Heavy sighs broke from my breast, and 
tears gushed in torrents as, leaning over my 
plants, | raised my thoughts to heaven and 
exclaimed aloud, in the bitterness of my sor- 
row, ‘ why art thou cast down, oh! my soul, 
and why art thou disquieted within me, for I 
shall yet praise him for the help of his coun- 
tenance.’ ‘Hear me, O Lord! for thy lov- 
ing kindness is good; turn unto me accord- 
ing to the multitude of thy tender mercies, 
and hide not thy face from thy servant, for [ 
am in trouble: hear me speedily ;’ then again 
in the fervor of my hope, I exclaimed, ‘ He 
sha]! call upon me and I will answer him; I 
wil! be with him in trouble; [ will deliver 
him, and honor him.’ Scarcely had these 
words escaped my lips, than I was disturbed 
by a rap at the hall door, and on hastening to 
open it, what was my surprise to see my sis- 
ter’s lover standing before me, gazing with 
an expression of deep concern on my de- 
jected countenance. 

“¢Dear Mr. Wise, is it you?’ I hurriedly 
exclaimed; * what brings you here so early? 
My mother and sister are both at church, and 
1am all alone ;’ and again I looked up as if 
waiting a reply. 

“¢Tt was for that reason that I chose this 
hour,” observed Mr. Wise. ‘Seeing your 
family on the way to church, I sought this 


opportunity for speaking with you alone; 
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and, as he said so, he took my hand ang }, 

me into the parlor. ‘ Dear Pauline,’ he . a 
tinued, ‘the time is precious, therefore, jj von 
can, I beseech you to answer me candidly 

and kindly. Can you trust your young hicart 

to my keeping? Can you resolve to make 

me happy? In one word, will you become 

my precious wife ?” 

“* What do you mean, Mr. Wise?” [ ex. 
claimed, and I actually shivered from gy. 
prise and agitation. ‘Surely you would no: 
jest with me on sucha subject. I fancied 
I was sure—that my sister had won your 
affections. All this is so sudden, so unex. 
pected’—and again I was unable to utter 
word further. 

“*¢ Nay, dear Pauline, think not that I love 
your sister,’ exclaimed Wise; ‘that I had 
once such a fancy, I acknowledge, but I have 
long since discovered that she has not your 
generous affections, your ardent and hig 
toned sou]. Such anone could not make me 
happy. It is you alone whom [ have res!); 
loved, and not only have your virtues wo: 
my heart, but my whole family, long aware 
of your quiet merit, are ready to embrace you 
with open arms.’ 

“*Oh! my child,’ exclaimed Mrs, Wi- 
brecht, and she clasped her hands, while 
tears rolled silently down her cheeks, ‘ what 
a turn was that in my wheel of fate, whata 
visible answer to my prayers! I saw in it a 
message from heaven, and with the ardor of 
a young heart, replied, ¢1 am yours with the 
most perfect confidence: if my parents but 
yield their consent, and if you can prize a 
heart, whose glad impulses are stil] restrained 
by the sense of my actual condition and the 
delicacy which I should pay my sister's 
wounded feelings.’ 

“ But why need I detail all my expressions 
of hope and anxiety? enough that we parted 
as betrothed lovers. Early on the following 
morning my father received a note from Mr. 
Wise, senior, in which he requested a pri- 
vate interview at four in fhe afternoon. 

“«The victory is ours,’ cried my mother, 
exultingly, and nodding to Margaret as sie 
spoke. ‘It is just as I supposed ; the old man 
comes to solicit your daughter for his son. 
Oli! you may rest assured it was nothing but 


their late little estrangement that brought 
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ihe matter to this speedy termination, just as 
ge sudden storm unfolds the bloom of the 
aidy field-flowers. Pauline, you must bring 
wa bottle of old wine from the cellar, for at 
our all difficulties will be over, and we must 
fer some refreshment to Margaret’s future 
ather-in-law.’ My heart beat so violently 
sat I could not utter a word in reply, and 
when Mr. Wise, punctual to the hour, made 
is appearance, my sister actually clapped 


| jer hands with exultation, as peeping from 


iehind the curtain, she saw him enter our 
jor. For myself, Fanny, believe me, it was 
he saddest and most agitating hour of my 
ji, and, almost fainting with anxiety, I sat 
iy the parlor till, on hearing my father’s step 
oa the stairs as he saw his guest to the door, 
[could bear it no longer, but ran away and 
siut myself in the privacy of my chamber. 
After some time I was summoned to the par- 
ot, where I saw my mother sitting pale and 
sjent, while the proud smile which played 
o Margaret’s lips and her assumed air of 
careless indifference, told how much she 
sught to hide her evident mortification. 

“My father immediately made me ac- 
quainted with the subject of Mr. Wise’s 
yisit, Which was no other than to make pro- 
psals for his son, and then he inquired my 
feelings and inclinations on the subject, while 
my mother and Margaret eagerly awaited 
uy answer, apparently expecting that] would 
return a negative to the proposal, or at least ask 
tine for deliberation. But, for the first time 
in my life, I felt that my inclinations must 
lave their own way, and speaking out fear- 
lessly, I gave a decided ‘ yes.’ 

“On the following day, our cousin’s car- 
tage atrived as promised, but, instead of 
myself, my sister took her seat in it for a 
visit to Grumbach, and did not return home 
tll after my marriage, which actually took 
place in the course of seven weeks, when 
ay husband’s parents, God bless them! pre- 
sented me with a splendid marriage dower, 
which had been intended for their own 
daughter, not long before deceased. 

“Compared with my former servile station, 
my situation as a young bride seemed as 


light to darkness; all the wounds of my 


heart soon healed beneath my husband's de- 


voted love, and while he anticipated my 


every wish, with the tenderest solicitude, his 
parents treated me with the same measure 
of affection which they would have lavished 
on a daughter, and even the domestics of the 
household sought to make every thing as 
agreeable and convenient as possible, to my 
feelings and habits. In truth, my happiness 
would have been complete, had I not wit- 
nessed the constant anxiety of my parents 
with regard to my sister’s future prospects, 
and lad I not suffered yet more from the 
open animosity with which Margaret ap- 
peared to regard me. ‘The latter was in- 
deed a bitter drop in my cup of bliss. 

“ Soon, however, all these family relations 
were completely changed, by an unusual 
succession of deaths in our little circle, for in 
the course of the year following our mar- 
riage, my husband lost both of his excellent 
parents, and in the next I was called to lay 
my own father and mother in the grave. 
Margaret now stood alone in the world, for 
our brother was still prosecuting his studies 
at a distant university, where he even re- 
quired pecuniary assistance, and deeply sym- 
pathising in her destitute situation, | begged 
my husband to permit me to offer ty sister 
a home, a proposal wherein he most cheer- 
fully acquiesced, only making me promise 
that the change should prove no inroad on 
the perfect confidence which had hitherto 
subsisted so unbroken between us, and that 
I would never allow any circumstance, con- 
nected with Margaret, to sow the quick 
seeds of discord into the fertile fields of our 
happiness. Margaret, at first, obstinately 
refused to accept my sisterly proposal, but 
as her own plan of life seemed really imprac- 
ticable, I could not be induced to yield to 
her visionary views, but urged her so stren- 
uously, that, at length, she consented to 
come and live with us, and my conscience 
bears me witness, that J ever sought to make 
her as happy as possible, and in no instance 
even hinted at her former unkind treatment. 
She was often sick, and at such times I 
nursed her with the most ynwearied as- 
siduity, and expressions of shame and grati- 
tude were the first testimonials by which 


Margaret acknowledged that she felt herself 
bound to me by the holy tie of sisterhood. 


“Three happy years of my married life 
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thus passed by, during which [ was blessed 
with but one child, a son, and each year 
found my husband a regular attendant at the 
great Leipsic fair, whence, in accordance 
with my early tastes, he always brought me 
additions to my beautiful collection of porce- 
Jain flowers; but, alas! his last gift of these 
exquisit works of art recalls now to my mind 
the most painful reminiscences, for on his 
journey horie, he was attacked by severe 
indisposition, and when he reached his own 
door, he was obliged to be lifted from the 
carriage. But I cannot dwell on the many 
days and nights of watching, and prayer, and 
wasting solicitude, that followed ; enough that 
I could say, ‘God’s will be done,’ when I 
closed my husband’s eyes in death. 

“Ah, Fanny! then it was that I must 
have sunk under my heavy burden of sorrow, 
had not the consolations of religion shed their 
healing balm into my crushed spirit, enabling 
me to look to higher sources of comfort than 
this vain world can afford. It was all as 
nothing, that I was the richest lady in my 
native place: my heart yearned after its 
lost treasure, and it was not until the death 
of my child, who died in all the bloom of boy- 
hood, that I felt I had aught to live for. 

“ Margaret was now my only intimate 
companion, for during nine years I did not 
lay aside my mourning dress, and mingled 
little in society, although, probably in con- 
sequence of my large possessions, I had many 
offers of marriage, and among others, [ be- 
came acquainted with Counsellor Wibrecht, 
who ‘was a widower, in the prime of life, 
and childless, like myself. [I had already re- 
fused this gentleman’s suit, when, after a 
long illness, during which we had become 
fondly attached, my dear Margaret died, 
and, taking advantage of my softened feelings 
and my better sense of entire isolation, (for 
my brother had settled himself in a distant 
city,) Counsellor Wibrecht again offered 
himself, when, perhaps owing to the above 
circumstances, he was better received than 
before, and ip the course of the fo/lowing 
year we were married. 

“ And now, when I look back through the 
long lapse of years to the period of my inter- 
course with him, I cannot remember that I 
ever had substantial reason to regret my 
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change of mind, though, Fanny, I must oy, 
that my second marriage was only earth ; 
in its extent of happiness, while for my first 
I recall it now as a foretaste of heayer', 
bliss. Mr. Wibrecht was a man of the 
world, and therefore did not underyalye my 
wealth, though [ feel confident that he rea), 
loved me for myself; his fiery temperamen 
however, often caused him to enter too Ri 
ly into social pleasures and convivialities 
which caused heavy trials to my feelings. 
but a solitary hour spent over my treasur: 
box of porcelain flowers, or rather I shoy } 
say an hour past in recalling the sad fyi 
of jealousy and ill-temper, always imparted 
to me that patience and discretion wh 
enabled me to act towards him as a wif: 
should ever act to her husband, and eyer ¢ 
stand fast in my plighted love and duty. 
And in truth, Fanny, my every act of self. 
denial and forbearance was fully rewar 
in the end; for before the period of his de. 
cease, which took place when you were but 
a child, my husband’s disposition and charac. 
ter had entirely changed, and he died, as | 
humlbty trust and believe, a true christian.” 
The Colonel’s wife had heard Mrs. Wi. 
brecht’s story with that earnest attention 
which we ever lend to a narrative, whose 
detail findsa similar chain of sentiment in 
our own breast, and in whose conclusion we 
almost prophetically read our own futur 
fate. In the sketch of the spoiled, but beau- 
tiful Margaret, she sorrowfully acknowledged 
a fac-simile of herself, self-conviction making 
her even willing to exaggerate her 


ba! 
faults of character and disposition, and as 
she shuddered with the perception of the 


peril which that best of all treasures, her 
husband’s Jove, had incurred through |! 

too-jealous exactions, and trembled as she 
glanced into the deep abyss of the past, her 
resolution was quietly but firmly taken for 
the future, and bidding an affectionate fare- 
well to her good old aunt, she hastened t 
return home, and put each good determina- 
tion into speedy practice. 

The Colonel was seated in his pleasant 
study, rather inclined to seriousness by flv- 
bert’s morning report of his wife's disples- 
sure, yet seemingly busily engaged in cot- 
sulting maps and charts, when Fanny 
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aithily entered and stole on tiptoe be- 


varaly -jhim, but as her rounded arm lovingly 
inde ed his neck, and he felt her warm cheek 
“ae bach his as she softly wished _ “ good 
alue | Aernoon, all his late anxiety w as forgotten, 
je drawing her yet closer to his side, he 
* reall; sod poth cheek and forehead repeatedly 
25 with hearty earnestness, calling her ca- 
vialit singly, “his beautiful wife, his beloved 
eel ip any!” 99 ‘ 
treaher «Am I really all that, asked she, while a 
| eae sgittone of self-reproach mingled in her timid 
d fr wiry, “am I so dear to you as you say !” 
—, “You have always been,—you must al- 
| at ays be most precious to me,”’ replied Col. 
ses lhooska, With all the energy of wounded 
ever t fection; “and oh! Fanny, how it grieves 
d dut: he that a little weakness, a slight inclination 
of self » suspicion in your otherwise frank and 
war penerous disposition, should sometimes,— 
his di often—you understand me, wife, make 
ere but ma unjust to yourself, your husband, and 
cherac. goers. Only this morning, for instance, 
d, asf fora’s rose-hyacinth planted a sharp thorn, 
stian.” idit not? in your too-susceptible heart.” 
rs, Wi. “Ah! yes, Town it; so it did,” replied 
ttention jiny with a deep blush and a downcast 
whose jk of shame; then, with a gay laugh, she 
nent in vided as she laid her hand in the Colonel’s, 
ion we “now it is healed for ever.” 
future “Ah! I knew it would be so,” said 
it beau- te Colonel in accents of lively pleasure. 
ledged *My hopes did not err when they told me 
making tut my wife’s generons feelings would win 
er real vw victory. But now, Fanny, that you 
and as ive so nobly acknowledged your error, let 
of the ne explain to you the whole truth. This 
es, her mg-suspected Flora Von Norbe has been 
gh her “gaged since several years, aye, even pre- 
as she yously to my acquaintance with her, to a 
ist, her worthy and intelligent young man by the 
ken for nme of Rose, and although she really won 
e fare- y friendship by her open regard for myself, 
ened to it, [ believe, my interest was still further 
>rmina- acreased by the fact, that she looked to me 
sthe one who could alone bring about the 
leasant ‘asummation of her fondest hopes, by using 
by Hu- oy influence in procuring for her lover the 
lisplea- “uation of auditor for the town of H. 
in con “As her little affair had been confiden- 


Fanny ##*lly entrusted to me before our marriage, I 
j“not feel at liberty to reveal it even to 


you, Fanny; and, must I add, that your cold- 
ness and apparent estrangement prevented 
Flora from seeking in you that confidant 
which [ suppose every young gir! loves to 
possess. After long and fruitless efforts on 
my part, I, this morning, received a letter 
which happily assured me that my influence 
had not been exerted in vain, since it in- 
forms me that Flora’s lover had, at length, 
received the appointment of auditor to H. 

““Not having time to call at Mrs. Von 
Norbes, and not caring to write to Flora, it 
struck me, as I walked through the hot- 
house, that 1 might send her an intimation of 
her lover’s good fortune by a floral message. 
Among anumber of bulbous roots, which I 
purchased and divided with Mrs. Von Norbe 
Jast autumn, there was one hyacinth, labelled 
* the Rose,’ whose slow growth Flora Von 
Norbe bad often remarked, and when I saw 
it this morning, in all the beauty of full 
bloom, I fancied that, with the attached little 
label which you no doubt observed, it would 
tell all 1 wished to say ;—it would reveal, 
that, after months of weary suspense, her 
Rose’s hopes were now in full fruition ” 

+ * * * 

In after days, Fanny Lakooska’s devoted 
attentions to Mrs. Von Norbe fully filled up 
the void created by Flora’s marriage and 
change of residence to the city of H., while 
Mrs. Von Norbe, on her part, showed for her 
al] the solicitude and tenderness of a mother, 
and when, in the following spring, a daughter 
was born to the Lakooskas, Fanny proposed 


to her husband that she should be baptised 
by the name of Flora, in compliment to their 


faithful friend. 

Old Mrs. Wibrecht did not survive to be 
present at the christening, which took place 
on her niece’s first appearance at church 
after the event of the child’s birth, but as 
Mrs. Lakooska walked through the church- 
yard, leaning on the Colonel’s arm, she stayed 
her steps for a while near the grave of her 
beloved relative, and a silent prayer for help 
and direction rose from her heart, as she 
vowed at that solemn altar, to plant in her 
babe’s tender breast such healthful seeds of 
virtue and contentment as, in after days, 
would produce plants, free from the sharp 
thorns of jealousy and ill-temper. 
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PRIDE.~™=THE LIFE CLOCK. 






ORIGINAL. 


PRis DO. B. 


BY DAVID RICE, M. D. 


At the foot of a cokd sepulchral stone, 
On a green turf’d mound, 
A beautiful white moss-rose had grown, 
Breathing fragrance round— 
The guardian flower of an infant's tomb, 
That budded on earth, in heav’s to bloom. 


That pure white blossom was the flower-queen’e pride ; 
No wreath in the hair, 

Or gem on the breast of a gay young bride, 
Was ever so fair :— 

Hither the butterfly and the wild bee 

Came to partake of its purity. 


Like a simple girl in a gaudy dress, 

Our flower grew vain; 
Exulting in outward loveliness, 

That perishing bane ; . 
With a haughty look, but a soft sweet tone, 
She addressed the silent marble stone :— 


* Thou ugly column |! why standest thou here, 
Dead—1ifeless—uncouth— 
No beauty—no charms—not a trait to cheer ° 


And beside, forsooth, 


Thou keepest the rays of the morning syn heen 
From kissing my cheek. O, I'm undone! sa 

val 
With a pale stern face the monument said 4 wa 


** Peace, peace, vain flower ! 
I guard the remains of an infant, dead, 
Thou child of an hour! 
I tell to the tiving where lov'd ones lie ; 
Like the mortal under us thou must die!” 


Behold ! the heavens grow dark, and lightnings 
O’er meadows and lea 
Storms beat down, thunders roll, and winds } 


glow 


The fragile rose tree, 
Crushed to the earth, now lowly lies, 
And—like as vanity dieth—dies! 


Jeauty decays, bright colors fade, and joys, 
Like visions, perish. 

Heed not such ephemeral, fleeting toys, 
But Virtue cherish; 

*Tis the soul’s undying passion-flower, 

Iinperishable as a marble tower. 





THE 


TRANSLATED FROM THE 


There is a little mystic clock, 
No human eye hath seen ; 
That beateth on—and beateth on, 


From morning until e’en. 


And when the soul is wrapped in sleep, 
And heareth not a sound, 
It ticks and ticks the live-long night, 


And never runneth down. 


O, wondrous is that work of art, 
Which knells the passing hour 
But art ne’er formed, nor mind conceived, 


The life clock’s magic power. 


Nor set in gold, nor decked with gems, 
By wealth and pride possessed ; 
But rich or poor, or high or low, 


Each bears it in his breast. 


When life’s deep stream, ’mid beds of flowers, 
All still and softly glides, 
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Like the wavelet’s step, with a gentle beat, 


It warns of passing tides. 


When threat’ning darkness gathers o’er, 
And Hope’s bright visions flee, 

Like the sullen stroke of the mufiled oar, 
It beateth heavily. 


Whien passion nerves the warrior’s arm 
F'or deeds of hate and wrong, 
Though heeding not the fearful sound, 


The knell is deep and strong. 





When eyes to eyes are gazing soft, 


And tender words are spoken, num 
} 

Then fast and wild it rattles on, cher 

As if with love ’twere broken. was a | 

; ¥ udgm 

Such is the clock that measures life, ad 

wa. 

Of flesh and spirit blended ; fed hy 

And thus ’twill run within the breast, bpies 

aa ici 


Till this strange life is ended, 


sided 
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A TALE FROM REAL LIFF 


BY H. 


ny seripture saying of “ the way of transgressors is 
»js abundantly verified by the facts and incidents 

iin the following article. Judge K. must have 
d »jman of great nerve and keen penetration to 
jen able to carry the matter to the extent he did 

» face of the positive assertions by the culprit of 

ocence. The victim also possessed a good deal 

gmness in his composition, to allow himself so 

ryto meet his doom before he would confess his 

9. The article is copied from the Norwich 

(nings glow ie ED. 
The various incidents comprised in the 
jowing narrative are substantially true. 
ye facts were gathered by the writer 
m one who was at that time residing 


ds blow 


the immediate neighborhood, and conse- 
en'ly-possessed a knowledge of the whole 
maction. In the year 1814, a Mr. W. 
‘Watertown, Jefferson county, N. Y., was 
minted Pay Master General of the Army, 
ka stationed at Sackett’s Harbor. He 
~aman quite above mediocrity with re- 
xt to intelligence, and of unimpeached 
yl character. He was a leader in so- 
«y, and enjoyed the confidence and respect 
fall with whom he was associated. His 
e,of whom a more particular account is 
tle beat, wessary, was rather above middle stature, 
plof somewhat beautiful appearance ; she 
psessed a mind of extraordinary capability, 
ulated by the most assiduous application ; 
ni her refined taste and polished manners 
J oar, we her access to the ‘est society. She 
« honored with th most conspicuous 
pace at all social ga. vrings, and was re- 
pied as a model of all femenine virtues 
accomplishments, In entering upon his 
ew office, Mr. W.’s sureties were Judge K. 
ed Mr. F. of the same town. The former 
wa lawyer of much renown, and had for 
number of years been Judge of some of the 
igher courts of the state of New York. He 
isa man rarely equalled for soundness of 
jdgment, and was especially characterized 
ya discriminating penetration, which quali- 
‘ed him well for the part he bore in the 
tagical affair I am about to relate. He re- 


sled in the neighborhood of Mr. W., and 


arn 


L. B. 


possessing unbounded confidence in his in- 
tegrity, did not hesitate to affix his name to 
the bond. Mr. L., a less conspicuous charac- 
ter, was a plain, honest, upright farmer, of 
considerable wealth, and maintaining a high 
standing in society. Nor did he for a mo- 
ment hesitate to sign the bond of Mr. W. 
with Judge K. In discharge of the duties 
of his new office, Mr. W., accompanied by 
his wife, in the spring of 1814, left Water- 
town for Albany, to receive there the amount 
of public funds necessary to meet the de- 
mands of the year. ‘The reason of his 
wife’s accompanying him is not known, and 
whether the course taken by her was a pre- 
nieditated one, the reader must judge. They 
arrived safely at Albany, and after spending 
a day or two there, Mr. W. received money 
to the amount of thirty thousand dollars, and 
they left for home. ‘They had travelled on 
their return as far as Schenectady, when, at 
a public house, where they passed the night, 
the trunk containing the money was opened, 
and three thousand dollars abstracted. What 
must have been the feelings of Mr. W. thus 
to find one tenth of the amount entrusted to 
him stolen! The house was immediately 
searched, and every measure promptly taken 
for the recovery of the funds and the appre- 
hension of the robbers, but it was all in vain: 
no clue that might lead to its discovery could 
be obtained. No one dared to suppose, or 
deemed it were possible, that the beautiful 
and accomplished person accompanying Mr. 
W., and who seemed equally afflicted by his 
misfortune, could be in any way concerned 
in the deed. Nor could the slightest suspi- 
cion enter his own mind, after the matrimo- 
nial intimacy of years, of the guilt of his 
bosom companion. After making every 
possible effort for the recovery of the lost 
sum, and all proving ineffectual, they pro- 
ceeded on their return, and arrived at Wa- 
tertown, where all gave credence to their 
statement, of the occurrence at Schenectady ; 
and the missing funds having been satis- 
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factorily accounted for to the Government, 
nothing worthy of note transpired till the 
spring of 1815, when Mr. W. again made 
preparations for going to Albany, to receive 
the Government funds. In order to be se- 
cure from any felonious attempts, he decided 
to go on horseback, and return with the mo- 
ney in his portmanteau. Strange as it may 
appear, his wife again persisted in accompa- 
nying him. What were Mr. W.’s own 
wishes with regard to the matter, I know 
not; a deeply laid plot, which had beer 
years in maturing, could not be otherwise 
consummated, and consequently no refusal 
on his part could be effectual. 

Accordingly they again left home for Al- 
bany, on the same errand; arriving late, 
Mr. W., with all possible despatch, procured 
the money, (the same amountas betore,) and 
immediately left for home. They had 
proceeded on their way as far as Trenton, 
when the portmanteau containing the money 
was cut open, and twelve thousand dollars 
taken. No sooner had the robbery been dis- 
covered by Mr. W. than, by what device I 
know not, Mrs. W. persuaded her husband 
that as the twelve thousand dollars were 
actually stolen, and as they could not by any 
means make amends, (for it was more than 
they were worth,) it would be better to ap- 
propriate the remainder to their own use, 
and pretend, as they might with equal pro- 
priety, that the whole had been taken. The 
counsels of his wife, aided, as we must be- 
lieve, by the spirits of darkness, finally were 
effectual, and the unhappy man, till then up- 
right in all his deeds, consented. 

The reader must ere this be well aware 
where the three thousand dollars were, but 
Mr. W. did not know, nor did he learn the 
full iniquity of the scheme in which he had 
suffered himself to become involved, until 
considerable time had elapsed, and the ex- 
citement of the transaction had in a measure 
subsided; nor till then did Mrs. W. dare 
Cisclose to him the full depth of her guilt. 
But, to resume the narrative at the point 
where we left it, the robbery at Trenton. 
After the remainder of the money had been 
safely concealed about the person of Mrs. 
W., the alarm was given, and the extent of 
the robbery was shown by the rent and rifled 
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portmanteau, the house was gearchaa :. 
viduals apprehended upon euspici m . 
were offered, and every measure y 
fertile mind of Mrs. W. could iny, nt. ¢ 
plausibility to the statement, a oe 
into effect. As we may suppose, al] . 
effectual for the recovery of the , 


The missing funds were missing stil], 


re 


ter the return of Mr. and Mrs. W. to W : ps 

town, in great apparent dejecti mM at Wish 
loss of such an amount of money, their « >»), per sl 
unvarnished tale,” agreeing perfectly : He ¢ 
told by either, their well affected sor oe at 





and above all, the character previously 
tained by Mr. W. for honesty and integrit 
left to the minds of most no room for dout 
of the truth of their statement. The bo 
men of Mr. W., though ruined in proper 
deemed it policy to affect to believe 
whole, at least, till some discovery mig} | 
made to justify suspicion. About this tis 
an invalid officer of the army at Sackett 
Harbor, not being able to, perform his dut 
came to Watertown for medical aid, 
took lodgings in the family of Mr. W, J 
a few days after his arrival he died. 
remains were interred in a decent maune 
and as the place of his nativity was n 
known, and no friend was there to honor } 
memory with a tear, he was soon forgotte 
The exceedingly swollen and unnatural sta 
of his body excited remark; but it was a 
tributed to disease. A few days after h 
decease, Mrs. W. went to a merchant in : 
adjacent village, and requested him to 1 
ceive as a loan six hundred dollars, Sy 
said it was a present to her children, from 
friend, and she did not wish Mr. W. to knot 
any thing of the matter. This circumstance 
is mentioned here in consequence of the 
direct bearing it has on the sequel o! o 
tale. Butto return. Judge K. was nea 
neighbor of Mr. W., and a very fat 

man in his habits; he often visited his ho 
at the most unexpected hours; and thou 
he discovered nothing there that would ha 
excited the suspicion of a less perspecti' 
mind, he saw many things that forced up 
him the conviction, that the lost money mi! 
be in their possession. Though both woul 
converse with perfect ease on the subject 
their misfortune, and lament with apparel 
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verity their loss, still a guilty conscience 
suld betray itself, in some slight way not 
prceptible to the multitude. Convinced as 
ypvas, he resolved, if possible, to gain further 
yowledge of the matter. Accordingly he 
ieft his chamber, unknown to his wife (who 
yy reason of ill health, occupied another bed 
jthe same room) and for fourteen nights 


re 7 g succession, lay upon the piazza of Mr. 
_ iw’, house; directly under the window of 
a dh yer sleeping apartment. hit 

cctly wid He could perceive them talking in a low 
inte _ Magee at all times of the night, but so indis- 
Neale ectly that he could make out nothing of 
' ae yyconsequence. However, by some means 
for dou gother, he came to the conclusion that they 
The boag yere about to leave the country ; and he im- 
n propert peliately determined upon a desperate effort 
believe mmme certain the correctness of his suspicions, 
: might | He therefore imparted to Mr. F., his as- 
this ties xiate bondman, a full account of all he had 
t Sucker imme witness to, and his strong belief that 
1 his dpramey had, or knew something of, the money. 
1 aid, anggey immediately concerted a plan to test 
OW. ¢ truth of their Suspicions ; as a precau- 
died, H mary measure, a physician of eminence 
nt maunedllm™™ consulted, as to how long a person 
y was ht be kept under water and be resusci- 
honor hie As it might be that they were about 
- forsotteggimemmove, no delay in executing the scheme 
seal ‘A s considered safe. The same morning, 
ie intel wefore, Judge K. sent to Mr. W., wishing 
s alee atocome to his house sometime in the 
iat dad by, and make a final settlement. About 


even o'clock, Mr. W. urrived at the house 
ithe Judge, who, under pretence of talking 
: matter over free from interruption, 
posed a walk. They, in company with 
. F, left the house, and proceeded across 
lots toward a piece of woods. They 
ulked on till they were nearly half a mile 
nany house; and had come to the side 
‘smuddy brook, entirely hidden from view 


him to 14 
lars, 
en, from 
V. to kno 
‘cumstand 
of the in 
yuel of ot 
Was & nei 


y tamiik 

ent j surrounding hills and woods. Wholly 
ne thoukmeSspicious of what awaited him, what 
vould hv@me’t have been Mr. W.’s astonishment, 
verspectin ame n Judge K. stepped before him; and with 
ced upoime ™ntenance, and in a tone of voice not to 
eats sal misunderstood, told him the intent for 
oth woulamteh they had brought him there, and 


marged him with the embezzlement of thirty 


subject of 
mee thousand dollars of public money ; their 


h appared 
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reasons for thinking so, and telling him if he 
did not disclose where it was, they would 
drown him on the spot. Unawed by these 
threats, the hardened man, with an ill-af- 
fected look of innocence, exclaimed; “ [ 
know nothing of the matter.” No sooner 
was this said, than with a promptness char- 
acteristic of the man, Judge K., throwing off 
his coat, seized Mr. W., and plunged him 
into the water. Mr. F. held a watch, and 
counted seconds, that they might not drown 
the man. 

After as much time had elapsed as could 
with safety to the unhappy man, he was 
raised from the water. It was sometime 
before he could speak—but when he did, it 
was only to protest his innocence, but in a 
manner, and tone of voice, that bore witness 
to the certainty of his guilt. All efforts to 
make him confess proving vain, he was again 
plunged by the powerful arm of Judge K. in 
the water. ‘This time it did not fare as well 
with him. He was kept under water so 
long that when taken out he appeared a life- 
less corpse. It was a long time before they 
were able, by their utmost exertions, to re- 
store him sufficiently to speak. When he 
did speak it was to repeat the same denial 
as before. The heart of an ordinary man 
must haye-failed in either situation—that of 
Judge K. or Mr. W.—but the former was 
well satisfied that the other must know some- 
thing of the lost funds. Placing himself ina 
position where he could note the expression 
of the features of the twice drowned man, he 
thus addressed him: * Mr. W., we know 
that you have in your possessicn, or know 
something of that money. Now disclose 
every thing, or we will sink your body, 
trembling under the weight of a guilty con- 
science, in that water, never toemerge with 
life, and we will hurry your guilty spirit, 
without one moment for repentance, before 
the tribunal of Heaven, to receive the recom- 
pense of your crimes. Disclose at once, or 
you die.” ‘This was uttered in a tone and 
with an emphasis that forced upon the mind 
of Mr. W. the absolute certainty of its ful- 
filment. The guilty man trembled. For a 
time, utterance failed him. His terrible ad- 
versary was still sounding in his ears the 
certain doom that awaited him. He could 
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conceal the truth no .onger. That power 
which had aided him in the commission of 
the crime, and till now kept him from the 
disclosure, had forsaken him, and the thought 
of rushing into the presence of his God, with 
his sins unrepented, forced him to reply: 
‘TI will tell you all 1 know about it—your 
suspicions are correct; the money is in our 
possession, or at least thirty thousand dollars. 
Of the remaining three thousand dollars I 
know nothing. You will find it either in a 
black trunk, in our bed-chamber, or under 
the hearth.” Judge K. leaving him in care 
of Mr. F. till he could ascertain the truth 
of this statement, started for the house. He 
was seen by his wife, and the lady by whom 
the tale was related to the writer, coming 
across the fields covered with mud, and, to 
use the words of the former, * appeared like 
a murderer.” Alarmed at such a sight, his 
wife, though from her feeble health, hardly 
able to walk, met him at the door with the 
enquiry,—* Husband, what have you been 
doing!” As calmly as the circumstances 
would permit, he replied :— 

We have had tke old fellow under water, 
and made him own where the money is ?” 
Judge K. proceeded to the house of Mr. W. 
and inquired where Mrs. W. was. He was 
told that she was in her chamber, but did not 
wish to see any one. Without ceremony 
Judge K. ascended the stairs, as we may 
suppose, in no careful manner, and knocked 
at the door pointed out. He heard a rustling 
within, but no step. He called, but no voice 
was heard. Ina rage he set his foot against 
the door and burst it open, and entered. 
Mrs. W. was sitting on the bed. He im- 
mediately explained the object of his visit, 
and concluded by telling her that the money 
must be forth coming. Seeing the “ Black 
Trunk,” he proceeded to open it, and ex- 
amine its contents, when she exclaimed,— 
“It is not there.” Her position upon the 
bed, at this moment, excited suspicion that 
the money must be about her, and he imme- 
diately commenced pulling off the bed 
clothes, in total disregard of all that she 
could say of the impropriety of such conduct 
in a lady’s bed-chamber. Decorum was out 
of the question. She next attempted to ac- 
complish by force, what she could not by 


FROM 
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reason ; but with the ease and strengt 
giant, he lifted her from the beg, and 
moving the covering, he saw a quilted » 
ment that appeared as though it migh: . 
tain the money. He seized it, when y 
W. exclaimed, “ You have got it!” }), 
mediately left the house and proceed 
his prize to a neighbor’s, when the 
amount, thirty-three thousand dollars d 
found quilted between two pairs of 
mens’ drawers, the property of the officer, 
died at Mr. W.’s a few days before: 
use the words of Judge K.: «Who. 
seized the drawers, in her bed-chamber. 
seemed to be more troubled about the np, 
on them, than the money,” as that wo 
furnish abundant evidence of her guilt, jy ; 
death of the unfortunate officer. _ . 

Mr. W. was released, and returned +, 
house ; but his wife—she who had instiga, 
to the commission of the crime now kyo 
to the world, was nowhere to be {iy 
Search was made inall the apartments of 
house, but in vain. As soon as the cireyy 
stance of her absence became known, intel 
gence was brought, that a neighbor had se 
her crossing the fields, with a hurried step, 
the direction of the river—(the Black Rive 
The truth flashed at once upon the minds 
all, that she had in all probability founda q 
tery grave. The river was searched, and 
little distance below where she was se 
crossing the fields, her body was found, wi 
such a look of unutterable anguish depict 
on the countenance, as plainly told of 
depth of the struggle which had taken 
in her bosom. Home she had rendered ’e 
late; a husband's reputation she had blaste 
and with a hand more withering than ¢ 
touch of an envenomed serpent, she | 
plucked from the associated name of be 
everything that was worth living for. § 
could bear the thought of existence no loug 
The dreadful act is meditated. The disc 
ery of her guilt drives her to desperati 
hurries her footsteps, and as from a prj 
ing cliff she cast herself into the deep: 
rushing current below, the scene closes ! 
ever over a being who, but for that first 
yielding to temptation, might have shone 
spicuous in the halls of earth. 
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aS Prop es he PAT. 


[am ten years old to-day. I wish 1 was 
wenty. Then I should be grown up, and do 
is | please. But now I am a child, and 
ve to obey others; 1 shall then be done 
sit) school and can go into company with 
ven and women. What pleasure [ shall 
“ then! I shall not be obliged to study 
wsons, or ask my father when [ wish to go 
yy where. I will buy whatever I want, and 
suse myself as | choose, I shall be invited 
sto company, and I shall be cheerful and 
uppy all the year long. O, how { wish I 
yas twenty ! 

Twenty! Let me see. It is ten years off 
wt. Ten years! What along time! I won- 
jer why the time that is coming seems so 
dow, and the time that is past so short! It 
ypears to have been but the other day when 
Iwas nine, and not much longer since I was 
je. But now it will be five years before I 
dal! be fifteen, and then five more to twenty. 
tsems a great while, But I hope they 
sil goas quickly as the last ten, This is 
\37; it will be 1847 before I am twenty. 
Dgiteen hundred and forty-seven! Surely it 
slonger than to 1827! 

But 1 wonder if time will be short when I 
rttobe twenty? Ido not want to be so 
it as thirty. I wish I could keep at twenty- 
iyeatthe farthest. Let me think. It is 
uly ten years from twenty to thirty. That 
sso old. People do not feel like young 
grsons then. I wish we could go back from 
lurty to twenty. But I suppose we must 
pon, and on, and ten years more will then 
forty. How very old! My father is not 
irty, and he does not seem like a young man. 
dod ten more will be fifty—then sixty— 
eventy—eighty—ninety. But stop! there 
ue not many people so old as that. I won- 
tr what is the reason. It is strange people 
mtsick when they are old. Where are the 
1d people ? I wish nobody wonlddie. Die! 
Je! Must [die before I am ninety? I 
unk not. Some people live to be ninety: 
od 1am so strong and well. I guess I shall 
®as old as that, and perhaps a hundred. 
low dreadful it must be to be co old, when 
uey know they have to die. 


But [ forgot. My dear mother died four 
years ago, and she was just twenty-six. O, 
I remember her. She was young. [ re- 
member how lively, and happy, and beautiful 
she was. But she died. I wish I could see 
her sweet face smiling on me again. But 
she is dead. Only twenty-six. And there 
was my little sister, too; she died at the 
same time, and was only a few hours old. 
Then some people die before they are so old 
as ninety: and children may die. 

1 will not think ofthis. Yet I cannot help 
thinking of my dear mother ; how white and 
cold she was when she was dead. And she 
was well only a few days before. Then peo- 
ple may die before they are thirty. And my 
little sister died before she was one year old. 
Suppose I should die before I am twenty. 
O, | wish I could stop thinking about such 
things. ButI remember my mother. I can- 
not help weeping. She was not thirty, and 
healthy as lam now. It is possible, then, I 
may not live to be twenty! I always be- 
lieved death to be a great way off from me, 
and never thought of dying before I should 
be very old. But I now see that many die 
young. I can recollect several at school, and 
in our neighborhood, who have died, and 
were about my age. Who can bear to die? 
I do not want to be twenty. I almost wish I 
was only five! 


Here I stop repeating what the child of ten 
years old said about her anxiety to be twenty. 
Have not many of our young readers often 
had the same desire to be men and women, 
so that they could enjoy more pleasure! Do 
they not often suppose that they will then be 
happier, and will have nothing to give them 
trouble ! But, instead of answering their 
questions, let us hear what the child thinks 
when the twentieth birth-day, so much de- 
sired, has come and gone. 


I am thirty years old to-day! Is it possible 
that so much time has gone! It seems buta 
few years since I was ten, and wishing to be 
twenty, and now I am ten years past twenty. 
It is now 1847. Foolish child that I was, to 
think that the world would make me happier 
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than I was in my childhood. 1 have, indeed, Its pleasures are already faded and worth’, . 
lived ; but how wonderful that I should reach They cannot fill the empty heart. A; te I 
thirty, when more than half of the human had the folly to think that I was captiy Pi ; 
family die before they are ten. Thousands looked forward to twenty for liberty, p,, I 
upon thousands die between twenty and was like a youngling of the flock, desiriy 
thirty. Many of my schoolmates and com- to escape from the sunny pasture, to wa; 
panions have left this world; and death has in the wilderness. Then, time seemed » 
made changes in every family around me. less; death was associated only with , » 
How anxiously did I look forward to this But what madness to calculate on futyre 
age! instead of making it my delight to be How dreadful to pass through the bios 
under the care of others, I was foolishly per- youth with the belief that death is not to he 
suading myself that I should be happier if I prepared for until age has destroyed the ¢). 
were left to my own control. But nosooner pacity of enjoyment. Let the youns ba 
did I reach the desired period than I found warned that now is the scene of their earthly 
myself mistaken. Thethoughtlessandcare- happiness; and that now is the most fiyor. 
less mirth of childhood was gone. instead able time for the attaining that divine }! 
of the warm-hearted friends of my youth, ing which will insure their happiness bor 
to whom I could trust every thought, I found and in eternity. As for me, I can now most 
that the friendship of the gay, and the lovers sincerely and earnestly say, O that } were 
of pleasure, was insincere, and lasted only so ten! 

long as I could serve them. I engaged in I hope I have parted forever with this de. 
the amusements of the world, but instead of lusion. Now is my only opportunity to s. 
the constant enjoyment I had expected, I cure the favor of God! And, in his favor [ 
found vexation and disappointment. Atten, shall secure peace and joy in this world; and 
my wants were supplied by others. I had endless bliss and glory in that which is to 
no cares. My only sorrow was the tender come. Instead of wasting my remaining 
recollection that [ was motherless, and that hours in fruitless regret for the follies of the 
grief was but slight to my childish heart, past, or in vain anticipations of the future, | 
when J was surrounded by happy compan- will do with my might whatsoever lis grace 
ions, and beloved by an affectionate father. inclines or enables me to do for his glory, and 
But now he is gone. I am alone in the the good of my fellow men. 
world; and the world cares not for me, Home of the Gileatite 
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THE ERRING. 






Think gently of the erring, Speak gently to the erring, 













Ye know not of the power For is it not enough 

With which the dark temptation came, That innocence and peace have gone, 
In some unguarded hour. Without thy censure rough ! 

Ye may not know how earnestly It sure must be a weary lot, 

They struggled, or how well, That sin-crushed heart to bear, 
Until the hour of weakness came, And they who share a happier fate, 
And sadly thus they fell. Their chidings welf may spare. 

Think gently of the erring, Speak kindly to the erring, 
Oh! do not thou forget, Thou yet mayest lead them back, 
However darkly stained by sin, With holy words, and tones of love, 
He is thy brother yet. From misery’s thorny track. 
Heir of the self-same heritage ; Forget not thou hast often sinned, 
Child of the self-same God ; And sinful yet must be, 
He hath but stumbled in the path Deal gently with the erring one 











Thou hast in weakness trod, As God hath dealt with thee. 
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GENIFREDE, THE FLOWER-GIRL 


BY EDEN LOWTHER. 


« 

Horr—fear—joy—despair—how have these 
ootions agitated myriads of millions of hearts 
dst have now returned to dust? ay, and shall 
yitate myriads of millions more, if so be the 
grid roll on long enough to hold them! How 
jj and yet how new are all our passions! 
Those which agitated the heart of Eve shall 
job in the bosom of the last of her daughters. 
Come, now, we will tell a little history about 
dese heartburnings and heartbeatings, of what 
we upon a time befel a cousin of all the world’s 
—(or all the world are cousins, and only a few 
jundred times removed—some couple or rather 
mre of centuries ago. 

Itwas in sunny France, The flowers were 
weathing out their unconscious happiness (for it 
y possible to be happy even without knowing it) 
» a thousand mingled odors: the birds were 
jymning their voluntaries of joy. The summer 
haven was glowing, and the summer earth was 
gal. The city lifted its head, with its cathedral 
iomes and glittering spires, and looked down, 
rith something that might be likened to the dig- 
nity of intellect and the frown of pride, over the 
apanse of the calm and fertile campagna below, 
ie works of man overbearing the works of na- 
wre; while these responded with the sweetest 
fall smiles, the smile of peace, and answered 
with the sweetest of all sounds, the hum of in- 
lustry, 

Our heroine, and, dear world, your cousin—she 
ssweet-looking enough for any body’s cousin— 
jay admit the bond of relationship; you will then 
tive more interest in her—our heroine, then, 
sued from the gates of the city, whilst the dew 
vs yet glistening and bejewelling the flowers 
ifthe fields, rare galaxy of gems and >lossoms, 
Ste was a gentle creature, and gentleness is a 
meet thing in woman. Her accents, when she 
poke, were soft and persuasive—who loves not 
be dulcet notes of a woman’s voice, and feels 
wt their soft-stealing influence? She had the 
ieulty of convincing, not by argument, but by 
persuasion. Her true woman's power consisted 
a melting obduracy and opposition. Her eyes 
rere generally downcast—not that she was un- 
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able to lift them in honest courage to the face, 
for that bespeaks all but convincingly the cow- 
ardice of conscious guilt; for, show us those 
who cannot return our gaze, and we will show 
you those who dare not; but our heroine could 
lift a soul-fraught eye that, on occasion, should 
know nothing of cowardly quailing ; for be it ever 
remembered that true gentleness and true cour- 
age are seldom severed, and that a bold front is 
generally the mask of a craven heart. But no 
more of description. Our heroine shall be shown 
in the circumstances which befel her, and these 
were strong, stern, dark, marked, passionate; 
passing strange, that the gentlest natures often 
have to pass through the roughest tempests. 

We have said that our heroine, our gentle 
Genifrede, sallied forth at sunrise, not indeed 
quite for the poetical purpose of luxuriating in 
sweet scents and sunbeams, but because she had 
to win that daily bread, which even the rosiest 
lips must crave. Dear world, your cousin was 
poor, (all the world, you know, has poor relations, ) 
and to some folks brown bread is as hard to earn 
as is turtle-soup to others. Poor Genifrede had 
grown up among the flowers till she had grown 
something like them. An orphan girl, alone in 
the vast human crowd, she had gained her little 
pittance by gathering the fairest of earth’s blos- 
soms, and turning them into the sweetest of bo- 
quets. Many a fair dame, in her rouge and 
ruffs, sported these Floras during the day, and 
their purchase money sufficed for food for the 
fair flower-girl, Hitherto her life had passed like 
a dream, saving but for one event. She had been 
ill—on the very threshold of another and a 
happier state: a young surgeon had watched 
over her, tended her, nurtured, restored her; and 
from that time the calm devotion of her peace 
was occupied by one engrossing but most hope- 
less feeling. She went into the fields as usual, 
but could no longer return the smile of Nature. 
A human passion was tugging at her heart- 
strings. They are wrong who say that hope is 
necessary to love. The purest affection is the 
most despairing, because it does not return to 
self, but centres in another. Thus Genifrede 
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loved hopelessly. Nevertheless, she would 
rather have surrendered her life than her love. 
The 


far above her sphere, and a very little suffices to 


young surgeon, Eustaehe Desanges, was 
make a woman love a man who is her superior; 
besides, who knows not how deep kind words 
sink into a drooping heart, and these had the 
young surgeon often spoken as he stood by her 
humble pallet. Poor Genifrede! if you could 
only have substituted gratitude for that other en- 
grossing and devouring passion, all would have 
been well, but alack and well-a-day ! who can 
choose their own emotions ? 

Not Genifrede. 

After she had recovered from her illness, she 
resumed her ordinary mode of life; she gathered 
fair flowers in the fields, and sold them in the 
city, only with this daily episode, that she al- 
ways selected the fairest, and carried them to 
the dwelling of the young surgeon. She called 
this her morning offering of gratitude ; but, if it 
had been known by its right name, it would 
have been recognized as the offering of love. 

On the identical morning when we present 
our heroine to our readers, she had gone, as 
usual, to gather flowers for her boquets. She 
had wandered through a wood that bounded the 
domains of the Marquis de Villecy. Recent ill- 
ness had left her pale and weak. Arrived at 
this spot, she laid her little basket on the grass 
full of her fragrant treasure, and sat down upon 
a stone to wreath and intertwine her blossoms. 
At first, the fairest were to be selected for the 
young surgeon, Eustache Desanges. After all, 
taste is a strange faculty ; Genifrede certainly 
possessed it, The wild blossoms that, in the 
hands of a boor, might have been taken for 
vulgar weeds, in hers were full of natural ele- 
gance. Our heroine looked on her companion 
flowers—for those flowers were her companions 
—with something of exultation. “I love my 
flowers,” said Genifrede, “ and he loves them too, 
What a sad world would this be, if the earth 
brought forth no blossoms! and what would be- 
come of me? What tender goodness in Him 
who made all, to make these sweet things? 
How could any body do a sinful thing, if they 
only first looked upon a single leaf or bud! 
How beautiful! and this is Ais, because it is the 
most beautiful. And yet I have not here one 
sprig of the blue-eyed flower he commended. I 
must seek it, or he will miss its perfume. I am 
weary, but there is pleasure in pain and toil en- 
dured for Aim! It is but another search up the 
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hill-side, and haply I may find it.” 
frede, leaving her basket and hier } 
her way. 

Genifrede had been looking 
own heart, for the sake of conte, 
features engraven there, than around | 
might have seen a fierce, dark, pas-io; 
looking over the low underwood, wit! 
malign ‘black eyes flashing over her. < 
careless locks of mingled gray and rave; 
down from the folds of the soiled handy, 
which, when adjusted with taste, 
characteristic style to the countrywomen 
wearer, but, when worn with soils and < 
ness, makes us sadly long for a little ca 


and cleanliness. Smeared, seared, }» 
wrinkled, and discontented, the wife of ; 
lic executioner—for such she was—look; 


scowling envy on the poor, but peacefi 
girl. Though alike in their poverty, she ; 
with a bitter envy, her youth and her , 
ment. 
no right to be happy. 

“ Singing and sighing,” said Jacquette ; 
ever singing and sighing in the same br 
Singing, and sighing, and siting, and doin: 


The discontented think that others js: 


thing but twisting and twirling her paltry ‘. 


ers about, and then offering them to the ¢ 
with a would-be air and a grace; and the; 


dupes! buying her trash, and paying her wi 


soft words, while I might go begging bare! 


without ever getting a sou! And then t 


how the people shrink away; and even ts 


poverty-stricken flower-girl, this Genifrec: 
her breath, and turns away her eyes, and gat 
up her dress, lest she should come in co: 
And not an execution hav 


with me! 


had this year, and not a single perquisite! 


people are so mighty good, why then nothing s 
left for it but that Gaspard and I must stare. 
Ay, now would that I had this girl upon te 
scaffold, and Gaspard standing over her with bis 
Wouldn’t I nudge his elbow 


trusty blade! 


and...” 


As Jacquette spoke thus to herself, she gave 
the flower-girl’s basket a malignant push wa 
her foot, and overthrew its balmy treasures 
The knife with which poor Genifrede cut be 
flowers, and the pure white linen cloth marie 
with her name, on which she was accusiome: & 
spread them out so showily and tastefully in 2 


basket, fell upon the ground. 


Jacquette took up the knife, and stood wit # 
gleaming in her hand, while thoughts, brougst 
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seh from that other world by the fiends that 


yell there, flashed through and through her. 

And now there broke upon her a sound 
stich from its very harmony, woke up the 
The light, joyous, ringing laagh 


‘ young child pealed out from the wood which 


. ; 
test discord. 


. a af 2 A ee 
guted the estate of the Marguis de Villecy, and 
} } ? ’ - ry = 
laughing, blue-eyed girl, of some three 
e 7 > ep | —— : 
vars of happiness, broke out from among the 


j ullie, 


. 
| 


yeathing underwood. This little cherub-child’s 
wild joy arose from her having escaped from 
.¢ nurse. Her cheek was flushed, her golden 
uris hung dishevelled. Her white robe was 
sare and unsullied, and round her dimpled neck 
here hung a diamond cross, which not an hour 
iefore she had won away, as a temporary favor, 
gum a mother that could deny her nothing. 

We have said that this rosy child burst out 
‘the wood with her merry laugh close to where 
jacquette was standing with the knife gleaming 
in her hand. There is something instinctive in 
iar as well asin love. The half-uttered sound 
ied away upon her baby lip; her eye shrank and 
wailed, her cheek turned pale, and she stood for 
br a moment or two the image of childish terror. 

“So!” thought Jacquette, “even this baby, 
this little limb of pride, this twig of the great 
tee, this miserable, puling thing, that I could 
¢rangle with my finger and thumb, even this 
cumb takes against me. Ay, child, if I had 
thy pompous father’s revenues for a year I would 
wof at you all, and scorn and despise you for 
the rest of my life! Even that gewgaw on thy 
neck would place us beyond the reach of this 
rorld’s miserable spite. We get little or no 
thing now-a-days by our honest calling. Every- 
body hates us, and why shouldn't we hate every- 
body! If people won't give, why don’t we 
uke? Now could I easily—this knife is in my 
hand—we are pinched with poverty. Supposing 
any detection followed—none might; but, if it 
did, it would seem the werk of that accursed 
fower-girl, She is happy, and she has no more 
night to be happy than I. Her knife—this 
doth marked with her name. Come hither, 
child—nay, darest thou rebel !—rhere......” 

Poor Genifrede! new troubles were now to be 
added to her jot.. She was arrested, and tried 
for murder. The testimony of Jacquette, and 


the circumstances, were against her, as the child 
was found wrapped in her basket-cloth, with her 
full name upon it, and her kmife in her basket 
of flowers, encased in blood. In spite, therefore, 
of her strong and constant protestations of inno 
tence, she was convicted, and sentenced to die. 


It is strange, but it is true, that our reason 





and fien take against each other. 
ee eee Pe 
ne mim i men concurred in the pustice 
# «3 > a } +. 1 ¥ 
of this sentence ; but the hearts of all men dis- 
sented. The deed was too truly done: no 
= P ener earn rai ° | 
shadow of suspicion fell on any other being; 
-) } or | > | s b&b . 
the blood-stained cloth and the knife encrusted 


with congealed gore were hers—she sou 
to deny them. But then the diamond cross, 
which must have been her great temptation to 
the crime, could nowhere be found. It was 
surmised that she had buried it, until she might 
with safety repossess it. And yet some there 
were whose hearts rebelled against the justice 
of her sentence. The very reluctance with 
which she avowed that she had left her basket 
and her boquets, to seek a flower that the young 
surgeon had commended, though extorted from 
her by the very exigency of her danger, was felt 
as truth itselfis felt by some; while by others 
it was deemed the mere invention of attempted 
exculpation ; for, even were it true that she had 
left her basket, there was no other human being 
on whom suspicion could fall. As fur Eustache 
Desanges, he was himself in court; he came 
forward to prove that, full of delicate gratitude 
for his gratuitous medical care, Genifrede had 
each morning brought him the freshest flowers, 
and, with bitter regret, he remembered that he 
had unwittingly commended the absent blossom. 
The young surgeon had certainly done much 
towards exciting kindly feelings in the poor 
flower-girl’s favor; but the fearful evidence 
against her outweighed it all. Genifrede was, 
as we have said, condemned to the fearful sword 
of the executioner. ad sd ° 

It was night, and Jacquette and Gaspard 
were standing in the low, lonely hut, which 
was the public executioner’s home. Squalid 
poverty was around them, and Jacquette stood 
in the midst like a domestic demon. 

“ Oh, wretched man that I am!” exclaimed 
Gaspard; “ wretched man that am! The sun 
has set, and new how soon will iv rise again! 
Wretch that I am, it will come too soon !” 

“ Weak driveller!” exclaimed his wife ; “what 
is the rising or the setting of the sun to thee 1— 
or rather, bethink thee of the guerdon it will 
bring thee. It islong since thou wert called upon 
to do thine office; and thou wilt be paid, and 
have perquisites too, man.” 

“TI loathe them al! !—I loathe them all! 
There is blood upon them! Art thou a woman, 
and canst thou thus think of a woman’s hacked 


end quivering limbs, and the warm, svouting, 
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gushing blood ?” and Gaspard hid his face in 
his hands. 

“ Art thou a man, and canst thou thus think 
of a woman starving for lack of food, and that 
woman thy wife !” 

“ And she so young, so beautiful ?” 

“ Ay, an she were old and ugly, thou wouldst 
strike willingly enough. I would now that I 
could stand in thy place.” 

And Jacquette thus continued to urge her 
suit; but in her eagerness, she let fall from her 
lips some expressions that raised in the mind of 
Gaspard a suspicion that she was the guilty wo- 
man, and not the fair flower-girl. Yet she suc- 
ceeded in exterting a promise from him, that he 
would try to execute the law upon the hapless 
Genifrede. 

““ Now, hearken, Gaspard !”’ said she ; “ hush ! 
let me whisper thee. In the great tumult of the 
search for that lordling’s child—marry, what 
better was it than other people’s children ?—I 
too wandered out, as others did, but to better pur- 
pose. See, Gaspard: now let thine eyes gladden, 
and thine heart dance! I found this treasure.” 

And, from the dusky palm of Jacquette’s hand, 
the brilliant cross flashed upon Gaspard’s eyes. 

“Didst find it?” exclaimed Gaspard, as his 
eyes gloated on the treasure. 

“ Ay, I found it. Doubtless, in her fear, this 
flower-girl had cast it from her in the pursuit. 
Now then thou wilt believe her guilt, and do 
thine office manfully. And, when things have 
all subsided, then will we go to some far-off 
place ; we will sell our treasure, and live right 
joyously and bravely ; men will no more point 
at us as we pass, and say, ‘ Hush! touch not 
his garment! ‘There goes the common execu- 
tioner !’ but, if they note us, they will say, ‘ Make 
way for the gentlefolks to pass. There goes the 
good monsieur and the handsome madame, his 
wife.’”” Gaspard’s heart was dazzled by this pic- 
ture. There was a mighty contest within him. 

“ Why didst thou not produce this on the trial?” 

“ And lose it?” 

“ And why not tell me sooner ?” 

“That thou mightest not be burdened with a 
troublesome secret. ‘Thou wouldst have blabbed, 
and then where would have been our coming 
happiness? Neither would it have comforted 
the Marquis. What to him would have been 
the gewgaw?” 

“ And shall we live in peace, where men will 
hold our companionship, and speak well of us?” 

“ Ay, and be proud to receive thy salute, in- 


stead of shrinking out of thy path.” 
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“ Then this girl is guilty 1” 

“ Ay, and thou mayest do thy duty yi 
quiet mind. But whether guilty or " 
hast nothing to do with it. Thou art not 
upon to fill the office of her judge. sh, 
been sentenced, and even the priest himse!: 
told thee thou art crimeless in doing thiy, 
—nay, more, that it is thy duty to do it, 
If all men hat 


we ought the better to love each other, |) 


now listen to me, Gaspard. 


and abhor this life as much as thou dost, F 
erly, when thy calling flourished, and | y 
decked bravely, I could hear whispered words of 
admiration, even though I were the executioner 
wife. But now care and poverty have broysh 
me wrinkles and contumely. Now, Gas ri, 
if thou wilt hearken to me, we shal! have herp: 
prospects. But this once, good Caspard—by 
this once, brace thyself to the task, and it 


999 


be thy last. Dost promise me ? 

“The last !—and she is guilty !—well, Jy. 
quette, I will try.” ’ . 

That fearful morning came. The dark tray. 
dy, of which Genifrede had become the unhappy 
heroine, had at this, the hour of its consummat 
drawn together a vast audience: and yet g 
solemn stillness reigned over all. The mizhy 
sea of humanity was silent, but it was like th 
calm of the ocean, which ushers in the storm. 

Genifrede appeared. She ascended the seat 
fold, pale and trembling. 
less, and the light in her eye had waned. Ger 


Her lip was color. 


ifrede was a woman, and therefore she could 
suffer. Her spirit was truly feminine, and it was 
a spirit of submission. She came, pale as a droop- 
ing lily, and looking as pure. She neither braved 
her unhappy destiny and approached it with a 
martyr’s spirit, nor was she brought crushed with 
craven fear, with faculties obliterated by thy 
horror of her lot. No, as we have said, pale, 
gentle, tender, drooping, but still submissive, poor 
Genifrede ascended the awful scaffold. 

What a scene! There stood Genifrede, the 
helpless flower-girl, as if her spirit were hovering 
on her pale lips to depart, with her hands crossed 
upon her bosom. There stood by her side the 
priest, with his cross, which he, ever and anon, 
presented to her. There stood the little hillock 
of sand, which was to receive her vital current, 
while, on the other side of this fearful pile, stood 
Gaspard, with glaring and distended eyes, leat 
ing on the instrument of death, with the dark 
fiend, his wife, Jacquette, at his elbow. 

“ She is innocent !’ murmured Gaspard to hit 
wife, “ and now must I murder her ?” 
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«Coward! good Gaspard! one blow, and itis 

ne!” whispered Jacquette. 
} A murmur of dissatisfaction swelled through 
ge mighty multitude. The sounds “ She is in- 
sent!” rose and swelled throughout the ranks 
x that mighty populace. 

hey reached the ears of Genifrede. Her 
surkest agony was to die as a murderer. The 
jeaest thought of her woman’s heart came 
tack upon her, Oh, would Eustache Desanges 
em her guilty? The words “She is inno- 
wot!” came like the surge which was to cast 
her in safety on the shore. “ Eustache will hear 
that I am innocent!” She rose, with a face 
radiated by that hope : forgetting all her timidi- 
ty, remembering only that Ae might hear her 
st words and believe them, she turned towards 
the great assemblage of the people, and, with her 
eves raised to heaven, she spread out her hands 
and cried, “ Yes, I am innocent ! I am innocent! 
ond now I am ready to die !” 

A strong purpose was stirring in the one heart 
if that vast crowd, but had no time to shape 
itself into action. 

“She is ready !” exclaimed Jacquette ; “ fool! 
lally no more !”’ 

Gaspard shook in every limb. He wrung his 
hands, and lifted them, as if in expostulation to- 
yards heaven. Genifrede’s words had carried 
wnviction to his soul. 

“ Angel!’ exclaimed the soul-stricken execu- 
tioner, throwing himself on his knees before her, 
‘angel, forgive the deed that I must do !” 

Genifrede, full of terror, covered her face with 
her hands, “I pardon thee! but oh, hasten, for 
each minute now I die a fresh death !” 

“ Ay, hasten !” whispered Jacquette. “ Quick 


make all sure, or it may chance even yet.» .” 


“Oh, bestow thy blessing on me!” exclaimed 
(iaspard, still grovelling at the feet of Genifrede. 
“Holy father, obtain for me her blessing! Ican 
never prosper without her blessing! I can have 
no other blessing without hers.” 

“Thou art distraught, son,” replied the priest. 
“Thou doest but thine office. Torture not the 
maiden further.” 

“(aspard,” whispered Jacquette, “ dost thou 
love me? Dost thou love thyself? Hasten! 
Seest thou not? The people are rising, and will 
tear thee limb from timb. Make it quick work, 
man! quick work, or thou art lost !” 

“Oh, pardon what I am compelled to d.- to 
thee?” said Gaspard, rising and seizing the sword. 


“Pardon! pardon !” 


Jacquette hurriedly tied a bandage round the 
eyes of the poor flower-girl. Genifrede’s pale 
lips murmured a prayer. The priest closed his 
eyes, and his lips trembled as he prayed aloud for 
the soul of the departing. 

“ Now strike, not like a cowardly craven, but 
a man!” said Jacquette. 

Moment of breathless horror. Gaspard stood 
tottering. He raised and swung the fearful! blade. 
A cry of mingled indignation and pity proceeded 
froin the assembled people. Genifrede rose. The 
horrible weapon, aimed in nerveless desperation, 
had glanced aside. It had wounded her shoulder, 
and the red blood flowed over her light garments, 
Gasping with horror, Genifrede hung upon the 
arm of the pitying priest. Jacquette’s eyes 
turned glaring upon her husband. “ Coward! 
craven! driveller! But the mob will soon re- 
pay thee! ‘They will tear thee piecemeal to sate 
their fury, and they will do well. Thou hast 
not the spirit of a dog, much less that of a man !” 

- Jacquette,” faltered Gaspard, “I see, I see it 
all !” 

“ What seest thou ?” 

“Thy fears—their motive—thy crime—thou 
shouldst have been in her place. As thou stoodst 
by her side, I saw the fiend looking out from 
thine eyes, and the angel from hers. Thou 
wouldst have me murder her to hide thy 
crime!” 

“Well,” replied Jacquette, desperate in her 
depravity, “ well, choose thou between us.” 

“T remember all thy words, and now I see 
how thou camest by thy treasure. She is inno- 
cent, and thou art guilty !” 

“ And now then thou seest that it is her life 
or mine. Which wouldst thouhave? And not 
my life only, but thine also ; for, if this deed be 
not done, and that quickly, thou wilt be torn in 
pieces. Once done, it is the law—no man will 
blame thee; they will disperse, and we are safe. 
And bethink thee, Gaspard, of the happy life we 
may lead in another spot, where we may forget 
all our troubles. ‘Thou hast already half done 
the deed ; it will be mercy even to her to finish 
it. She could not live thus crippled and mangled ; 
and not to perfect what thou hast begun would 
be to destroy ourselves. Be a man! a moment 
and it is over. Now nerve thyself! and bethink 
thee of the good which is to follow the one way, 
and the evil that must come the other.” 

Gaspard once again raised his weapon. “ Now, 
strike ! strike like a man !” 

An absolute howl of mingled horror and fury 
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burst ftom the populace. Gaspard looked around 
him, with a glare of wild terror. His glance fell 
first upon the p.teous victim at his feet, then on 
his infuriated wife, and then it wandered on to 
the maddening populace. 

“ Strike! Strike !” commanded his wife. 

The weapon was uplifted; but at that mo- 
ment Gaspard suddenly hurled it from him. Ut- 
tering a yell of horror, he precipitated himself 
from the scaffold, and rushed into the sanctuary 
of a neighboring chapel. 

Gaspard’s wild cry was re-echoed by another, 
which sounded above the storm of the people’s 
voices, like the shriek of the baffled tiger. 
again Genifrede started to her feet. 
full of the fear of the discovery of her own crime 


Once 
Jacquette, 


and of fury against the innocent being who 
seemed still likely to triumph over her, drew a 
knife from her bosom, and rushed madly upon 
her. 


nant hatred at once overcame the hovering, 


It was enough. The climax of her malig- 
wavering patience of the mob, whose respect for 
the laws had hitherto painfully restrained them. 
As Jacquette rushed upon her victim, a whole 
host poured themselves between. Exasperated 
by the spirit of unwomanly and fiendlike butche- 
ry, which she had throughout displayed, she was 
trampled down under a multitude of feet, and 
soon became a breathless mass. Genifrede was 
rescued, with wild shouts of triumph. Far and 
wide rang the cry, that she was innocent; and 
the whole people guaranteed her safety. The 
diamond cross was found secreted on the body of 
Jacquette, and her husband confessed her guilt. 

Poor Genifrede was carried, bleeding and sense- 
less, to the house of a surgeon in the neighborhood. 
Long hours and even days passed before the 
light of reason broke again, after that season of, 
dark terror. 

When she did open her eyes, and reason once 
more sat upon her throne, it told her strange ti- 
dings. Genifrede looked from one side of her 
little bed to the other; on the one hand stood a 
skillful nurse ; on the other, Eustache Desanges. 

“ Your nurse,” said the kind voice of the woman. 

“ Your doctor,” said the dear voice of Eustache 
Desanges. 

With such a nurse and such a doctor, could 
Genitrede do other than recover speedily ? What, 
though trembling terrors and intense horror often 
came across her, so that even memory seemed to 
threaten life, and the shadows of these dread 
realities to consummate their work, yet, even in 
these moods, the voice of the young surgeon was 
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more potent than all, and his Whispered y 
made her forget all but her present hap; ine 
So then she was happy at last? Ah. ¢, an 
if you had seen her sitting in the arbor 
young surgeon’s garden, with its master } 
side, some weeks afterwards, you would have . 
so, and believed it, too. We can but rere. . 
few of the words that were then and therp - ' : 
“You have not had one of your fits ie 
and trembling for an entire day, dear Genij>, ) : 
said the surgeon. - 
“ How can I fear and tremble here?” 
Genifrede ; “here, by your side ?” 


“Then, you are happy now, in Spite of 
these past horrors, dear girl?” 
“Happy jor them. 


blessings. 


They have 


proved my 
Though I sometimes shudder at +), 
past, I would not, if I could, recall it forthe wo 


“Dear Genifrede, I can guess the why, ay) 
thank you for it.” : 

“T should never else have been here, sittin, 
your side, your wife, dear Eustache. Oh, | 
ought every one to lope in their sorrows! \V 
could seem darker than mine? and may it not 
with others as well as with me,’ that the sad 
griefs may be working the greatest huppines 

“ Dear Genifrede,” said the young surgeon, “| 
confess that, if these dreadful deeds had not hap. 
pened, you would never have been my wit, 
Though I admired your beauty and your g) 
lessness, when I tended you in that fever, a 
though I was touched by your sweet morning 
fering, the pretty boquets which you daily brough 
me, yet the little disparity between us. ....” 

“ Ah, not little !” 

“ Well, dear Genifrede, I believe I shoul! 
never have thought of you but as of something 
like your own sweet flowers, which, beautiful 2 
you both are, seemed alike beneath my feet. 
But when I heard you on that agonizing trial 
admit with such reluctance, reluctance though 
life was in the balance, that you had fallen into 
this jeopardy through my instrumentality, the: 
was that I discovered you were already within 
my heart, with your soft words, sweet smiles, and 
fragrant flowers; and, when afterwards I saw 
how in your extremity of anguish, you bore your- 
self with so noble a fortitude and yet so grace! 
a piety, then it was that I felt you were above 
both yourself and me. I confess to you, deat 
Genifrede, that my voice stimulated that mob, and 
that it was my arms which brought you hither.” 

“ Oh, happiness too cheaply purchased!” ex 
claimed our heroine. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Continued from page 112. 

Turs encounter put an end to Mart’s jour- 
yeys for the present; not but what he speed- 
iy recovered from it, but it proved the 
elude to further aggressions from the same 
imal, though not of so perilous a kind. 
The wolf does not often attack man, except 
sjen flung helplessly before him, as Mart 
iad been. It is the tenants of the farmyard, 
and not of the farmhouse, they seek. 
garcely a night now elapsed without a 
alf colt, sheep, or even some poor famished 
cow or horse falling a victiin—the dilapi- 


I ited state of the buildings which housed 


the miserable animals affording but too easy 
w entry. In vain did Mart urge the ex- 
senditure of a little hearty labor to make fast 
those which remained. 


«What will you do,” he said to Juhann, 
«inthe summer, when you want your calf 
sell, and your colt to work ?” 

Juhann shook his head. 

«The summer will never come for me,” 
ye said; and then looked down at his atten- 
yated hands and arms, which seemed little 
ible to wield an axe. Mart mended his 
sow-shed for him and for others besides. 

But he was not satisfied with merely keep- 
ing the enemy out. Accompanied by a few 
f the hardiest and least superstitious of the 
yeasants, and furnished with dogs and wea- 
pons, Mart headed several expeditions in 
arch of the ravenous animals, tracking them 
hy footmarks left but a few hours before, or 
ty the fresh blood-drops of some recent prey 
which accompanied them. 

We mention the least superstitious of the 
peasants as most disposed to follow Mart, 
decause with many it isa rooted belief that 
the destruction of one wolf only increases 
the rancor of his companions. In cases 
where the traveller is hard pressed to escape 
fom a pack of them, there is nu doubt that 
the fall of one wolf, and the consequent 
taste of his blood, increases tenfold the vo- 
racity of the rest; but when the farmyard 
sifers from nightly invasion, it stands to 
reason that there is no help but to attack 
ihe invader. 

Mart, however, met with much opposition 


in the matter; his companions lagged away, 
or came unwillingly, and very few besides 
himseif and the dogs thoroughly entered into 
the spirit of the chase. As for the dogs, 
they seemed to consider it as a happy oppor- 
tunity for paying off many an old score, and 
it was difficult to call them back from a 
pursuit which, when once separated from 
their companions, could only lead to their 
destruction. Between dog and woif there 
exists a natural hatred, which the one ex- 
hibits in an open tear-throat animosity, and 
the other in a relentless cunning. The 
wolf feigns flight to lead his victim on; he 
imitates the whine of a dog to deceive him, 
and when the stratagems have led the cour- 
ageous animal beyond protection, his doom 
is sealed. 

Two or three fine young dogs thus fell a 
sacrifice to their rashness and inexperience, 
but Mart suffered no anxiety for Pois; he 
was the first to show his disapproval of any 
unnecessary valor, and to give the example 
of readiness in the retreat, as much as of 
courage in the onset: otherwise the expe- 
ditions were generally successful; one or 
more pair of ears, or, if a young wolf, the 
skin, being the usual trophies they returned 
with ; and then Mart had regularly to incur 
a long journey in order to claim the reward 
adjudged by law; for the magistrate we 
have described was not likely to have any 
more of his visits, and the other nearest 
magistrate lived twenty-four versts off. 

By these and other means did Mart per- 
severe in maintaining his own household, 
and helping many another. But it was 
heart-breaking work as the spring slowly 
advanced ; for, to the hardship of bad and 
insufficient nourishment were now added the 
effects of it, and coffin after coffin found its 
way to the dead-house in the churchyard, 
there to await the softening of the earth that 
was to receive it. The child not yet firm on 
its feet, the aged tottering on theirs, went 
first, and light were the coffins, as poor Ju- 
hann had said they would be. 

Old Tonno was the first to bring death 
into Mart’s doors. The charge of him and 
his few remaining cattle had been added to 
Mart’s other cares, and indeed ever since 
the marriage of his daughter, both Mart and 
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Anno had contributed the work of their hands 
to supply his need and comfort. 

There is something infinitely more touch- 
ing, in some senses, in the death of the low- 
est beggar, than in that of the highest 
potentate upon earth. The little they have 
to renounce speaks so bitterly of the little 
they have enjoyed. There may be a sad 
moral to the human heart in their love of 
life, but there is a keen reproach in their in- 
difference to it. Tonno had never had any 
philosophy, and not much religion, as far as 
was apparent. He had been a complainer 
all his life, very obstinate and rather sullen ; 
but from the moment the hand of death was 
upon him, he showed himself gentle, cheer- 
ful, and communicative, bestowed words of 
tenderness upon his daughter, and whole- 
some manly advice upon Mart. It had been 


remarked of him by many of his companions 
and contemporaries on the few occasions of 
festivity which had enlivened poor Tonno’s 
life, that he always came out in very differ- 
ent colors from those he usually exhibited. 
Whether this was attributable to the warm- 
ing influence of the liquids usually circulated 


on such occasions, mattered not. It seemed 
always as if he wanted to forget his cares, to 
be himself. 

But a deeper reason, though one we can 
little understand, lay beneath; for the ap- 
proach of death had the same effect. It ap- 
peared as if he had thrown off a weight, or 
knew himself so near the time for doing so, 
that he no longer felt the burthen. He had 
not a regret for the past, nor an apprehension 
for the future. ‘The pastor came and prayed 
with him, Tonno assented to all, especially 
to the sorrows and trials of this life, and the 
infinitely superior nature of that which was 
to come ; but for faith of a higher sort there 
seemed no room in the old man’s mysterious 
mind. 

The pastor was accustomed to see odd ex- 
hibitions of the human character, among a 
race of people whose lives veer between the 
elevation of a saint and the grossness of an 
animal. A clergyman from a different 
country might have been puzzled or dis- 
mayed, but the good old man’s fervid faith 
supplied that comfort which his poor simple 
sheep often denied him. He knew their 
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hardships, and trials, and long-sufleri; 
knew them to be inert and foolish, and ; 
trustful and suspicious of men, but }y om 
knew them grasping, vindictive, or pertid i 
and never questioning God’s providence ,. 
doubting his word. He looked, thers, 
at Tonno’s sinking eye with mixed feeliy be 
but love and faith were uppermost. Ag |, 
left, he expressed a hope, as most kind. 
hearted peope do, that he might find }), 
better on his next visit. “No! Herr paint 
tor,” the dying man replied, “ God seers ; 
think that I have toiled and starved joyg 
enough: and so do l. So “God be wi, 
you ;” and these were his last words. 

To our usual standard of reasoning, his 
death was not edifying, for the sources of 
that cheerfulness with which he welcomed jt 
were incomprehensible, but it was unfeigned- 
ly touching. 

Anno wept for him as a daughter, ani 
Mart regretted him with a sincerity which x 
few days before he could not have thought 
possible. 

The next call upon Mart’s sympathies was 
from his poor friend. Mart’s generous help 
had kept the family from starvation, but the 
seeds of death had long been sown. The 
Sunday after Tonno’s funeral, Mart carried 
a small light coffin to church. It was Ju. 
hann’s youngest child ; and the Sunday after 
that he assisted to lift a Jarger and heavier 
burden intothe cart. It was his wife. Mart 
saw her placed by the side of her child in the 
mournful dead-house, and as he looked at 
them, and then round at the numbers it al- 
ready contained, he did not pity them. 

Then he came back and went in to cou- 
fort his friend. 

Juhann and the child were seated side by 
side, in perfect silence, upon a bench  betore 
the stove, gnd, to all appearance, had sat 
there for hours. The little, pale, puny boy 
was always a touching object, and now, 0 
this atmosphere of woe, more so than ever. 
The father’s gloom seemed to have over- 
shadowed it till it no longer loved tlie sun. 
It had no childish smiles nor ways: it was 
always patient and quiet, and looked as if it 
would never grow in body nor alter in mind. 

It is difficult to address a silent mourner. 
Mart sat down next his friend and took te 
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wild on his knee. He said all he could, but 
extracted only monosyllabic answers or none 
yall. Atlength, after a pause, he broke 
wt: “ This little fellow will be a burden to 
sou now; you had better let me take him 
iome—he will be well cared for.” Then 
Jukann answered quick, “No, Mart, no! 
Whenever I go, nobody but you and your 
wite shall have him, but we'll live together 
sslong as we can.” So saying, he took the 
wv off Mart’s knee and seated him again, 
neek and quiet at his side, and Mart left 
the pair with a heavy heart. 

Every fresh sight of Juhann only renewed 
those feelings of pity for him and of dread 
fr himself, which Mart with difficulty kept 
yder. This thought was the besetting 
thorn in his path. He looked at it until he 
could not bear it; he tried to banish it, and 
fund it too deeply rooted It hung over 
yim like some evil prophecy. He felt that 
the very determination to avoid ignominy 
was making him fit for it. No violent word, 
n0 unjust task, now provoked a common 
siare of indignation from Mart. The dread 
of that one possible dishonor seemed to ex- 
tinguish a better feeling than itself. Mart 
was dissatisfied and out of tune; it was the 
first poison in his life, for it undermined his 
self-respect. 

If we have not mentioned the DispSnent, 
itis not because he had at all abated in his 
nacorous persecution. Not one word, look 
or action of Mart’s had been overlooked ; he 
oily bided his time. 

Mart’s independence and generous help to 
others all through the hard winter had been 
galland bitterness to Jan’s bad heart, and 
he now felt the effects in being suddenly re- 
quired to work four days in the week at a 
large distillery recently erected on the es- 
tate. Atalmost any other time he would 
have complained, or remonstrated—for this 
was an unjust imposition of labor—but he 
had learnt wisdom, or rather, what he hated, 
cunning, and, hoping that a few weeks’ 
work and patience would release him, he 
submitted without a word. 

But this employment brought him* into 
frequent contact with his enemy, and the 
perpetual chafe upon his temper was too 
much. Mart was not one of those pieces of 


perfection which look down serenely on 
trials they do not feel. No! he was gencr- 
ous and quick, and could not have been the 
one without the other. He was irritated, 
wanted to be angry, and dared not; his feel- 
ings, become bitter and peevish, were held in, 
which would have been manly and noble let 
out. For anger is a true thing, and it is not 
because it is wrong in us, but because it is 
too good for them, that we repress it either 
to the rogue or the fool, and then a worse 
feeling takes its place. 

Mart grew gloomy. He could not be 
cross to Anno: she was too dependent on 
him; but more than once was his head 
bowed in his grandmother’s Jap in sorrow 
for a hasty word which he repented the 
more for knowing it to be so instantly for- 
given. 

“Oh! grandmother,” he said, “if 1 lose 
hope, I shall go down as many a better man 
has done before me. And I am losing it 
already.” 

But worse was to come for poor Mart, and 
a heavy day it was, when the Disponent in- 
formed him that he must move in a month 
into old Tonno’s forsaken tenement; for 
that he wanted to put somebody else into 
his. Mart bore this on his heart for two 
days, for he had learned to brood; but then 
the mist before his better nature gave way 
and he unburdened his heart to Anno and 
Liso, and comforted them by allowing them 
to comfort him. 

Mart knew that the change was illegal— 
that no little hereditary tenant could be 
moved without full consent or full compen- 
sation; but to whom could he complain? 
The pastor he had forborne to trouble with 
his cares, for the old man’s spirits were fail- 
ing with the misery around him. But he 
went to him now and simply told his tale. 
The pastor looked up into Mart’s opon face, 
and sighed as he saw how much cure «:d 
want had sharpened it in the last three 
months. 

* Don’t despair, Mart,” he said; “T have 
been young and now ain old; yet never saw 
I the righteous forsaken. Ged has tried you 
but he has also blessed you much this sad 
winter. I know how you have helped your 
neighbors. Take my word, you won’t be 
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forsaken; only keep up a trusting and a All night her grandchildren watched, anj 
patient heart. I would say the same, could as the rising sun threw its cold beans } 

I help you as I wish I could; for, Mart, be- through Liso’s little dusky pane, Mart "th 
lieve me, it is as sore a trial for me to see over the humble bed and saw that the j,. 
all this going on, and not be able to prevent of life was fust departing. The young » 


; it, as it can be to you to leave your father’s sant was alone with her whom he 


iOve 


. home ;” and the tears started into the old with a less absorbing, though more root ; 

‘ man’s eyes. feeling than his wife, for he had never kno : 

‘ “If the young baron were but here, I the time when that feeling was not, 7», 
‘i could do much, for 1 know he has a kind and love for Anno had made him know him, 
humane heart,” said the old man, thinking to be a man, that for his grandmother ha 

aloud ; “such a good face too.” continued to keep him the child; and as jy. 

Mart asked when he was expected to re- stood looking at the dear familiar face which 

turn. had never had for him but that one look of 


“Ah! Mart, that I don’t know. He likes which we never tire, sweet memories ap¢ 
foreign countries better than poor Livonia, gloomy forebodings rose together in his mind, 
and I don’t much wonder at it,” he added and he groaned aloud. 
with a heavy sigh. The old man was low Liso’s failing senses responded to the sound. 
and sorrowful. Mart thanked him, but de- She stretched forth both her withered hands 
termined in his heart not to burthen him to him. 

‘i: again with cares he could not mitigate. “ Mart! my son! my son!” 


Still he felt relieved, and, what he most Mart fairly gave way. “Oh! grandmo 
needed, raised in his own esteem. The ther, grandmother! how shall I live without 


pastor had spoken of him with respect and you! You are leaving me, when I need 
praise, and he went home in a glow of better you most. 1 am sore encompassed.” 
feelings. Liso raised herself up. “ My son! listen 
Poor fellow! they were doomed to be sad- tome. If God were ever with me in this 
ly tried. Old Liso was ill! The aged life—and he has never failed—He is now. 
frame had at length given way. She had He knows how heavy your cares and trials 
borne much, and only a little more was_ have laid at my heart, and now that I am 
needed to make that too much. The pros- leaving you encompassed with them, He 
pect of leaving the house she had so long gives me a peace I never knew before. Oh), 
known supplied this. She had not com- such peace!” and Liso paused for breath. 
plained, and no one would have guessed that “God cannot lie. I am a poor wretched old 
the blow had struck so hard ; nor had it; but creature, but He cannot deceive me—tie is 
it was sufficient to upset what had been long not waiting till | am gone to turn His back 
tottering. upon you. No, Mart; fear not! He will 
Our readers will have been surprised that come to your help in his good time. Man's 
no medical man should have been summoned extremity is God’s opportunity. I speak his 
in these various emergencies, but the near- thoughts—my own are gone.” 
est was sixty versts off, and, had he been Liso said all this in broken sentences. 
but six, the maladies of the distressed village Still Mart held her hands in an agony of 
were such as no mere medical advice could grief. 
have much assisted. Wholesome laws and “Grandmother; I am weak and sinful. 
just administrators of them, and a kind Man is hard upon me—very hard; aud ii 
and resident proprietor, were the medicine God should hide his face, only for a little 
they needed. For old Liso, however, no- season, I fear I shall fall.” 
thing could now have helped. She was past Liso withdrew her hands. With her last 
seventy years of age, and among the poor strength she folded them together, and re- 
Livonian peasants the term beyond which all peated in a firm voice this verse from Isaiah 
is vanity and vexation of spirit commences —* And though the Lord give you the bread 
much earlier. of adversity, and the water of affliction, yet 
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gall not thy teachers be removed into a 
omer. But thine eyes shall see thy teach- 
‘ and thine ears shall hear a word behind 
shee, saying, ‘ This is the way—walk ye in 
;-when ye turn to the right hand and when 
turn to the left.’” 

" go died the good old Liso, and her death 
yas edifying, for the simplest heart could un- 
jerstand what it was that blunted its sting ! 


CHAPTER X. 


Tae young people were now left alone, to 
fel how much that pious old woman had 
jen interwoven in every source of their 
happiness, even as those which each be- 
jeved they derived exclusively from the 
athere Her loss, instead of drawing them 
closer together, seemed for a while to inter- 
pase a strangeness which neither could quite 
have accounted for. But the truth was, that 
Liso’s age and experience, instead of making 
Anno appear younger and more ignorant, 
iad had the contrary effect. The gentle 
ime-worn matron and the timid inexperi- 
enced girl had blended so harmoniously to- 
gether, that no one knew, till one was taken 
away, where their characters met, or where 
they divided. Then Mart found that he was 
left alone with one who depended upon him 
more than he had known, and Anno felt that 
she stood unassisted with a husband who 
wis accustomed to more than she had given. 
But the blank, though painful, was right, for 
Liso deserved to be most missed in that 
which she had least displayed—in the im- 
portance she had given to Anno, and in the 
influence she had exercised over Mart. 
Her death, too, happened at a time when this 
would be most felt; for Mart, occupied with 
internal struggles, which none but his 
venerable parent could have shared, was 
less open than usual, and Anno, from that 
reason, thrown more on herself, was more 
timid. 

The death of Liso and the changes in 
Mart’s occupation had occasioned a kind of 
interregnum in which he had become com- 
paratively unconscious of the sufferings of 
lis poor neighbors; and meanwhile those 
sufferings had become greater than ever. 
The reader will probably think our tale 
monotonous; but we tell it as it happened, 


and must happen in a country where man’s 
laws help to make nature’s more unkind. 
The only variety in a seven month’s winter 
which begins in scarcity, is that it ends in 
famine. This was the case now. The 
progress of the season told the truth only 
plainer. Long and light days were come, 
and men could no longer burrow in their 
smoky dens and sleep like animals; but 
came abroad with pallid cheeks and sunken 
limbs, and looked each other in the face. 
Strong men had become nervous and weak. 
Boys and girls looked sharp and old—young 
babes gave no pleasure to their mothers— 
aged parents were a burthen to their child- 
ren. There was much brutal selfishness to 
make you weep for poor human nature—but 
also some trials of touching devotion—and 
where are these wholly absent '—to redeem 
it. The orphan was taken in—the church 
beggar was fed—some were helped who had 
no claim, and others were helped who could 
make no return. 

The spring was unusually protracted. It 
was the beginning of May before the moun- 
tains of snow began to diminish and the 
rivers to unlock; and it would be yet a full 
month or six weeks before vegetation would 
cover the earth, and relieve the starving 
peasant of the burthen of his starving cattle. 
This is especially the season which the poor 
of these countries can seldom, under any 
circumstances, weather without help—when 
the best managed supplies begin to fail both 
for man and beast. The peasantry bear long 
—too long !--for woe befall a country whose 
inhabitants learn to abstain from necessaries 
—and now a cry arose from among them 
that the Bauer Klete, or peasants’ granary, 
to which each is compelled to contribute, 
should at length be opened to them. For 
what had its contents been wrung from 
them, if they were not to be restored again 
in such an extremity? More than once, 
however, had a petition to this effect been 
made during the winter, but stoutly refused 
by the Disponent, who held the keys— 
backed, of course, by the magistrate. The 
stores had not been opened for years; not, 
indeed, since the present Disponent had come 
into office. 

On the following Sunday, therefore, » 
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consultation was held among the chief pea- 
sants, after church, to consider the matter ; 
and it was determined that a deputation 
should wait upon the magistrate to urge the 
petition—ostensibly because he was highest 
f in authority, but really because most of them 
feared to approach the other bad man, under 
whom the whole village groaned and tra- 
. vailed in misery. The pastor also approved 
| of this plan. He himself, unknown to the 
| peasants, had endeavored to negotiate for a 
supply, but received an answer which 
warned him, for their sakes, not to appear 
on the present occasion. Also, he felt that 
the petitioners carried that misery on their 
very persons, which no further evidence was 
required to confirm. It was plain that if the 
resources of the granary were intended to 
relieve those who had the double claim both 
of needing them and having supplied them, 
; that time was now more than come. Mart 
was requested to join, but refused, and re- 
turned home. 
The deputation set out immediately. 
They found the magistrate, and obtained 
from him a written order for the doors of 
the granary to be unlocked, and its contents 
distributed in certain ratio among them. 
Great was the joy of the village that night. 
The next morning they presented this paper 
of happy promise to the Disponent. He 
looked insolently at them—put his hand into 
his pocket, and pulled out—not the keys of 
the granary—but another similar piece of 
paper from the magistrate, countermangding 
the first. The simple men, in the exultation 
of their hearts, had not remarked that as 
they came out of one door of the magistrate’s 
house, the Disponent went in at another, 
where it cost him but little trouble to per- 
suade that worthy dignitary that he had 
been, what his vanity most abhorred, and 
vet invariably incurred, viz., grossly imposed 
upon. 

The village was now ina ferment. T'he 
resentment of many was very loud and very 
safe. Men and women scolded together in 
a perfect babel of voices, and uttered big 
threats which were spent in the utterance ; 
but a few there were who said but little, and 
: that little not lond—and these were spirits 
' not to be trifled with. 
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Mart kept aloof from the whole inay-. 
ger or refused help, but he could do an 
here but embroil himself, and his Spirit wag 
quenched as he went about his unjys; },,. 
with a feeling which was sometimes pation... 
but oftener desperation. 

Mearwhile it had become a matter 
difficulty how to maintain even his ow) ; 
duced household, and ever since Mart’s : 
had been thus taken from him, Anno, ori. 
nally at Liso’s suggestion, had endeayor, r 
employ her own more profitably. The goo; 
grandinother had to the last spun a fine, 
thread than any other woman in the parish, 
and, from her, Anno had learnt many 4 
notable little manufacture which finds r 
among the higher classes. These she woy\; 
either commission a neighbor bound for , 
distant expedition to dispose of for her, o; 
herself, accompanied by a girl from the yj. 
lage, take a day-long walk and sell them « 
such houses as she could reach. 

Mart had known his wife in such sa 
keeping with his grandmother, and 
thoughts had been so much distracted wi: 
other anxieties, that he had relaxed the vig. 
ilance with which he had at first intercepte: 
all attempts on the part of the Disponent 
to approach her. What attempts he hai 
made, too, Anno had carefully concealed, 
She had not told Mart that he had more than 
once followed her with bad artful words ; and 
that she had always, since that, made a cir- 
cuit in order to avoid his windows—nor thet 
he had once since the death of Liso, ani 
during the absence of Mart, dared to enter 
the house, and that she had hidden herseli 
in the empty meal-box till he was gone, 
Anno was enough of the woman to fee! the 
utmost dread of the villain, and to use every 
stratagem to avoid him, but too much of tle 
child to take the right means of seeking pro 
tection. 

The waters had now subsided, and ther 
were those few days of suspense in nature 
when the earth, as if just emerged from & 
chrysalis covering, lies motionless beneat) 
the fresh warmth and light, waiting for 
strength to expand its wings. Anno had 
been out the whole day on one of her lace- 
selling expeditions, and Mart had returned 
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iome earlier than usual from the distillery. 

ie found the house deserted, and expecting 

Apno every instant, who was more than com- 

nonly late, he set off walking to meet her. 

Anno had gone alone this time without 

art's knowledge, for it was an understood 
wing that he forbade her ever venturing 
sgaccompanied, But habit had made her 
older. ‘The interval of thaw, when no one 
an stir, had reduced their meal, and in- 
creased their stock of lace; and though her 
sual companion could not go with her, yet 
sje thought the day too fine to be lost. 

The walk was very far, but quite successful, 
and she retraced her steps homeward with a 
jight heart. She took the usual roundabout 
way to avoid the Disponent’s windows; but 
a8 she emerged again on the road between 
his house and that of the baron, she ob- 
served that a man’s figute was following. 
She walked quick—the man gained upon 
per. Like a frightened hare she ran, and he 
mn too. Anno relied upon finding some 
workmen among the farming buildings that 
surrounded the great house, but the same 
reason that had released Mart earlier had 
aso sent them all home. Not a soul was 
there. The buildings stood confusedly to- 
gether. She turned a corner, was out of 
sight of her pursuer for a moment, and dash- 
ing through an open doorway into a kind of 
wood-house, hid herself among the loose 
timbers and logs. 

She heard the steps pass by—drew her- 
self deeper and deeper into her place of con- 
cealment, and shifted the boards noislessly 
till they covered her more effectually. Af- 
ter some minutes the foot-steps approached 
again—Anno’s heart beat visibly through 
her woollen jacket ;—they entered the house 
—searched on all sides—moved some of the 
wood till it fell roughly upon her—had it 
broken a limb she would not have uttered a 
sound—and after keeping her on the stretch 
of terror for minutes longer than ever minutes 
were before, a coarse voice she knew too 
well uttered an oath, and the steps left the 
building. Anno remained without move- 
ment; listening breathless to every sound. 
There was perfect silence. Once again she 
heard the steps—then again they ceased. 

Anno waited and waited there in her con- 


strained position till an hour seemed to have 
elapsed. Then cautiously and by degrees 
she crept forward, moved every impediment 
with as much fear and precaution as if she 
had been a culprit escaping from prison, and 
at length stood free. With the instinct of 
self-defence she took up a stick of wood, cut 
ready for firing. With this in ber band she 
stealthily emerged—looked to the right and 
to the left, and was just guing to plunge 
into the wide world before her, when the 
door of the wood-house, which had laid back 
apparently against the wall, was flung for- 
ward, and the Disponent seized her by the 
arm. 

Anno screamed !—a shrill scream which 
echoed through the buildings. 

“Yes! you may scream,” said fan in- 
solently ; “there is no one to hear. I have 
caught you now!” and then changing his 
tone, 

“So you were stealing the wood—were 
you? taken in the fact: come you home 
with me,” and he dragged her along. The 
poor girl screamed, and wept, and struggled, 
and begged. The Disponent only dragged 
her the faster. All of a sudden, as if an 
angel from heaven had swept down to her 
rescue, there came a sound of rushing steps 
and hard-pent indignant breath, and in a mo- 
ment Mart’s strong fist grasped the Dispo- 
nent’s collar. 

*“ Wretch! Villain!” said the young pea- 
sant—his lips quivering with fury. “ Let go 
my wife—this moment—let her go.” 

The Disponent turned like a savage; he 
let go Anno, and at the same time aimed a 
blow at Mart's face. The young man warded 
it off. 

“ She is a thief,” said Ian. 

“You lie,” said Mart, and shook him 
fiercely. 

Then the Disponent called her something 
worse. Mart rolled his eyes wildly around 
him; snatched the billet of wood which re- 
mained unconsciously in Anno’s grasp, and 
still holding his enemy by the collar, poured 
blow after blow upon his shoulders. 

Ian was a great muscular man, and he 
struggled and fought tremendously ; but the 
pent-up flood had burst—Mart’s fury had be- 
come frenzy, and his strength was as that 
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ofa maniac. He ceased not till it was spent, 
and then flinging the wretch from him, who 
staggered upon his feet, he threw the billet 
after him. 

“There! come near my wife again, if you 
dare.” 

“Hurrah! said a voice behind him. 
“Hurrah! Mart—well done!” and Juhann 
stood a few paces from the scene. 

The Disponent turned rourd, gnashed his 
teeth, and shook his fist. ‘ You shall both 
smart for this,” he said, and hobbled away. 

Not a word was spoken as the couple re- 
turned home. Mart knew well what he had 
done, but also knew that, had every punish- 
ment and torture which the malice of a 
Russian can devise, been the penalty, he 
could not and would not have done other- 
wise. He might rue the deed, but he could 
never repent it. That evil he most dreaded, 
and the fear of which had so long disturbed 
his peace, might come upon him; he was 
more at peace with himself than he had been 
for months. Alas! he knew not how soon 
it would again depart from him! 

The next morning he went to work as 
usual ; and before he returned in the evening, 
knew that he was sentenced to the utmost 
penalty which Livonian landholders are 
permitted to inflict on their peasants—that 
being the utmost human, strength can bear 
—in other words, to receive forty blows from 
a club. 

Juhann was to receive twenty, as a par- 
ticipator in intent, if not in deed—the sen- 
tence to be carried into effect three days 
from the time of sentence, in a place most 
exposed to view in the village. 

It is painful now to look into that house, 
so long the residence of peace, happiness, 
and piety. Anno had wept till she was 
weary. Never before had she known such 
a weight of woe. Sorrow, dread, and 
bitter remorse distracted her by turns. She 
dared not speak to her husband, and when 
she did lift up her eyes to his face she saw 
an expression which smote her heart worse 
than all beside. It was not of unkindness 
towards herself—that would have been a 
relief—she would have lowered herself to 

the dust before him; but it was a hard, 
stern, rebellious look, that restrained all 
anger—suffered no sympathy, and was laying 
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waste all that was good and tender wisi... 
His short-lived peace was gone, |; . 
ported him in the moment of triump), \... 
failed before the approach of degradat . 
Anno watched for a moment to rejje:, 
full heart, and soften his—to ease her jyo,.. 
weight by helping to bear his: but i os. 
not, and she had no strength whilst je 

a wrong one. For Mart went on dose 
with his stated employments, as it whil 
kept up the outer mechanism of his |) a 
usual, no one should dare to question wh: 
was passing within. Deep commiseray, é 
have we with those whose duty is appointed 
to break the hard heart before they can make 
way for the comfort they long to give it 
Few have the courage or the power—an; 
poor Anno had not. 

“Oh! that Liso had been alive ! she w: 
have known how fo reach his heart: bur [ 
wretched that I am, have brought all th 
misery upon him, and now cannot x Ip him 
to bear it.” And thus the poor girl lament. 
ed, while Mart again went forth silent to his 
labor. 

Meanwhile the ferment in the village had 
apparently subsided ; but we have said there 
were a few spirits, deep but not loud, who 
were not to be trifled with. These had laid 
a plan, and now kept it. And early in that 
same day the granary was broken open and 
forcibly entered. 

It was empty ! 

Mart was at his work in the distillery. 
He had been employed in heating a huge 
vat sunk into the ground, and rising about 
four feet above it, which stood ina kind of 
open shed, and was now filling the air with 
steam. ‘The road from the granary led past 
the distillery. As he replenished the fre, 
which was reached from a cavity in the 
earth on one side, a party of peasants came 
up. Their looks and language were those 
of injured reckless men. They were the 
same party who had just broken open the 
granary. Mart asked them why they were 
not at work, for their labor lay in a perfect'y 
opposite direction; and they told him ina 
few but meaning words what it was they had 
been about. The men were desperate, end 
they spoke toa kindred spirit. 

At this moment the Disponent came up 
He looked into the boiling vat, and down into 
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ae fire, and ordered Mart to bring more 
yood. ‘The wood lay in another shed about 
yiy yards off. Mart obeyed, but lingered, 
* looked behind. The Disponent was 
ering the men off to their work with 
oolent gestures. Many voices answered ; 
ut one voice, higher than the rest, told him 
ta he had emptied the granary: and he in 
torn swore at them, and told them they 
44 stolen the corn themselves. Mart went 
/- step, and looked back again. There 
yisa scuffle—men struggling—the steam ob- 
wyred the scene for an instant: then he saw 
yain. ‘The Disponent was in the midst of 
wem; he was off his feet—and oh! mercy! 
they were forcing him into the boiling vat ! 

The tempter whispered at Mart’s injured 
yeart, “* Let him die.” The heart listened, 
apt, and resisted, Swift as thought he 
ns in the centre of the struggle. The 
wetched man was almost doubled over the 
age of the vat; bis hands clinging to the 
brazen rim, as if they should sever from his 
iy sooner than quit hold ; his teeth clenched 
the arm of a stout thickset man, who was 
witing forth his whole strength, his head 
wainst the Disponent’s body, to heave him 
, It was the same peasant who had 
jrawn first at the recruiting time. Others 
vere pushing up his legs; one was beating 
te hands, to make them let go; another 
wis forcing back the head, which still clung 
the teeth. In another moment he must 
we been over. His strength was mar- 
vllous, but fruitless; when the strength of 
another carne to his succor, and Mart’s iron 
grasp was over all. He tore him down to 
tis feet again; for his onset had been sud- 
den, and the force of ten men, or rather of 
itighteous cause, was in him. ‘ Maddis!— 
rethren!—would ye be murderers? Let 
we villain live! The devil will Lave his 
own soon enough.” The men relinquished 
tit hold. The Disponent stood in their 
adst with bleeding face and hands, and 
rn clothes: then they opened the way for 
tim, and with jeers and hootings drove him 
fom the shed. He turned a look of diaboli- 
vl intent—clenched his bloody fist at them 
—mounted his horse with difficulty—beat 
he animal about the head, till it broke into 
‘furious gallop, and went off in the direction 
the magistrate. 


Mart now left the shed till the men had dis- 
persed. He was too proud and tov generous 
to speak to one of them of what had hap- 
pened. He would have been ashamed to 
have received a word of praise, or to have 
heard a word of contrition, for he knew how 
hard and desperate his own heart had been. 

His thoughts were bewildered ; the dreadful 
struggle that had just passed before him—the 
violent passions he had witnessed and felt, 
suspended for a while the sense of what had 
been und what was to come. But as these 
gradually subsided, the punishment that 
awaited him seemed for the first time to fall 
on his sprit with its whole fearful reality. 
Till now he had had something within him 
stronger even than the dread of degradation 
—the pride ofa rebellious heart; now that 
had given way, and Mart’s punishment was 
to take place on the morrow ! 

He stood on the same spot where the 
battle for life and death had just been fought ; 
and he knew how great wes his misery, for 
he could have welcomed the death the other 
had escaped ; nay, he felt for a moment as 
if he could have sought it. 

We have no right to search further into the 
feelings of the much-tried man. There are 
secret passions in each nature hidden even to 
our own knowledge, till some circumstance 
out of the course of that nature calls them 
forth, either to be crushed in their birth or to 
live to our destruction. The common foes and 
the common trials of this life are the only fair 
tests by which a good man should be judged, 
and not a monstrous Conjuration of adversity, 
long the terror of his imagination, and now 
suddenly realized to his senses, like this which 
hung over poor Mart. It was a moral phan- 
tom before which the ordinary strength and 
courage of a man may quail without any re- 
proach to his manliness or to his religious 
principles, 

Meanwhile the change seemed to affect 
body as well as mind. The strong hands 
trembled ; the muscular limbs refused to put 
forth their power. It was well the Dispo- 
nent did not return as usual, for Mart could 
not work. He wore out the day as he had 
never worn out one vefore, not even with the 
terrorsof the recruitage before him, and set off 
for home earlier than usual, 


[Concluded on page 170.} 
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ORIGINAL. 
ind lo 
THE WANDERER. “Bat 
A BALLAD. «Then 
BY W. PINCKNEY EWING. = 
i y ‘atl 
; “Come hither, little wanderer— “ Beside the glassy brook I'd play, Fron 
Why is thy cheek so pale? As happy as the lark ; ble 
Art thou a lonely child of care ? Ah, little thought I my life’s day We f 
Is thine a mournful tale?” Should ever be so dark! 4 — 
As ‘neath the smiling sun of May, ** But soon misfortune’s blasts we felt, Tok 
The drooping flower revives, For in an evil hour The t 
And smiles beneath the genial ray— At Bacchus’ shrine my father knelt, Who 
Smiles cheerfully and lives, And proved the demon’s power. ‘imei 
So raised the wan and feeble child “In vain my mother prayed and wept And | 
His hollow sunken eye, For him to shun the bow]l— Me te 
: At tones of tenderness so mild, For on the serpent slily crept, Fries 
And exclaimed with a sigh :— And twined around his soul ! Fen bh 
“TI soon can tell you all my tale, “ And oft beside the glassy brook jam 
And why [ wander here ! She knelt with tearful eye ; 
What makes my little cheek so pale, And when into her face I’d look, 
Why starts the rising tear ! And ask what made her cry ! 
“ OF Industry I was the child, “ Through her salt tears she’d sweetly smile, inpubli 
Bleak Care I never knew— And clasp me to her breast ; ' be und 
My hours, in happiness beguiled, And say misfortune, cruel, vile, SS a 
On angel pinions flew! Had stole away her rest. rnclasiv 
fet-—Ep. 
“T was my parent’s only pride— “I knew not then what her words meant— 
Their lov’d and darling son— I was too young to know, The | 
And ever by my mother’s side, But at her sobs my heart was rent, ag out 
How smooth my life’s stream run My tears would freely flow! va nel 
ions 
“ My father owned a pretty cot * And often when enchained in sleep _—, 
Hard by a streamlet’s side, She'd start up with a sigh— ange 
And all whoe’er its shelter sought, Oh, could you then have heard her weep! many ye 
Had al] their wants supplied. Or then have heard me cry! tbighen 
afventi 
“The needy never left our door “ At length her feeble strength gave way viormat 
In misery, or grief; And, like a blighted leaf, nent— 
For, ever generous to the poor, Upon her dying bed she lay, vhenev 
My parents gave relief! And pined away in grief! mesente 
snally 
“Contentment smiled upon our cot— “ And then they said that she was deud, ¢ each 
Plenty our wants supplied, And placed her in a grave, voducec 
' And aye we . .essed our happy lot, And spread the sods above her head, won lift 
. And Poverty defied ! Where bending osiers wave. he war 
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«Oh, how I wept around the place 
As if my heart would break, 

ind longed again to see her face, 

"But she could not awake! 


.Then deeper in the dreadful bowl— 
The fount of all our grief— 

\y ‘ather plunged, to free his soul 
From care—to seek relief! 


4nd soon within the sparkling cup 
He found a drunkard’s grave ! 
iis wretched spirit winged it up 

To Him who formed and gave ! 


The man—human in shape alone— 
Who marred our peace and home, 
"aimed our cottage as his own, 

And I was forced to roam. 


‘My tale is told—and through the world, 
Friendless, alone and poor, 
from happiness and plenty hurl’d, 

Jam now a wanderer. 


“Then shun the curse of life and death— 
The mirth-inspiring bow]— 

Oh, shun it as the Siroc’s breath, 
And save thy life and sou! !” 


The wretch who dares to take a purse 
{s bound in humid ceil ; 

But he who sells this liquid curse, 
And sinks his friends to h-1] !— 


Can heap his gains with crime-stained hand, 
Tis in @ lawful cause ! 

He takes his fellow’s life—his lands,— 
He’s sanctioned by the Laws! 


Will ne’er our legislators wise 
Annul such baneful act ! 

Will ne’er our people ope their eyes 
And learn the startling fact,— 


*Tis RUM that rears the hand that kills! 
*Tis RuM our prisons line! 

*Tis Rum our happy country fills 
With wReETcHEeDNEss and crime! 





ANECDOTE OF DR. HARRIS. 


iy smile, Inpublishing the following anecdote, we do not wish 

. be understood as holding up any body's religion to 
rrision or contempt. We publish it as a “short 
ay" with controversialists. We think it decidedly 
nclusive, and it seems to have had its desired ef- 
fet-—Eb. 

eant— 

The late Dr. Harris, of Dunbarton, walk- 
ng out one day in one of the large villages 
‘a neighboring state, met one of the cham- 
vons of Universalism. It was General 
}—, the leader and main supporter of the 
uge Universalist society, which had for 
uny years existed in that place. He was 
thigheminded man, quite wealthy, and very 
afvential—having a good deal of general 
alormation, and considerable skill in argu- 
nent—which last he did not hesitate to use 
vhenever, and wherever opportunities were 
mesented. He and Dr. Harris were per- 
sally strangers; but knowing something 
ad, f each other by reputation, they readily in- 

twluced themselves. The General very 
non lifted up his standard, and commenced 
be war of words—not doubting that, though 


eep! 


way 





he might fail to convince his opponent, he 
should at least show him that he was no 
ordinary combatant, but knew well on what 
ground he stood, and how to wield the sword 
of sectarian warfare to good advantage. 
The doctor heard him through, then calmly 
turned to him and said, “General P , it 
is of no use for us to contend. We shall not 
probably convince each other by arguments 
ever so protracted. But there is one thing 
in relation to this matter which deserves 
consideration. It is this. I can treat your 
religion as I please. 1 can turn from it as an 
utter abomination. I can despise it. I can 
spit on it, and trample it under my feet— 
and yet after all J shall be saved—shan’t J, 
General P. 2” The General, of course, 
was obliged to assent, or give up the doctrine. 
There was no room for evasion. “ But,” 
added the doctor, while the General was 
writhing at the contempt thus thrown upon 
his gods, “ it will not do for you to treat my 
religion so. If you do, you are a lost man !” 
This was enough—nothing more was said. 
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Nearly forty years ago, we were sitting on 
a rock that jutted out towards Plymouth 
Bay—a slight breeze swept up the channel 
and rippled its current; far off, but far be- 
tween the projecting capes, was the line of 
the horizon, resting on the blue circle of the 
multitudinous sea, There was nothing to 
disturb the scene—it was the hour of noon— 
and silence reigned along the shore, and 
even within the habitations, because the table 
is there blessed before enjoyed, and the invo 
cation, if it brings not down the spirit which 
it seeks, lifts up the heart which it teaches. 

We had been dispatched, that day, with 
the dinner basket and the bottle to the man 
laboring among the rocks, and gathering up 
the debris of the shore. 

In these days, piety herself proffered the 
glass, and temperance solaced herself with 
the regular cup. 

The man had busied himself with his fare, 
but he tendered to us a portion of his food— 
we declined it, having already dined. 

“T will not offer you anything from the 
bottle,” said he, “ it is bad, very bad for the 
young, and worse for the old. Never touch 
it, Joseph, as you hope for respect in life.” 

Let us say, that the speaker was the son 
of one of the most respectable persons in the 
country, had been well educated, and started 
in manhood with a fine competency—but 
took torum. From one grade to another, he 
had gone down to the rank of a common 
laborer, in the town of his birth, and earned 
a miserable living for a wife and numerous 
children, by the most menial offices, and 
went home beastly drunk, whenever he could 
get rum enough to make him intoxicated. 
He was a lost man, a miserable object. 

“ Never touch it,” said he, “as you hope 
for respect in life. It isa deadly poison, 
palsying all physical and moral powers—with 
its use, man becomes a brute, a slave toevery 
one who wishes to command him—without 
it, temperate and industrious, he may be what 
he pleases. 

“No man can hope for respect who in- 
dulges in rum—but temperate, and with the 
education to be acquired in our schools, he 


DRUNKENNESS. 


DRUNKENNESS. 


must grow up in the respect of his f)) 
men; and in time must obtain Competency. 
Indulge in this,” and he held up to the, 
the half-emptied bottle “ and shame, pov 2 
and toil follow—avoid it, and you cominay, 
the services of every one that sins in this y 3 
—mmay you never be thus commanded.” 

The man had been a sot, proverbially, fro, 
our earliest remembrance, and though - 
knew he possessed a spirit of kindnos 
towards others, we had never heard hitn thy. 
refer to the sin that most easily beset jj, 
We gazed, therefore, for some time up» 
him, before we ventured a reply: at | net 
we said, in a tone marked rather by affection. 
ate solicitude than the forwardness of boyish 
impertinence ; “If respect is only found by 
avoiding excess in drinking, why then do me 
see so many forfeiting that respect?” \; 

looked a little confused, but he was 
soon prepared with a reply. 

* It is, perhaps, because they have no one 
to point out to them their errors.” 

«“ But,” said we, “some know their own 
errors, and point out the consequences tc 
others. Why do they not avoid them!” 

A cloud passed across the face of the poor 
man ; but it was a feeling of pain, not of an- 
ger. He rose from the ground on which he 
was sitting, and standing for a few moments 
by my side, his feelings gradually subsided 
to the calmness of the delightful bay on 
which we were looking. 

“ You ask,” said he, “ why they do not 
avoid the evil consequences of rum. Alas! 
you are too young to know the influences of 
appetite, when the means of gratification 
are within reach. You cannot know how 
desolating to every heart is the spirit of in- 
temperance. At times it seems that good 
resolves will spring up, but if the temptation 
is not removed, the evil is repeated. Could 
there be found some powerful influence, 
some human beings to remove the sufferer 
from the plague, to raise him above the at 
tack, he would, perhaps, be saved—but who 
shal] do it?” 


“ Look along this shore, nearly its whole J 


extent is marked by barren sands or abraded 
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pebbles. Not a spire of grass shoots up, for 
overy tide washes the whitened surface ; 
él should there atany time spring up be- 
yond us, a few green spots of herbage, the 
yerid waters of the returning spring-tides 
yould destroy it all. There is, far up the 
wy, a single exception. Mr. has re- 
ieemed, by care, a portion of the shore, by 
dutting out the tide, and elevating the sod ; 
~o portion of salt water now reaches the en- 





@ -osure, Which is as green and flourishing as 


the upland fields. And just so it is with the 
drunkard. ‘The poisoned glass returns to his 
jigs as regular as the tide to the shore. 
Every house he enters presents the bitter 
waters, and thrice aday his employer pro- 
yokes and gratifies appetite for the accursed 
wison in order to stimulate his muscles to 
labor. And if a solemn resolution of absti- 
nence is formed in sickness, or in want, it is 
wept away by the returning wave of dissi- 
mtion. When I see what has been the 
gurderous effect of drunkenness, | stand as- 
tonished, that those who have got something 
to lose, should put all to risk upon every 
day’s gratification. If they cannot elevate 
the fallen above the influence of the waves 
of intoxication, they might, at least, place the 
feet of their children above this tide.” 

We were astonished, child as we were, 
it the correctness of the man’s perceptions. 
The wonder was that he should have ventured 
upon expressing them. 

“If the effect of drunkenness,” said we, 
“is so injurious, and sobriety is so certain to 
bring early respect, and ultimate wealth, why 
do we see so many—why, indeed, one—that, 
knowing those consequences, indulge in 
intoxication 2” 

“Or rather,” said the man, starting sud- 
cenly, as if offended at the question—** why 
tol continue to drink—why do I go racing 
through the town every week, mad as a 
tacchanal, and drup! «a brute? Why dol 
destroy every form. “ra »onal pride and every 
claim to human res: by swilling at the 


bottle, until the very dogs bark at me as I 
reel along the road, or seek a iodging be- 
neath the shelter of a friendly wall? Why 
smy wife, born to something better, and INyY 
children, ruined by my example, disgraced 
tud half-starved by my cursed habits? This 
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is what you ask—you mean to inquire, why 
I make a drunkard, a beast, of myself; why 
I caution you against the crime.” 


We stepped backward, somewhat startled 
at the force of the appeal, and the truth of 
the application, but we did not deny that his 
own case was in our mind when we made 
the inquiry. 

The man turned with us towards the 
beautiful bay, whose soft repose seemed to 
calm his agitation, and soothe the irritation 
of his mind. He gazed for sometime upon 
the glassy surface, as if it reflected back to 
him the pleasure of his earlier days, full of 
promise, of honor to himself and comfort to 
others. At length he said, 


“You have heard from your mother and 
others, all my story, which is one of folly, 
not of crime, as the world reckons it; no 
man can charge them with the ordinary 
falsehoods which business excuses, if not en- 
courages. My rapid descent was accelerated 
by the custom which then, as now, prevailed, 
and my intoxication was but the consequence 
of a single extra cup. lam now what you 
see me, without the ability or knowledge for 
mechanical labor, and consequently depend- 
ent on the discharge of the meanest offices 
for bread. Yet, with a full recollection of 
all that I was, a consciousness of attainment 
suited to the enjoyment, if not the acquisition 
of wealth—it is now impossible for me to do 
more than to earn my bread by this menial 
toil, and it is painful to think that I could 
have done better.” 


“When I awake to sobriety, from my 
most beastly state, I feel that this labor is 
suited to such a wretch; I lose my self-re- 
spect, and grow content with my degradation 
—a week’s sobriety would make me too 
proud to gather material for manure from 
the sea-shore, and my family would starve— 
my drunkenness has steeped my family in 
poverty. I must not, by sobriety, make them 
beggars. You do not understand this—you 
do not know the benefit of destroying all 
natural pride. May you never attain that 
forbidden knowledge; but remember that 
nothing is so effective as intoxication— 
drunkenness is the perfect destroyer of self- 
esteem.” 





} 
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The tears that coursed down the cheeks 
of the poor degraded man told of awakened 
feelings, and we felt a hope that some new 
resolve of good was to be made. 

“] have at times thought,” said he, “ that 
something might be done to check this tor- 
rent of intoxication, and plans have presented 
themselves to my mind—once, indeed, I spoke 
of them to one whose station would give im- 
portance to his views; he only replicd, ‘I 
drink only what I need, you drink too much.’ 


There. is a way to abate the evil, but wha: 
it is | know not—and generations may na 
away, the proud be humbled, the rich) je». 
gared, and the noble and gallant degrad,: 
by drunkenness, before the true remed\ will 
be applied. What that is, I know not.” » 
The poor man died the tenant of an alms. 
house, and his auditor lives to see the rer 
fully applied in all the circle at that 
within the knowledge of the two interio. 
cutors U. 8. Gaz 


edy 


time 





ORIGINAL. 


MOTHER’S 


LAMENT. 


BY MRS. 8. BROUGHTON. 


My beautiful! thou'rt sleeping calmly now, 
And thy sad mother lists, but lists in vain, 
To catch thy soft breath, or the murmuring flow 
Of thy lov’d voice, so like an angel's strain. 
When the lone silent night has spread her pall, 
And brilliant watclfires gleam along the sky, 
Fond fancy waits to hear thy dovelike call, 
And, dreaming, greets thee with the sad reply. 


{ hear the night-winds singing in the leaves, 
And waking melody along the plain ; 
But my sad spirit no relief receives, 
I hear no music in the hallowed strain. 
UOnheeded now the silvery moonbeams fall 
In diamond-radiance on the rippling wave ; 
O’er earth's fair scenery rests a funeral pall, 
For thou, my child, art garner’d in the grave 


Thou'rt curtain’d in thy dark and dreamless sleep, 
And I no more can hear thy merry voice, 
Like spring-bird’s song, or fountain’s gushing leap, 
Or spirit-lyres that on the wind rejoice. 
Unmov'd and sad, I hear each well lov'd tone, 
That once could thrill my being's inmost cords; 
In each low strain I hear thy dying moan, 
In every pause, thy last, remembered words. 


How oft thy fond caresses sooth'd my woe, 

When the dark sorrow-clouds had clos'd around 
And thy sweet prattle in its lisping flow 

Oft cheer’d the gloom when pallid misery frown'd. 


O could I clasp thy cherub form once more 
Unto this weary, weary, breaking heart ! 
Not India’s mines, or far Goleonda’s store 
Such wealth of bliss, such joy could e’er impart 
No more, alas! when morn with roseate smiles 
Looks from her golden lattice o’er the plain, 
Shall thy young spirit wreathe its playful wiles, 
The parent's fond, approving smile to gain 
That spirit-glance is veil’d—th’ unbeating brow 
Lies pillow'd low, beneath the grassy sod ;— 
The soul, forever screen’é from sin and woe, 
Rests sweetly on the bosom of her God. 


But I shall meet thee on the starry shure, 
Where flash th’ untroubled fountains in the light 
Of love's unclouded glory ; where no more 
Misfortune’s frown can shed its fearful blight 
How gladly shall the yearning spirit fly, 
When Azrael’s wing enshrouds this suffering clay 
To meet tts lov’d ones in the realms on high, 
Where burn the splendors of eternal day. 


In amaranthine bowers, beyond the tomb, 
Where ne'er is heard the sorrowing farewell; 

Where sun-eyed seraphim, with golden plume, 
Fan their soft lyres, the anthem note to swell; 

There shall I meet thee, lov'd and sinless one, 
In those high courts of everlasting rest; 

Bask in the radiance of the eternal throne, 
And join the lofty chorus of the blest. 
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A FRAGMEBNT. 


BY IDA VALE. 


There is no thought, however free, 
But hath its saddened tone; 

There is no music soft or sweet, 
That breaths of joy alone. 


‘ There is no hour, though fraught with bliss, 
Through which no sad thoughts fly ; 
Nor sun, whose dawn and set, though bright 
Knows all unclouded sky. 
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MEMORIES.—THE GUARDIAN SPIRIT. 


BY A LADY OF VIRGINIA. 


“[Tcannot but feel every year, with the return of the 
yjolet, haw much the shadows of my mind have deep- 
ened since its last appearance ; and to me the spring, 
with all its joy and beauty, is generally a time of 
thoughtfulness rather than mirth. HEMaNs. 


What a mournful echo do these beautiful 
words awaken in my bosom! How many 
vanished scenes—how many loved faces, 
whose radiance is forever shrouded,—what a 
wealth of memories, whose truthfulness no 
time can dim, come stealthily back unto the 
spirit’s vision, with the return of the spring’s 
first rose and earliest violet! In the freshness 
of our years, it seems but a natural linking of 
the fair hours Memory has faithfully hoarded, 
to the uncertain season of futurity, which the 
spendthrift, Hope, glids at will, when we 
make the buds and blossoms of Nature’s youth 
the intervening link between Remembrance 
and Expectation. Then the “magical 
spring-time” wreaths its flowers around the 
urn, where former ties and past enjoyments 
lie entombed, and Fancy robs the rose-leaf of 
its hue, and the violet of its fragrance, to tint 
and perfume the pathway of our future. 

This season is our youth’s carnival, yet 
even then, with this delicious commingling of 
reminiscence and anticipation, the heart 
sometimes shrinks back from its prospective 
gaze, and tearfully broods over the days, whose 
existence has no longer a place but in the 
records of the past. 

Year follows year—the golden holiday of 
Life passes away—Youth is merged in Ma- 
turity—and then, as each spring brings us 
its charm of green boughs, flower-scented 
breezes, and azure skies, we start to see, at 
its successive return, the cloud spreading 
more and more darkly over us, and we trust 
not the vision, whose perceptions are blinded 
by tears, to search the shaded vista which lies 
before us. 

With such feelings, I stood upon the piazza, 
one resplendent eve, and watched a magnifi- 
cent landscape, over which a May-day sun 
poured its beams, until the distant mountains, 


in such radiance, seemed to be dressed ina 
robe of golden tissue. The breeze, which 
“told of the rose’s kiss,” toyed with the 
leaves of the book I listlessly held, and co- 
quettishly turned the page from which my 
eye had long gvandered, while the boughs of 
’ which, from its 
ancestral claims to reverence, had been suf- 
fered to peer unmolested into the portico, now 
held mystic whisperings with each passing 
zephyr—now, with soft caress, permitted its 
silvery leaves to droop upon and dally with 
my cheek. 


the “ light quivering aspen,’ 


My young companion, who shared with 
me the delicious eve, unheeding of my reverie, 
was deep in the fanciful fabrication of a gar- 
land, whose blossoms were designed for her 
own beautiful brow. Diving into the abyss 
of a pannier, where roses of every hue 
glowed en masse, she added now one, now 
another, to the flower diadem, to suit her 
luxuriant fancy. 

“ Dear ,’ exclaimed she, throwing 
back her long, lustrous ringlets, and break- 
ing in upon my reflections, “ come help me to 
that pretty rose, which is so far beyond my 
reach ;” and she pointed toa variegated clus- 
ter of mudtiflora, blooming at the apex of a 
gothic arch, between the columns of the 
piazza. “I must have that beautiful group 
as the crowning adornment of my wreath; but, 
alas! for my Lilliputian stature, I may not 
reach it !” 





I moved away from my position, to secure 
the coveted treasure for my pretty petitioner, 
and, thus aroused from meditation, half-sad- 
dening, half-pleasing, I unconsciously sighed, 
and brushed away a stealthy tear, which 
such meditation had invited. My companion 
looked enquiringly at me, and with a girlish 
abandon, in her always peculiarly charming, 
she threw aside the half-completed garland, 
but just now possessing her absorbed attention, 
and casting her arms about my waist, be- 
sought forgiveness for disturbing my reflec- 
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tions, if, in so doing, she had given cause for 
those evidences of sorrow she witnessed. 

“Tt is not that, my pretty Ellen,” replied 
I, as I bent down to kiss the upturned brow 
of the affectionate girl; “it is not you have 
occasioned the sigh, or the tear, but my 
thoughts were roaming far away, and I re- 
membered scenes of years long past and fled 
—scenes whose memory has been induced by 
the influence of the hour and season, for it 
was in this beautiful month, that, years ago, 
occurred some of the events on which I was, 
even now, mentally and tearfully dwelling. 
The power of association, in my mind, has 
ever been painfully acute, and words which, 
to the unimaginative, have appeared but as 
poetical fantaisie, or fair fiction, have always 
worn to me the seriousness and earnestness 
of reality. 

tIt may be a sound, 

A tone of music—summer’s breath, or spring— 
A flower—a leaf—the ocean, which may wound, 


Striking th’ electric chain, wherewith we're darkly 
bound.’ 


“ The rose, with its silken petals and dew- 
crested bosom, speaks to me ever a voice from 
the grave, and on its beautiful leaves, which 
have, alike, furnished a simile for the loved 
one’s cheek, and given forth the imagery of 
human life—fair and fleeting—there seems 
written, as though by an invisible spirit, and 
with a point, burning as a sun-beam—change 
and death. The perfume of the violet, too, 
bears to me a tender languor, inexpressibly 
affecting, and oftentimes dissolving in tears ; 
while music, with its witchery of sound, un- 
locks the fountains of my bosom, and ‘breaks 
up its great deeps.’ 1 recollect ance, when 
shadows besieged my heart, like an army of 
phantoms, and sorrow held me prisoned in its 
heaviest bonds, a rich and heavenly strain of 
remembered melody swept over my ear, and 
as its harmonious tones swelled clearer and 
higher, visions trod in its wake. ! recalled 
the loved voice that had ‘lang syne’ chanted 
the same sweet numbers,—tender, dreamy 
memories stood side by side with that angel- 
image, and scenes of other and happier days 
floated before me. Then the storm-wave 
ceased to roll its dark waters over me. I[ 
forgot the present—I lived over the past— 
and | bowed my head upon my hands, and 
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wept delicious tears ;— twas like the 
ing forth of a sparkling fountain in the 
ed and arid waste. 

“Thus, dear Ellen,” resumed [. for | }), 
half forgotten I wag not soliloquising, + 2 
see I must blame my recollection, and 
yourself, for my sadness.” 

* But what are these memories ? tel] thor 
to me,” said she, beseechingly ; “ let mes ; 
the feelings they suggest.” 

“They are all sorrowful, my little sprite, 
and you have nothing to do with such imag 3 
The very hue in your ringlets is as brig)jt g: 
‘hope’s golden hair,’ and your blue eyes are 
too sparkling for tears—’twere pity to qu neh 
their lustre with such naughty mists, up) 
sure 1 am, my lugubrious memories 
not do otherwise. Your visions of life an) 
enjoyment, like the landscape before is, 
stretch far away in a picture land, whose ex. 
tended perspective can scarce be followed"— 
and | pointed to the surrounding couniry, 
which lay like a panorama around us—greey 
field succeeding copse—valley bordering 
forest—and mountain rising above mountaiy, 
in a sort of billowy gradation, until the Jast 
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blue peak melted away upon the glowing 
horizon, in a hue scarce distinguishable froin 
the sky it appeared to touch. 

Ellen’s persuasions, seemingly increased 
by my evident reluctance, at last prevailed, 
and seating myself upon a camp-stool, be- 
neath the shade and low murmuring of the 
aspen boughs, she threw herseif at my feet, 
twining a few green leaves among the flow- 
ers of her garland, and prepared to listen to 
the recital, of whose morale and sad tone | 
had, in vain, forewarned her. 

** Now, commence,”’ said she eagerly, 
“‘] shall wait for my rose till you finish.” 

* 7. * * 

“It was some years ago, at this bright 
season, that I wasa lingerer in one of the 
fairest of our northern capitals. 1 formed 
one of a gay bridal party on the gui vive for 
pleasure, and the sweet spring hours were 
effective auxiliaries for such designs on the 
deceptive goddess, 

“| had wandered, one morning, with 4 
companion, intoa gallery, where the soft aid 
beauteous imaginings of the painter’s wind 
had created a world of glowing loveliness. 
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frery group was lustrous with its fresh tints 
_every countenance was eloquent with its 

fdlike beauties—and as I paused long be- 
oa. each one, the enthusiasm of my admi- 
nation grew rapturous in its expression. At 
length the bright circle was passed—lI had 
mazed upon the last, fair face, born of the 
jmner’s dreams, and turning to depart, with 
asigh, that I must exchange the gorgeous- 
ness of the scene withia for the outer world, 
| was nearing the door, when an exclama-’ 
tion from my companion arrested me. 
Quickly returning, | found him peering, 
with inquisitive glance, into a deep retreat- 
ing niche, where a long silken curtain, care- 
fully drawn, concealed what seemed a richly 
framed and elaborately ornamented picture. 

«‘] have removed the screen,’ whispered 
he; ‘and behind the envious veil is a face, 
near which, those yonder are as ‘ Elecate to 
Helen.’ ” 

“«Impossible !’ retorted I; ‘no imagina- 
tion could exceed the vividness and beauty 
of such creations.’ 

“*Indeed it can, Ma’am,’ and my per- 
tinacious cavalier, stealthily lifting the in- 
tervening silk, was preparing to refute my 
indignant defence of the galaxy, when his 
arm was lightly touched, and a pale, melan- 
choly youth, with a voice of singular sweet- 
ness, said— 

«* Excuse me, sir—the picture is a pri- 
vate one, and I am not at liberty to include 
it in my exhibition.’ 

“* Your exhibition,’ repeated I, in a tone 
of some surprise, ‘are we then to believe 
yonder beautiful assemblage the offspring of 
your unassisted pencil” for his apparent 
youth rendered me almost incredulous of such 
attainments, as the glowing canvass bespoke 
for the artist. 

“Of mine alone, Madan,’ replied he, with 
the modesty inseparable from Genius—and 
ashe spoke, a flush of pleasure tinted his 
pallid cheek, at the admiration which was 
revealed in my countenance. 

“And this mysterious picture--is it also 
the embodiment of your dreamings ?” 

“‘It is of my execution, Madam,’ said 
he, evasively—‘ I regret the purchaser for- 
bids its exposure; otherwise, I should be 
happy to show it to you.’ My companion 


half-murmured an interjection of impatience 
at this scrupulous concealment, to which I 
might have added my own expression of dis- 
uppolnearent, had not our colloquy been sud- 
denly interrupted by the entrance of a 
gentleman, who, unsuspicious of the pres- 
ence of others, said hastily— 

“* My picture, Mr. Canino—my picture: 
have it packed for me by twelve to-night, as 
I shall leave the city at dawn to-morrow, 
and I cannot go without my beautiful pic- 
ture’—and with the concluding words, his 
voice softened into tenderness, 

“ Depend upon me, sir,’ replied the artist 
—‘I shall send the package to your hotel to- 
night—I will take your address’—and open- 
ing his tablets, he withdrew to a remote 
corner of the apartment, followed by the 
owner of the veiled picture, with whom he 
held a whispered conversation for a few mo- 
ments. 

“*Well, well, Mr. Canino,’ spoke the 
gentleman in conclusion of the conference, 
‘I will not cloud your fame by my selfish- 
ness; and as the picture comes into my un- 
divided possession within so brief a space, I 
consent to this single departure from my in- 
junctions.’ So saying, he moved away, and 
as he effected his departure with less pre- 
cipitation than had marked his entrance, I 
caught, en passant, the glimpse of a graceful 
figure, with dark, waving locks, and a youth- 
ful countenance, on which opening manhood 
was just shedding its glories. ‘1 have a dis- 
pensation from the high authorities,’ smiling- 
ly said the pale artist, as he again joined us 
—‘and, absolved from my obligation of con- 
cealment, I take pleasure in relieving your 
curiosity.’ 

** As he spoke, he slowly drew the crimson 
curtain, and the picture, in all its magic 
loveliness—in all the freshness of its young 
beauty, was revealed to us. The soft 
beams, from a half-clouded sky-light, streamed 
down over it, and looked, with a golden 
smile, upon its rich ues. It was a fair and 
dream-like face, with tender, melancholy 
eyes, and a rapt glance, beautiful as a 
seraph’s, turned heavenward. The wealth 
of sunny hair, half-bound, lay in wavy, gold- 
like bands beneath the rich purple head- 
dress, which was chosen in exquisite contrast 
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with its lustrous shades, and with the dark 
softness of the eyes. The robe was ad- 
justed with a graceful negligence, which 
eschewed the rigidity of fashion, and while 
it partially shaded with its fleecy folds the 
rounded arms, it seemed to rest, like a 
transparent cloud, upon the snowy and 
dimpled shoulders. These were the mere 
adjuncts upon which I gazed. It was the 
sofi, spiritual melancholy of the countenance 
which entranced me—this expression dwelt’ 
in the shadowy eyes—slept upon the full 
lips—nay, the very attitude itself seemed 
eloquent of chastened hope. There was a 
languid abandonment in the bending forward 
of the graceful figure—an air of weariness 
in the posture of the beautiful arms, as they 
rested heavily upon a marble balustrade be- 
fore her—even the pretty little hands, whose 
fairy proportions were partially concealed by 
the rose and clematis, which draped the 
marble, told of thoughtfulness in their care- 
less half-clasp. ‘Is this only a fancy 
sketch?’ asked I of the Artist, as I unwil- 
lingly withdrew my gaze from its rare 
beauties. 

“* The Painter, lady, like the Poet, claims 
his license,’ replied he, with evasion—‘ and 
because Reality and Imagination have blend- 
ed themselves to give creation to this por- 
trait, I call it my Sibyl.’ 

“¢Then,’ said J, turning away with a 
sigh; ‘I hope that expression which lends 
its magic to the face, is not ‘a Sibyl of the 
future,’ for it is painful to separate Youth 
and Joyousness—and, surely, that haunting 
countenance, while it tells a history of glad- 
ness dimmed, and hopefulness subdued, is 
alike prophetic of prospective sadness.’ 

“*] dare affirm, your thoughts are busy 
with our morning’s adventure,’ said my com- 
panion, in deprecation of my silence, as a 
glowing sunset of the same day threw its 
tints over a fairy scene of fountain and shade, 
where we wandered afar from the great city’s 
hum. 

‘*Groups were scattered here and there 
through the embowered walls of this minia- 
ture Arcady, and the sportive word, and 
light laugh, mingled harmoniously with the 
eplash of the fountain, and the music of the 
water-fall. 


“*Then,’ replied I, aroused from me 
musings, * you are perjured; for] was y,, 
dering whether this picturesque spot had ; 
been wooed by the Magician’s wand, ;;,, 
the coral groves and jewelled palace o: 
Sea Nymphs, for it is a realm of enchay. 
ment too beautiful to have been fabricgs, 
by mundane skill. But hark, does pot ; 
perfect my illusion ?—and as I spoke, a \ 
strain of music broke upon the dreamy 
pose of the scene, and came, mellowed. 
and entrancing, over the rippling waters, 
My friend laughed, and calling my attep. 
tion to a group, on a sloping bank below ys 
said— 

“*You must people your ocean-temple 
with Nereides then, and if these visy 
organs of mortality be not deceptive, yon fiir 
Nymph isa fit representative of your Se:- 
Goddess—an ' Amphitrite—or, perchance . 
bright-haired Thetis’—and he pointed to thy 
long curls of golden hue, which slowly wave; 
with the evening’s breeze—and as he did so, 
he repeated some appropriate lines of ; 
favorite author. 


“ The pair, for there were but two, wer 
seated upon a gentle slope, whose verdur 
was laved by the silver tide, and a larg: 
Newfoundland dog, crouched beside them, 
seemed equally to divide their care and at- 
tention. The girl, ever and anon, cast a 
bouque: of flowers upon the water, and en- 
couraging the dog to spring forward to its 
rescue, as he successively laid the recovered 
blossoms at her feet, she patted his glossy 
head, and stroked his silky ears with her 
white hand. The young man beside her, 
more lavish in his evidences of fonduess, 
clasped the neck of the affectionate animal, 
and seemingly spoke words of kindness, 
which one might have conjectured to be in- 
telligible to the recipient, by his looks of 
sagacity and gratitude. 

“ We watched this pretty pantomime for 
some time, until the two actors arose to de- 
part, and the girl, linking her arm with 
tender confidence in that of her companion, 
they turned towards the spot where we 
stood. We simultaneously started, and 
uttered an exclamation of surprise, for in the 
one, we beheld the fine, manly countenance, 
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end noble bearing of the purchaser of the 
yeautitul picture, while the other possessed 
yo unmistakable features, and the soft, 
nelancholy expression of the picture itself! 
We could not be deceived—she was its 
bright original. 

« As this interesting couple slowly passed 
s, we had time to scrutinize them. There 
yas a singular resemblance between the 
-vo, which at once disproved our first im- 
session that they were lovers. The same 
jywing, classical outline distinguished each 
‘ce—the same large, spiritual eyes, except 
chat, in the young man, they wore a deeper 
nue, and shone witha haughtier glance— 
‘ie same bright lips, each bearing on its 
ruby arch an expression strangely, indis- 
cribably, sweet—and the same beautiful, 
hunting countenance, which spiritualized 
every feature, until the face grew angel-like 
nits heavenly serenity. The golden tresses 


the girl shaded her cheek, like sun-beams 
fringing the morning’s rosy clouds, while 
the waving locks, which fell over the brow 
{ the young man, were ebon in their rich 


larkness. This contrast constituted the only 
wriking dissimilitude between them. 
” * * * 

“It was after the lapse of some fleeting 
weeks, that, lingering in the city of ———, 
[found myself drawn within the vortex of 
is frivolities. One bright midnight, I had 
exchanged the lustre of Nature’s brilliance 
fr the glare of a festal scene, and leaning in 
abstraction against a marble column, in the 
thronged and heated apartment, my eye 
uuconsciously followed the swittly passing 
dancers. As I thus gazed, musingly, upon 
the gay groups around me, a gossamer robe 
trushed my arm, in a rapid evolution of the 
‘ance, and a volume of silken ringlets swept 
my cheek with feathery touch. I turned 
ijruptly towards the couple of whose juxta- 
psition [ had been so unceremoniously made 
iware, and as the giddy whirl bore them on, 
| beheld, for a moment, the dark, dreamy 
eyes, and light-like tresses of my beauteous 
Another glance told me that 
‘ne companion of my adventure—the sharer 
my interest in the lovely stranger—had 
‘ected an inimitable stroke of diplomacy, 


or it was no other than he, who now acted 


as her Cavalier de Danse, and who, at its 
conclusion, made myself a participant in his 
fair fortune of scquaintanceship. ‘Shall I 
not complete the quartette ’ spoke a musical 
voice at my side; ‘lam ever the happy 
sharer of my sister’s pleasures.’ 

“The unknown owner of the picture, the 
once-seen companion of its lovely original, 
was the speaker ! 

“Fair Rosalie Aubrey! a magic name—a 
synonyme for all ‘we can imagine of the 
skies’—an ethereal Muse—a beautiful Grace. 
Even now, her image stands before me, with 
all its tints of loveliness unclouded ; and in 
the vividness of such picturings, I almost for- 
get that Time has thrust me out from the 
verdant bowers of my Youth, and closed 
upon me the gates of that Eden-land of 
Life. 

“There was a fascinating interest about 
my young friend, which entirely enthralled 
and entranced me. ‘The witchery of that 
angelic countenance, so tender in its sad- 
ness, was irresistible ; and when its seraph 
serenity was displaced by a brighter expres- 
sion of mirth, or gayety, you could but wish 
the soft melancholy back again—laughter 
seemed so inharmonious with the spiritual 
language of the eyes, and the saint-like 
sweetness of the features. It was as though 
some artificial glare had overpowered the 
silvery beams of a moon-lighted scene, or as 
if the dream-lost melodies of a Beethoven, 
so holy in their deep, echoing tones, had 
been broken and subdued by the brilliant 
staccato strains, and vivacious sparkle of a 
Rossini. 

“ Between Rosalie Aubrey and her brother, 
there wasa depth of attachment, poetic in its 
character—picturesque in its ties. On the 
part of the gentle sister, it was the vital 
principle of her heart’s being; illumining 
her whole face with the religion of love, 
and where circumstances invited its evidence 
making music of sweet words, and tones of 
tenderness—like the statue of the classic 
legend, moved to melody by the golden sun- 
beam. She stood as a shielding angel be- 
tween her brother and the world’s vices—a 
holy spirit ministering to him of heavenly 
things. He loved her as a superior being— 
with an idolatrizing devotion, which, even 
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in the meridian glow of happiness, seemed 
ever to rejoice with trembling, fearing, lest 
death, the covetous seeker of the beautiful, 
might rob him of his talisman. My own 
observation soon made me a partaker of the 
doating brother’s apprehension, for there 
was a capricious bloom upon the soft cheek, 
like the unfolding and shutting of the rose 
—a low, ceaseless, hollow cough—a restless 
brilliance about the dark eyes, which whis- 
pered the young, and pure, and fair, was 
early doomed. Of this she herself seemed 
sometimes aware, and the unfailing tender- 
ness with which she persisted in following 
her brother’s erratic fortunes, tearfully say- 
ing,‘ there are but two of us; why should we 
be parted ? our destinies are one—why strive 
to separate the streams which have so long 
mingled ;’ the touching earnestness with 
which she sought to throw around him as- 
sociations of friendship, and to bind him with 
ties other than her own, both told that she, 
too, had part in these forebodings. 

“ Alas! for those dim, shadowy present- 
ments which sometimes come over the hu- 
man heart in the noon-day of joy, like the 
cloud stealing, with scarce perceptible pro- 
gress, over the golden brow of the fair sum- 
mer day, and bespeaking for its eve tears 
and darkness! Shall we believe them the 
ominous oracles of our being !—the dissonant 
voice of some invisible Anteros, who would 
disenchant us of this ‘ beautiful, joy-giving 
world ” or perchance the whisper of a ra- 
diant angel, who has paused in his flight to 
the gates of Paradise, to lure us thither- 
ward; and while he points to us, upon the 
leaf of time, records whose characters are 
‘writ with tears,’ opens to our gaze the 
brighter volume of immortality, and shows 
us promises, glorious and ineffaceable, in- 
scribed with the finger of God! 

“Week after week passed away; the 
close of each successive one tightening and 
rivetting the bonds of affection, which united 
me to this interesting pair; and it was not 
until the imperative call of nearer associa- 
tions separated me from them, that 1 awoke 
to the entire consciousness of the frail tenure 
by which Rosalie Aubrey held on to life. 

“ Our parting came full of heaviness. 
clasped her in my arms again and again. 


felt the soft droppings of her tears ynon 
brow. I grew faint with sorrow. as ¢), 
and death swept with multifarious jmaoe be 
fore my mind’s eye; and though the wis 
tint, beauteous as the flush ten age 
shell, danced, and lingered, and desenss 
upon her cheek, I mistrusted its treach . 
promise of health. Emotion, too oy: rn ; 
ing for concealment, agitated the fon, 
despondent brother as he pressed t 
at parting; large tears clouded his by 
eyes, and his haughty lip grew pale on) 
compressed with inward feeling. “Dot 
forget her,’ exclaimed he, with a passior 
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ness of accent unusual in him, as he ace 
into my carriage, that she might not catch 
the whispered words; ‘ if you never see hoe 
again, cherish her pure remembrance, Y 
have other and nearer ties—you cannot }y 
comfortless if this be broken; but for ma 
alas! this only one, torn and severed, | gy 
thenceforth a wanderer on the earth. | cap. 
not live without my Guardian Spirit, more 
than this body, bereft of its ethereal apj 
heaven-born principle !’ 

“* Never see her again!’ The worls 
haunted me like a knell. They seemed 
dirge memory was ever chanting beside t} 
grave of expectation. I could not cast thy 
from me; if I turned to the oracle of | 
turity, of whom youth never trembles to en- 
quire, the remembered words came up upon 
the fair altar, in characters, bright as thé 
sunlight, and were echoed and re-echoed by 
voices less soft and harmonious, than that of 
the future’s priestess—gentle hope. But 
such prophecies were, for once, deceptive. 

* * * + 

“Tt was a summer as rife with sunshine, 
as might have lingered over the isle, which 
classic song has dedicated to the day-god. | 
was a ‘ looker on’ at the festivities which t 
season transports to rural shades, and Ar- 
cadian bowers, and one of many 
visitors at that beautiful oasis, the — 
Springs of ° 

“One’brilliant night, such as the wors!p- 
per of Isis might have chosen for the per- 
formance of festal rites to the moon, I st 
alone upon the vine tapestried portico of my 
cottage, which overluoked the spacious lawn 
and the gay-lighted ball-room. 
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«The shadow of grief Jay dark and heavy 
wn my spirit, and as I watched the glitter- 
ng scene, where the young and mirthful 
fitted past with fairy grace, and my ear 
aught the echo of the minstrelsy, which 
yded its magic to the festive group, my 
jart turned back from such participation. 
The care-touched countenance would give to 
sich banquettings the semblance of an 
{eyptian feast, or move amid its brilliance 
ke the gloomy image of fate among the ra- 
jiant and rejoicing ministers of pleasure. I 
(id not intrude myself upon the gay as- 
emblage, nor did I keep unceasing watch 
spon its changeful and ever-graceful rites; 
jr across the sloping lawn, glimmering 
through the boughs of the large trees, and 
winkling amidst the dark foliage of the 
yines which curtained the window, there 
seamed a solitary light, soft, steady, and 
wearing, to my eyes, the holiness of a star ; 
jr there was an atmosphere of heavenly 
things about its loneliness; it was the un- 
wenched light of the watcher beside the 
pillow of suffering. I could not doubt it. A 
dim shadow passed, ever and anon, between 
ne and its brightness, as of one pacing the 
nom in intensity of anxiousness and sleepless 
vigilance. Sometimes the figure of the 
watcher paused, as if looking forth upon the 
gemming stars, and silver moon, that kept 
suard over his vigil of love; but oftener he 
bent, seemingly, over the couch of the loved 
one, perchance to listen to the fitful breath- 
ings, to watch the restless slumber, or to 
adjust the oft smoothed pillow for the dear 
and tender cheek. Jt was a picture holy 
with the religion of the heart, and I gazed 
upon it until the lamps of the festal scene 
were extinguished, and the merry voices of 
the last lingerers had died away, leaving the 
reign of the star-clad night undivided, and 
undisturbed, Still that lonely taper gleamed 
inthe noiseless chamber, and ere I closed 
my eyes in sleep, I looked forth from my 
window for its beams, and it was there, burn- 
ing with its changeless, steady ray, and the 
dark form of the watcher might still be seen, 
outlined against the light, employed in the 
sacred ministrations of affection. 

“The more early risers of the crowd had 
already effected their morning duties at the 


table d’hote ere I entered the apartment, 
where, notwithstanding, I encountered half 
a score of tardy lingerers, like myself, who 
were yawning over the untasted breakfast, 
and speculating upon the probable divertisse- 
mens of the day. Two vacant chairs were 
our vts-a-vis, and their destined occupants 
were already becoming a query between my 
companion and myself, when one was almost 
noiselessly withdrawn, and occupied by a 
young man of an appearance so noble, that 
every eve was simultaneously and admiringly 
turned upon him. One glance Yevealed to 
me the brother of my tenderly remembered 
friend, Rosalie Aubrey ; and though a heavier 
shade of care had clouded his fine eyes, and 
saddened the soft expression of his features, 
I at once knew him as the participant of an 
association, whose memory was one of the 
holy things of my heart. Our recognition 
was instantaneous and mutual. * And Ro- 
salie,’ said I enquiringly, after the prelimina- 
ry greetings were interchanged, ‘ why do I 
not see her with you!’ 

“ He interrupted my question, and with a 
hurried agitation, which awoke sickening 
apprehensions in my bosom, replied, * My 
sister accompanies me; but our journey 
here, which only terminated last evening, 
has been one of great fatigue, from which 
she is yet languid and debilitated ;) and with 
a tremulonsness of tone, which betokened 
the gathering of tears, he abruptly changed 
the subject, adding that his rencontre with 
myself had been as delightful as unexpected, 
and would be a pleasure to his sister, too ex- 
citing for her to encounter, without previous 
preparation for it. He was evidently de- 
jected, care-worn, and thoughtful. Our 
conversation languished, and when we sepa- 
rated at the piazza of the breakfast hall, he 
remarked, with the same mysterious sadness 
of voice, ‘I shall return to Rosalie now, but 
after the lapse of a half hour, or more, I shall 
come to take you to our cottage. She will 
be then quite renovated from the recent fa- 
tigue of our travel, and able to enjoy the 
great happiness of your society.’ 

«“*Tet it be the shortest possible time,’ 
said J, waving him a temporary adieu, as I 
turned aside to the walk which led to my 
pretty dwelling pro lempore. And amid the 
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whisperings of its rustling, leafy drapery, I 
spent the prescribed half hour. At its ter- 
mination, the brother of my friend appeared, 
and, guided by him, with a beating heart, [ 
hastened forward to the eagerly anticipated 
meeting with my loved and beautiful Ro- 
salie. 

“¢ We are here,’ said he, as he momenta- 
rily paused before the low, white portico. I 
started—my lip quivered, and a crowd of 
appalling fears rushed like a torrent over my 
hopes. This was the chamber, from whose 
window fad beamed forth, but the night be- 
fore, the light [ had watched with such un- 
accountable interest, and whose rays had not 
been quenched, its long, and hushed, and 
Jonely hours. A strange terror crept over 
me, and only the brother’s words were need- 
ed to give it corroboration. These came at 
last, and they chilled the current of life 
within my breast. ‘ You will find her 
changed,’ he said, with a choking voice— 
‘how changed I cannot tell you! The spirit 
is slowly disencumbering itself of the fetters 
of mortality, and preparing for its flight into 
the glorious liberty of a more genial clime. 
She wears to me, even now, the guise of a 
seraph, waving its radiant wings, and strug- 
gling to be free. As the sunshine of Para- 
dise comes farther and farther over her, so 
does the gloom of this darkening world hasten 
on, to wrap my desolate soul in its clouds! 
I cannot live without her!’ and at these 
words, once before repeated to me with pas- 
sionate evidences of sorrow, the tears he had 
long sought to repress, burst copiously from 
his eyes. 

“The meeting with my beloved friend was 
one of too much feeling for language. 
Twined in each other’s arm, we essayed not 
to speak our emotions, and it was only after 
gently disengaging myself from her embrace, 
and retaining in my own the white hand, 
whose feverish palm and transparent deli- 
cacy did not escape my affectionate vigilance, 
that I had opportunity to look for that change 
in the lovely features, of which I had been 
forewarned. ‘The eyes sparkled with a 
brilliance so deceptive, that, were not such 
brightness a characteristic of that relentless 
malady, whica grasps at the yonng and fair, 
one might have believed it a type of joyous 
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healthfulness ; the cheek had lost som... 
of its rounded fullness, but the tr, acl fe 
rose had not yet shut up its glowing o. 
the lips were bright as vermillion, bat 
with all these ‘ blushing apparitiong’, rh 

I felt in my inmost soul, that doom) «. 
written upon the brow of the beantii 
that the pure spirit was hastenin> », 
upon the ever-moving wings of tim ; uf 
near eternity. 

“*Do you know, amica mia,’ s 
said the invalid, as she languidly turn Re 
her pillow, ‘that this thoughtful brother »» 
mine, not content with prohibitiing iyo , 
participation in the festal doings of this ED 
Dorado, would also fain persuade mo ; 
sight of the fair outer-world is not y 
innocuous, and shuts out the Waving tr ; 
and green lawn from my vision, with a)! ; : 
tyranny and despotism conceivable’ go « 
ing, she pointed with arch playfulness to thp 
window, where the ever-watchful car. 
the tender brother had arranged a temporary 
curtain, to soften the glare of the summer's 
morn, A travelling shawl had furnishes 
the cumbrous drapery, and as the beams 
the unclouded sun came through its crinso, 
medium, a rosy light pervaded the chamber, 
and touched the features of the sufferer wit! 
a lustrous glow. 

“The brother listened to her playful a 
cusation with a smile, half sad, half gay, a 


partially disrobing the window of its heay: 
curtaining, the sunshine streamed in. Bj 
the truthfulness of its hues, I beheld th 
marble paleness of the brow, more startlir 
from its contrast to the rich, unnatural fas! 
upon the cheek and lip, and my heart sank 
as I marked the sure symptoms of decay in 
that beautiful face. 

“A moisture gathered in the eye of | 
affectionate brother, as he encountered 
too eloquent glance, and reluctant to exhid 
such evidences of grief to the lovely inv 
he leaned over her pillow, and putting bac 
the long tresses of her golden hair, he s1\ 
in tones as soft and endearing as if he had 
been speaking to an infant, while he pointed 
her gaze to the scene without; ‘ Now, dear 
Rosalie, you have a glimpse of a picture * 
fair as ever dawned on camera obscura, 2! 


the glimmering light, and rustle of breezc- 
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pyched leaves, which are not the usual ac- 
eompaniments of such a portraiture.’ | 

«She smiled gratefully, and while she 

wmed to watch the miniature landscape, 
hich ‘peeped i’ th’? chamber window,’ I 
awed upon her with tearful vision. How 
a tiful she looked ! [I could almost imagine 
wor the newly-made angel, pausing upon the 
sreshold of time, and while she cast the 
aiing flowers of life behind her, pressing 
aaa for the glittering crown of glory 
nd immortality. Following the beautiful 
oa of the ancients, one might have fancied 
ut the Genius of Death smiled, as he pre- 
red to put out the torch of life! 
"Day after day, I shared the dutigs of that 
ack chamber, in whose holy atmosphere 
avenly spirits might have lingered. The 
erowing brother watched, with a vigilance 
«ceaseless as tender, the phases of the in- 
sdious disease, which was fast overshadowing 
ur beloved one. It was a sight, sacred in 
is beauty, to behold the haughty man soft- 
eed to the gentleness and tearfulness of wo- 
gan, rendering all those kind offices, whose 
ninulia would seem to proclaim them ex- 
dusively feminine; speaking in tones as 
usted and soothing as a mother uses to her 
ube; leaning over the feverish slumber to 
wie its breathings; watching the unquiet 
ovement; harkening for the awakening 
word; and prompt to execute every wish be- 
fire its utterance. 

“My association in such scenes had its 
rmination, and I parted a second time with 
ny friends, with emotions for whose expres- 
son [had no words; for as I lingered upon 
the threshold, and dwelt with tearful gaze 
upon the beautiful face of Rosalie Aubrey, I 
inew I should never more look upon that 
orm of angelic loveliness ! 

+ * * * 

“It was in this very month, when spring 
ind summer meet amid the roses and bright 
ikies of May, that I paused in a northward 
progress, and prepared for a few days’ leisure 
in one of the bustling cities, whose attractions 
tave the power to detain the laggard travel- 
et in his onward route. The beautiful and 
fomantic cemetery of , Was the first ob- 





ject to claim my admiration, and as I wan- 
«cred, one balmy morning, among its grace- 


ful columns and marble monuments, which 
gleamed with melancholy and spectral hue 
through the dark boughs of yew and cedar, | 
felt that it was a touching and a lovely re- 
spect thus to embellish the sod, where many 
a riven hope, and many a blasted love are 
forever entombed ! 

“The hushed repose of these dim and 
sombre groves was invaded by few sounds. 
The whisper of the ‘ many-voiced wind’ was 
heard as it stirred the glossy leaves of the 
flowers blossoming in the region of death, 
and the gentle ripple of silvery waters chant- 
ing, as it were, a subdued requiem for the 
departed, kept up a soft, ceaseless chime, as 
they laved the base of some white monu- 
ment, or trickled through the long waving 
grass. The hammer of the workman, some- 
times, Came gratingly over the ear, while he 
reared, near the newly-made grave, the mar- 
bie pillar, or ‘storied urn ;’ but this echo of 
life seemed inconsonant with the silence of 
this shadowy realm of the dead. Occasion- 
ally, the gladsome carol of the summer-bird 
thrilled through the leafy boughs with sud- 
den sweetness, and then sank into stillness, 
as though the blithe chorister were unwilling 
to ruffle the sanctity and repose of the scene 
by his song. 

“] paused beside a beautiful monument— 
its tall and graceful column was festooned 
by an exquisitely sculptured garland, but the 
slender spire was broken where the wreath 
encircled it, and [ knew this symbol betok- 
ened the bright youth, and untimely blight 
of the ‘early lost—the beautiful—the dead.’ 
Glossy vines and clinging flowers were 
springing at its base, and uniting their tend- 
rils to drape the gleaming marble, but 
through their green leaves my eye caught 
the glimpse of sculptured words, and I bent 
down to put aside the blossoms and long grass, 
that 1 might read the tribute affectwn had 
there registered. The inscription was brief, 
but as | gazed upon it, each letter seemed 
traced in flame, and showers of teats could 
not put out one character of that simple 
epitaph, while my eyes fastened upon the 
words, 

‘Rosalie Aubrey, 
Aged 17 years.’ 


“ [ wept long and passionately beside the 
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grave of the friend I had so fervently and en- 
thusiastically loved,—and ere [ quitted the 
holy spot, thenceforth endeared to me beyond 
all others, | plucked from the twining roses, 
which clustered around the broken pillar, a 
few bright buds; but notwithstanding their 
fragrance and their beauty, ‘ could not forget 
that they had been pulled from beside the 
monument, and gathered from the grave of 
Rosalie! Years have passed, and the glowing 
tints of those blossoms have faded and with- 
ered, but the rose, the summer-queen of flow- 
ers, has-since been, to me, knit with images 
all apart from gladness. 

“ As I turned slowly from the tomb, where 
{ had lingered with so many and intense 
emotions, a dark figure emerged from the 
overhanging trees, and strode with heavy 
step towards the Jast resting-place of the 
beloved and lost. My eye paused for a mo- 
ment upon the stricken mourner, as he knelt 
beside the green mound where were en- 
tombed his surrendered hopes, and as the 
storm of anguish swept over him, until he 
bent beneath its tempest force, 1 knew the 
bereft and desolate brother of Rosalie Au- 
brey ! 

“Death could not long sever the beings 
who were so united in life. The brother 
struggled on through the wildernes, alone 
and heart-broken, for a few fleeting years, but 


WOMAN'S TRUE GLORY. 


the deliverer came at last, and upon the 
waters, calm, amid the maniac yigle 
the seas-—serene, in the midst of shr 
mortal agony, he perished,—one of a wreck, 
which the ocean holds with its echoing cay. 
erns, and shall surrender when the sea . 
bidden to ‘ give up its dead,’ 


deep 
nce of 


lOKineg 


* And parted thus, they rest, who played 
Beneath the same green tree ; 
Whose voices mingled as they prayed, 
Around one parent's knee !""" 
4 * * * 
Twilight, silver with its crescent moon 
and groups of stars, had fallen in sofinos 
over the landscape, when my recital ended 
The breeze was asleep amid the boughs of 
the dreamy-looking trees, and every leaf was 
stirless except the whispering aspen, which 
trembled lightly and carelessly, sending forth, 
from its branches, a murmuring voice, « 
though to confirm 


“ The peasant’s legend of that quivering tree.” 


My companion had thrown by her garland, 
and as we turned to join the social circle 
within, and the soft light from “the mist of 


alabaster lamps” revealed her face, I marked 
the traces of tears which the shadow of my 
sad memories had let fall upon her brigit 
young cheek, even as the summer-cloud 
weeps its rain-drop into the heart of the rose, 
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WOMAN’S TRUE 


lam no more achild: the days are gone, 

The lovely days, which distance brightens now, 
When fondness clustered round my being’s dawn, 

And read the future on my smoother brow, 
And shielded me from harm, I knew and recked not how. 


None stand between me and the cold, cold world! 
I've launched me out upon 4 treacherous sea 
Beside the one I love, and closely furled 
Our little epan of snowy sail must be, 
To meet the bitter blasts of rude adversity. 


He whom I love standa ever at the helm, 
Erect and firm, far looking to desery 
{f mountain-wave be rolling on to whelm 
Our fragile bark, where softly cradled lie 
His dearest ones, this little boy and I. 
So when the skies are blue, the water calm, 
We gently sail beneath his watchful care, 
Delighted with the breeze that breathes like balm, 


GLORY. 


And toyeth with the soft and curling hair 
Around thy brow, my darling, bold and fair! 


But when the storm arises, and the spray 

Of this most vexed and billowy sea of life 
Filleth the air, I may not turn away, 

And hide me from the fury and the strife, 
For I am standing forth, a Mother and a Wife 


And I must fold my baby to my breast, 
And shelter him as others sheltered me; 
And at my husband's side unshaken rest, 
To bear our lot, whate’er that lot may be, 
With patient hope and high serenity. 


Such is a woman's duty ; and her aim 
Should be to find in this her joy and pride. 
She may not ask the uncertain breath of Fame 
To scatter her poor deeds afar and wide; 
A queen within the circle of her home, 
There let her reign, and never wisn to roam! 





FRIENDSHIP-“~SONNET.—TO MARY. 
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“QO! if our souls immortal be, ia not their love immortal too ?” 


There’s many’ a voice to charm me, Be mine their voiceless rapture still, 
And many a spell to biad, To stir the soul like seraph's spell. 
And many a scene to soothe me 1 - a 

For pleasures left behind ; When life's short dream is ended, 
But naught [ know, and none I see, 


nt Dear to my heart as thine and thee. Sictientiaainatbanes 
moon n the bright spirit-shore : 
Tried in the hour of sorrow’s night, 


And hope and love no more, 


* Our feelings shall be blended 


We'll soar to heights by angels never trod, 
ee When friends forsake, betray— In bright enjoyments round the throne of God. 
4 ended, And the loneliness of life’s deep blight 

ughs of Dota banish hope away ; Earth's sorrows there shall never 
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leaf was Thou art the same t!\rough good and ill, Intruce, to mar our joys— 
Mine is thy lone devotion still. Nor there, lov’d hearts to sever, 


1, Which : 
Shall enter life's alloys: 


When life’s last light has faded, 

oice, es And naught remains to charm ; = 

ales And all past joys are shaded From sorrow free, from parting and from care. 
Beneath the Spirit's storm: Prepar'd for those pure pleasures, 

How pleasing then a friend to find, 


ng fi rte ‘ ° . 
_— Serenely blest the heart's affections there, 


In hope we now rejoice, 
Of feeling heart and kindred mind! Fill'd with those priceless treasures, 
Blest fellowship of feelings The pure ones have from choice : 
The Stoic never knew— The pardon and the peace, through the atonement 
Whose heavenly revealings given, 
marked Fall on the heart like dew; That purify the heart, and raise the soul to heaven, 
y of my 


r bright 
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BY L. D. JOHNSON. 


Jigh o'er yon heights where thunders leap, Earth's gloomy scenes and suniess shore. 
Aad lightnin s pierce their mighty deep, Thus he who wields a deathless lyre, 
*Mi{ storms and tempests evermore, With heart and hand, anid soul of fire, 
Wild as the wind-la-hed ocean’s roar, Earth's sable clouds and tempests o'er 
Anecagle makes his azure zone ; His rising thoughts thus ever soar, 
And from his breeze-rocked eyrie lone, Where sunshine o'er him brightly streame, 
He sweeps with daring pinions o'er And clothes with light his glorious dreams. 





ORIGINAL. 
T O MARY. 


BY H. B. WILLMAN. 


The vnice of the caroling songster is blent The violet, blooming in mountain and vale— 
With balmy soft breezes that steal o'er the sea; The voce of the brook in ite musical glee— 

And it seems to me all the sweet music is sent, The buds and the flowers, and the sweet spicy gale— 
In love, and in harmony, Mary, to thee. All—all, are inviting, dear Mary, to thee! 


The epring-bied again is re-building her nest— Then fly from the world of contention and sorrow, 
On gently rocked branches of the cld forest tree; And roam with me love o’er the mountain and lea, 

The thrush on the maple is pluming his breast, New bliss shall arise with the dawn of each morrow, 
The black-bird impatient is waiting for thee. And pleasure sball garland her roses for thee. 

































WHEN ALL WITHIN IS PEACE. 


WORDS BY COWPER. 




















Music Original, by J. LE} 
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It is content of heart 


Gives nature power to please; 
The mind that feels no smart 


Enlivens all its sees; 
Can make a wintry sky 
Seem bright as smiling May, 


And evening's closing eye 


As.peep of early day. 





The vast majestic globe, 
So beauteously arrayed 
In nature's various robe, 


With wondrous skill displayed, 


Is toa mourner's heart 
A dreary wild at beat 
It flutters to depart, 
And longs to be at rest. 
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ANTICIPATION. 


Tere are few persons but what experi- 
ence, in the course of life, the truth of the 
observation, that there is often much more 
enjoyment in the anticipation of any desired 

, than in the realization of it. We look 
forward to the possession of some favorite 
object, or the accomplishment of some cher- 
ished purpose, with the most buoyant and 
sprightly feelings, and anticipate an amount 
of happiness in their possession or accomplish- 
ment, commensurate to our estimate of their 
magnitude. But, alas! how often are we 
doomed to disappointment. 

So with this poor dog. He isanticipating, 
probably, a sweet morsel from his tormentor, 
when, after all his waiting and patience, if 
he gets anything at all, it will be but a 
mall, hard, dry crust of bread. The boy 
is perched on what looks like a corn-bin. It 


is a good-natured boy, and you see that the 
dog is anxiously watching his motions; but 
meanwhile his companion is teasing him 
with pretences of throwing the crumb, and 
is busied in studying the practical analysis 
of expectation, trembling on the verge of 
disappointment, as displayed in the dog. 
He is studying the way in which one creature 
can play with the feelings and fortunes of 
another. Seeing what he does himself with 
the dog, he will better understand the mali- 
cious smile lurking in his master’s face when 
next asked for a favor; and looking on this 
picture, the beholder, too, will the better un- 
derstand such feelings, and the better un- 
derstand the true function of the art in 
bringing-out the truth of nature, by acting 
as a fixed and emphatic mirror of its transi- 
tory aspects. 





PHONIA RUSSI, 


Tue common Peony, (Peonia officinalis) 
is said to have been in cultivation for nearly 
three hundred years, and that it has always 
been a favorite garden flower, from its hardi- 
ness, and its thriving in almost any soil or 
situation. It is found wild in some parts of 
Europe, as well as America, and is supposed 
to be the species described by the Physician 
Peon, used in the cure of Plato, when he 
was wounded by Hercules. 

The Peony we have introduced here, 
(Russ’s Crimson) is said to be a native of 


OR RUSS’S CRIMSON PEONY. 


Sicily, and not much known. The flow r 
is single, and of a bright crimson. This 
species inay be planted in shrubberies, but it 
succeeds best in an open situation, in a rich 
loamy soil. It never, however, flowers well 
unless the roots are strong and large; when 
this is not the case, the petals drop very 
soon. This objection holds good with most 
of the peonies; and for this reason, as well 
as on account of the large size of the flowers, 
they are better adapted to large, roomy gar- 
dens than smal] ones. 





A CURE FOR A COMPLAINING HUSBAND,— 
Rose, the private and confidential secretary 
of Louis XIV., had married his daughter to 
Mr. Rottal, president ofthe parliament. The 
husband was constantly complaining to him 

Je. *47. 


of the temper and disposition of his daugh- 


ter. “ You are right,” said Rose, “ she is an 
impertinent jade, and if I hear any more com- 
plaints of her, ¥ will disinherit her.” The 
husband made no more complaints of his wife. 








THE COAL MINE. 


THE COAL MINE. 


BY GLAY CLAYTON. 


It was in the summer of 1844, that I 
set off from Philadelphia in company with 
a gay party of ladies and gentlemen, for a trip 
through the nothern portion of Pennsylvania. 
The truth of the matter is, that it was my 
bridal tour ; which, in compliance with a fash- 
ionable custom, that is, perhaps, ‘ more hon- 
ored in the breach than in the observance,’ 
I had been induced to make, instead of settling 
at once as I wished, in our snug little home, 
and bidding adieu, for a time at least, to the 
excitements of the gay world. But this 
last, Mary said, was impossible. If we re- 
mained at home, we would have to accept a 
long round of entertainments in our honor ; 
and she advised me, therefore, as a simple 
choice of evils, to yield to the fashionable 
practice, and rusticate, if travelling can be 
called rusticating, in the mountain regions 
of our native state. 

Accompanied, therefore, by half a dozen 
of our young friends, who had discharged 
very assiduously the responsible offices of 
bridesmaids and groomsmen upon the joyful 
occasion of our marriage, we left Philadel- 
phia one fine morning, in a carriage, or 
rather a stage, which we had chartered for 
the tour for Pottsville, the emporium of the 
mining district. 

As the particulars of our journey thither 
would not be very entertaining to readers in 
general, I shall hurry on to an adventure 
which I have thought might be of some in- 
terest tu those who are fond of hearing 


“ Of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field, 
Of hair-breadth ‘scapes in the imminent deadly breach,” 
and of all other things that partake in the 
least degree of the marvellous. 

We had walked out to visit a coal mine 
in the neighborhood of Pottsville—had 
descended the inclined shaft as far as the 
ladies could go without being covered over 
with dirt and mud, had joked a good deal 
about the prospect of some of the’ sup- 
porting planks giving way, and burying us 


alive in the depths of the earth, and hy: 
again reached the warm air and beay: ‘1 
suushine at the mouth of the mine, not 
without, by the way, a feeling of relief, j, 
spite of all our joking, that we were a 
longer in the least danger—when a foolish 
impulse induced me to leave the party ¢. 
cretly, for the purpose of gaining, ied 
ceived by my. friends, the summit of a bold 
rock, which jutted out like a nose from the 
face of a high wooded hill behind ys, ln 
order to ascend the hill, however, [ had \ 
make a considerable circuit to the righ: 
and while I was slowly climbing to its 4 
half convinced already, that | was ‘pay. 
ing rather too dear for my whistle,’ [ came 
across an opening in the hill-side, which 
had evidently been intended as the begin- 
ning of a mine, but which, probably, from 
the size of the vein being too small to re 
pay the labor necessary tobe expended on 
it, had been given up. As I Joitered q 
moment at the mouth of the abandoned 
shaft, 1 thought that I would explore it for § 
a short distance, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether there had been any chance 
in the manner of working the mines—as 
it was evident from the grass and shrubbery 
that covered the dirt and stones that had 
been thrown out, that this was one of the 
earliest that had been opened. My unfor- 
tunate mechanical turn, which has always 
been getting me into difficulties, from the 
time that my eyes were swelled up fora 
month for my curiosity in relation to my old 
aunt’s snuff box, further stimulated what in 
any one else would have been a very reason- 
able and landable curiosity. I sha}! not stop 
to discuss here the truth of that saying of 
Emerson's, that no man ever liad a point of 
pride, but what at some time or other tripped 
up his heels, and which saying, by the way, 
is as old as the story of the stag and hi: 
beautiful horns, in the fable—but certain i‘ 
is, that my uncommon genius, in this re- 
spect, as my good mother in her fondness 
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always called it, has never to my knowledge 
helped me out of one scrape, to ten that it 
has lured me into. Well, I progressed fur- 
ther and further into the mine, which had an 
inclination upwards, instead of the usual 
downward slant, I do not know with what ob- 
ject, unless it might be to carry off the water 
easily, until 1 came to a narrow passage, 
where a large rock had gradually settled 
down, as it seemed, leaving barely enough 
room for an ordinary sized person to pass 
without absolutely crawling on both hands 
and feet. As had no object on going any 
further, [ was about to retrace my steps, 
when I saw by the dim light of the cavern, 
to which my eyes had gradually been accus- 
tomed, something glisten a few feet beyond 
the inner side of this narrow passage. I 
looked and looked, but for the life of me 
could not make it out. It might be a leaf of 
mica; it might, on the other hand, be some- 
thing valuable—a diamond breastpin, per- 
haps, that some adventurous tourist, like my- 
self, had lost in scraping through the tolerably 
long passage between the rocks. Imagina- 
tion, which pays us poor mortals such tricks 
sometimes, at length nearly satisfied me that 
it was a diarmond—I did not understand how 
any thing less brilliant could glisten in so 
dark a place—and I resolved to possess it. 
Without a moment’s hesitation, therefore, 
[ bent down, and putting my hands upon the 
ground, or rather rock, (for the bottom of the 
shaft was in this place a smooth, solid ledge 
of stone,) I made my way in the best manner 
that I could through the aperture. I know 
not how it was—I have always been unable 
w account for it in a satisfactory manner— 
but when I was about three-fourtus through, 
I felt the rock above me press hard upon my 
back, and, springing forward involuntarily, 
whilst a sudden chill shot through my whole 
frame, I found myself upon the other and in- 
ner side of the narrow passage. I shall never 
forget my feelings the next moment. What 
had instantaneously dreaded was true. The 
upper rock had settled still further, and left 
%0 little space that it seemed scarcely possi- 
ble for me to return the way I had come. 
Fearing, however, that the rock might settle 
yet still further, I threw myself, involuntari- 
ly, as it were, upon the ground, and attempted 
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to crawl back again. Butin vain; my shoul- 
ders stuck tight, and I could not furce them 
through. After trying, as [ thought, at least 
half an hour, to find some way of placing 
my body that would enable me to escape, | 
turned away from the hole with—I confess it 
candidly—tears in my eyes, and sobbed as I 
lay stretched upon the ground like a very 
child. Imagine yourself in such a situation, 
kind reader, and ask your own heart whether 
you probably would have acted a more manly 
part. Remember, too, that the change was 
so sudden, from a condition perhaps the hap- 
piest that man can enjoy in this world, that 
of the just wedded husband, to a state of suf- 
fering of the most terrible and hopeless cha- 
racter. Even almost within the sound of my 
voice, had it not been for that fearful wall of 
stone, stood that young girl in her youth, and 
beauty, and perfect happiness, while I, whom 
she would have died to save, lay shut apart 
forever from her, and doomed almost inevi- 
tably to die before many days, by the swift, 
and sure, and horrible cravings of ungratified 
hunger. The thought was terrible; and I 
am not ashamed tosay, that fora time I cried 
like a child within my gloomy prison. 

Suddenly the thought came into my mind, 
that the shaft, inasmuch as it ran upward, 
possibly might have an outlet. I started up, 
and groped my way hopelessly through the 
darkness, but I had not proceeded far before 
I felt the cold earth wall which closed up 
further progress in that direction, and was 
convinced that the shaft was one that had 
been worked only a short time and then 
abandoned, I tell you this calmly, for why 
should I pain my heart by conjuring up anew 
the hideous phantoms of that hour. When I 
found myself balked in this last hope, [ threw 
myself again on the ground in a paroxysin of 
fear and despair, which rendered me fora 
time almost insensible. 

How long I remained in this state of apa- 
thy I knew not, (for my watch had unfortu- 
nately been stopped in my first efforts to 
escape from my prison house;) but when I 
came to myself, I judged that the afternoon 
was already far spent, for the light of the 
cavern seemed more dim and wavy. It was 
early in the morning that we had started 
forth; and by this time my companions had 
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doubtless become alarmed at my absence, 
and were searching in every quarter for me. 
God grant! I thought, that they may be so 
fortunate as to hear of this old abandoned 
shaft. And Mary! what agony must she 
now endure! she, my bride! my beloved 
one! and to think that I shall never see her 
more ! the thought was madness, and I rushed 
to the narrow opening of my prison, and en- 
deavored to tear the solid rock away with 
my hands. 

Again I attempted to craw] through the 
aperture, and this time I thought for an in- 
stant I would have succeeded—I had stripped 
my shoulders to the skin, but my frame was 
just too large—I forced myself along until 
the blood ran down from the lacerated flesh ; 
but still in vain, and faint and exhausted, I 
again drew back into my prison. 

Time and again 1 tried to force a passage 
between the rocks. I dug into the earth at 
the sides of the shaft to see if it were not 
possible to make a passage in that manner; I 
roamed up and down the mine, hoping to 
find what I had no hope to find—some other 
outlet into the clear, bright world beyond ; 
for again it seemed comparatively light in 
my cave, and I concluded 1 must have worn 
away the night in my unceasing endeavors 
to escape. And now, too, [ began to feel the 
cravings of hunger. Great God! then all 
hope was lost-—for my companions by this 
time must have given me up in despair! No, 
Mary! she would never give up the search ; 
but they would reason her out of it—they 
would represent to her that I had fallen into 
the river, and been. borne by the tide beyond 
their reach—perhaps even then they were 
searching the depths of the water for my 
body, forgetting in their folly that I might be 
buried all quick and living in the depths of 
the equally cruel earth! 

Suddenly, as I sat hopelessly upon the 
ground my hand touched something cold—I 
turned quickly, and there lay in a little hole 
that he had scooped out of the earth on one 
side of the shaft, the miserable object whose 
deluding glitter had been the cause of all my 
misery. I seized it and held it up in the few 
rays of light that penetrated between the 
rocks. It was nothing more than a simple 
green bottle, with flat bulging sides, such as 


labouring men use to carry their liquor in ; | 
could have dashed it to pieces, but a suddo 
thought struck me. 

It is singular how the mind in the very 
depths of despair, is disposed to take refuge 
from the apathy of utter hopelessness, jp 4 
most any species of excitement. Men wi) 
quarrel upon such occasions, merely as ay 
involuntary relief from the dreadfulness of 
the thoughts that press so Crushingly upon 
their hearts. And thus it is that the ship. 
wrecked seaman, if he has the opportunity, 
will lose the sense of coming inevitable de. 
struction in the frenzy of the drunkard, J} 
was so with me upon this occasion. My first 
impulse was to dash the cheat to the earth— 
my second was to shake it, to ascertain whe. 
ther it were full or empty—and my third 
was to place it to my lips, and swallow its 
entire contents. 

Not many minutes had passed, before | 
began to feel the effects of the large quantity 
of liquor I had taken; soon I became utterly 
fearless. I was not afraid to stay there, | 
would remain there and not be frightened 
either, was the wild thought that passed 
through my brain. Suddenly, however, my 
mind took another direction—I thought | w as 
defied to make my way out. Every power, 
both of body and mind, was then nerved to 
its utmost tension. I remember well with 
what a cool fury I wrapped up my coat, vest, 
and shirt, in a small bundle, and rolled them 
as far as I could through the passage. Then 
I lay down once more flat upon the ground 
and with a desperate energy tugged and 
strained for freedom ; or rather, in that hour 
of madness, for victory, over some one, [ did 
not know who. The blood poured from me 
in various places, but the pain only seemed 
to spur me on. It did not occur to me that 
I was lacerating myself; they were wounds 
inflicted by my enemies, and I grit my teeth, 
and swore at the coarse rock as if it had been 
a human foe. Nothing, I am satisfied, but 
the unnatural strength and energy caused by 
that unnatural and perhaps in other circum- 
stances almost deadly draught, could have 
enabled me to work my way, like a worm, 
through that narrow opening. But I did do 
it—and, wonderful to relate—no, upon second 
thought it is not wonderful—it sobered me! 
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Allowing myself but a few minutes to re- 
cruit my almost exhausted strength, I put on 
my clothes, which I had pushed before me 
ie remainder of the way, and made the 
swiftest progress 1 could down the hill; 
thanking God, as I tottered along, for my 
wonderful escape from the most horrid deaths. 
What was my surprise, however, as I reached 
the bottom of the hill, to see Mary and the 
rest sitting very comfortably upon the pros- 
trate trunk of a tree, not far from where I 
jad left them, and all, except Mary, talking 
and laughing as if nothing had happened. 
Mary was the first to see me, “ Why, Clay,” 
said she, skipping forward, “where have you 
been this last hour or sot I declare I have 
been quite uneasy about you.” 

“ Yes, Mary has been enacting the young 
bride to perfection,” cried Frank Manly, my 
best friend, laughing. 

But Mary by this time had caught my hand, 
and was looking up with an anxious fearful 
expression, into my face. “ What has hap- 
pened, dear Clay?” said sbe, as [ sunk down 
upon the grass beside her without speaking. 

“Clay, my dear friend, what is the matter 
—where have you been ?”’ cried Frank, as he 
caught a glance of my face, springing to my 
side. 

“Good God ! Mary,” I whispered hoarsely, 
as tears filled my eyes—“ have you been un- 
concerned and almost happy—whilst I have 
been suffering nearly the torments of the 
damned !” 

Jt was unkind—I knew it was so, as soon 
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as I saw how my words had cut her to the 
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heart. But she recovered from it nobly, 
and with a woman’s true, loving spirit, let 
all that was bitter in my words fall to the 
ground unnoticed, like the rind from the ker- 
nel, and only taking the inner sense of what 
I spoke, which was the overflowing of my 
devoted love, she said sweetly—“ Rest your 
head on my lap, dearest: do not tell us now 
—I see you have suffered much in one short 
hour, but you are safe though, at last, through 
the mercy of Heaven, Clay !” 

And it was so. Only for one short hour 
had I been absent from them. Knowing my 
fondness for such things, they had thought 
that after accompanying Mary out, I had 
gone back into the shaft to examine ita little 
more closely, and to explore it to its greatest 
depth. Mary had been anxious for a full 
half hour, but the gentlemen of the party, 
having no doubt that I was perfectly able to 
take care of myself, only joked and laughed 
about the excessive timidity of young wives 
for their husbands, and would not move a 
step. Short hour though as it was, it gavea 
shock to my constitution, from the effects of 
which, as manifested in excessive languor 
and in a most unpleasant excitability of the 
nerves, I have only within the last six months 
recovered ; and, so long as life shall last, I 
never shall lose the vivid impression of the 
perfect wretchedness and despair that stamped 
themselves upon my soul, during my short 


imprisonment in the abandoned coal mine.— 
Sat. Ev. Post. 
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As I was roaming oer the fields, 
With joy I spent the passing hours, 

Viewing the beauties nature yields, 

And more than all, the blooming flowers. 












From off the stem I plucked a rose, 

Whose fragrance seemed like heavenly dew ; 
When from its inmost leafy cell 

A little buzzing insect flew. 










It went! "Twas gone! "Twas out of sight! 
Its tiny form Isaw no more; 

Aud as f mused, a lesson learned 
Which I had never known before. 
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I learned the wisdom ofthe Bee 
In gathering in her store of food ; 

And vowed ['d practice industry, 

And spend my time in doing good. 





And when disturbed in doing right 
I learned to practice patience, too ; 
And make complacence my delight 
Having some nuble end in view. 


I thought if all were like the Bee, 
And carefully made peace their aim, 

No more would brethren disagree, 
Butall mankind would bless God's name. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Concluded from page 147. 


Mant and Juhann had not met since their 
respective sentences had reached them. At 
first he had purposely kept aloof. Now he 
felt as if he would gladly have looked him in 
the face—or seen him, himself unseen— 
though to exchange a word on the subject 
nearest each heart, he felt would be beyond 
his power, and, upon any other, a kind of 
mockery. While he mused thus, he saw 
the two well known figures approaching— 
the stooping father and the puny child. 
Mart stood irresolute what to do, but Juhann 
decided the matter; as he drew near he 
crossed to the other side of the road, avert- 
ing his face. Mart saw that he avoided him. 
He stood looking after his poor friend with a 
bleeding heart. The figure had something 
so joyless and hopeless in it; yet he walked 
quickly, almost wildly so, ’till the little feet 
ran unequally at his side. 

That evening the husband and wife min- 
gled their sorrow. Mart’s heart had thrown 
off all disguise and restraint. He permitted 
sympathy; he asked advice; he begged for- 
giveness; he showed despair. Anno had 
never seen him thus utterly prostrate in 
spirit before, and it seemed to advance her 
years in thought and courage. He told her, 
for his heart could keep nothing on it, of the 
dreadful scene of the morning ; how nearly 
murder had been committed amongst them, 
and of the temptation he had felt to permit it. 
And Anno listened with kindling eyes. 


“ Oh, Mart! surely he must let you off now. 
You saved his life!” 


Mart shook his head. 


“Ts he a man like other men, Anno! 
No; he isa Disponent: neither mercy nor 
gratitude was ever known to him. No, no 
—those poor fellows will suffer next. Oh, 
God ! what shal] we all do.” Then chang- 
ing his tone with a bitterness quite foreign 
to his nature: **I see how it will all be, 
Anno; to-morrow ;” and he shut his 
eyes as if to exclude the picture. “ Next 
week we shall be turned out of our house, 
and next autumn, I shall be taken for a re- 
cruit: that will be the end of us:” and he 
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walked up and down in a state of mind gad 
and fearful to witness. 

That night Anno was kept awake wit) 
many thoughts. Mart had not slept sing. 
his sentence had reached him. She heard 
his deep sighs and restless movements during 
the first watches of the night; then he fel 
into a deep slumber: but his little wife never 
closed her eyes. 

Mart slept sound and late, and the sup 
was far higher in the heavens than usual 
when he arose. It was not a distillery day: 
that was why Anno had not waked him; but 
he knew what day it was, and the mind re. 
sumed its weight instantly, and felt it tne 
heavier for the short respite it had enjoyed, 
Anno was not in the house; she was doubt. 
less without, for the door stood wide open, 
and let in a gleam of sunshine. Then Mart 
heard a step. He turned to look for her, but 
a smaller shadow darkened the threshold, and 
Juhann’s little boy entered. Mart looked at 
the child with surprise, and asked, 

“ Where’s your father ?” 

“Gone back again,” said the little meek 
voice. 

“ But what are you come for, little Ju. 
hann ?” 

“Father told me to come. He bronght 
me, but not all the way; I walked alone fron 
the bridge:” and the little fellow said this 
with great satisfaction. 

Mart did not know what to make of all 
this. He called Anno, but no answer came. 
He looked round the house—’twas evident 
she had left it. 

He then questioned the child again, but 
little pale Juhann never wavered from his 
tale-—his father had brought him part of the 
way, and gone home again. He had bid him 
come on straight to Mart’s house, and tell 

him he had sent him. The child carried a 
little dirty bundle. Mart looked into it: it 
contained a few squalid articles of Livonian 
childhood’s attire. Mart’s mind misgave 
him with an undefined fear. He stood un- 
decided for an instant; then he took out 
bread and milk, and gave it to the child; told 
him not to leave the house; gave him in 
charge to old Pois, who perfectly understood 
the commission, and laid down at the open 
door; Mart then set off quickly for Juhann’s 
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dwelling. Anno’s absence puzzled him, but 
ne did not think of that now. 

It was @ most exquisite morning, combin- 
ing the freshness of dawn with the bright- 
ness of noonday ; and both acting upon the 
pidden treasures of the earth with the resist- 
less force and wondrous speed of a northern 
spring. All vegetable life was obeying the 
call. The grass leapt up at once from its 
brown bed into soft straight spikes hardly 
steady on their feet. The teader swollen 
buds of the shrubs and decidious trees threw 
open leaf after leaf, crowding one before the 
other, till the innermost saw the light; and 
the coarse rinds and tough barks of the 
hardier fir and pine tribes began to move 
with an inner life, and broke out into joy- 
ous stirring sounds, as if thankful to emanci- 
pate what they had so long and tightly 
covered. 

It was fortunate our poor Mart was not 
given to moralizing, or the joyousness of all 
; around might have sharpened the despond- 
ency within. Still he felt something of this, 
though indistinctly, as his eyes saw the fresh 
verdure and his nostrils breathed the balmy 
air, and his heart carried a heavy load! A 
vague sense of foreboding urged him on, and 
he qickened his steps till he came within 
sight of Juhann’s house. It lay in full sun- 
shine ; all still and peaceful around it. Mart 
stood at the threshold and looked in at the 
first chamber. No one was there. He 
called; no one answered. He went through 
into the inner room, and more than his worst 
fears were at once realized—Juhann’s body 
hung lifeless behind the door ! 

The body was warm as in life, though per- 
fectly dead. Mart girded up his feelings 
with a strong will; took it down; laid it on 
the wretched bed, and covered up the face 
he shuddered to look on. Then he cast him- 
self on his knees beside it, and first came 
groans of anguish, and then bitter tears, as 
the young man poured forth his oppressed 
and afflicted soul in fervent prayer to his 
Maker. The tyranny he had struggled un- 
der had now borne its worst fruit. The op- 
pressor had now doubly sinned—in himself 
and in his victim. For who could arraign 
that mute helpless clay for the act that had 
made it so! Mart knew that the soul of his 
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poor friend was guiltless of its own enfran- 
chisement. He knew that the guardian 
spirit must have deserted its sacred temple, 
ere the pious, patient sufferer would have 
lifted a hand to demolish it. But he! he 
had murmured against the will of the Most 
High with a clear reason and a sound under- 
standing ; and as the recollection of his own 
proud and rebellious spirit rose up before 
him, he felt that his crime was far the 
heavier of the two. It was true he was 
called upon to bear what he had most dreaded 
to encounter, and most prayed to be spared ; 
but was there not One who had given His 
cheek to the scorners, and His shoulders to 
the smiters? In His strength would he 
take up his cross and follow Him: and 
though his spirit might recoil, it should no 
longer rebel. 

Long did the young man remain prostrate 
before the remains of the friend he had loved 
sc well; then he arose with a broken and 
a contrite heart, and gazed mournfully upon 
them. The body lay there so weary and 
worn out, as if life had been one perpetual 
task, and death its first moment of ease. ‘T'o 
all the springs of joy and hope it had died 
years before, and the mortal machine had 
pressed heavy on the spirit without them. 
Those limbs had never been eased of their 
toil by one elastic bound of the mind; and 
what human limbs will not give way, thus 
left to labor alone! 

Poor Juhann! Mart’s surmises were his 
just due. The recurrence of the same sen- 
tence that had first broken his spirit had now 
finally overturned it. His reason, which the 
long settled melancholy of years had been 
insensibly undermining, had begun to waver 
on her seat from the moment he had received 
the tidings of his punishment; and as the 
time for its accomplishment drew nigi, had 
finally left him a prey to the wild suggestions 
of a disordered mind. Yet it is a sweet 
though sad lesson in the sorrowful page of 
human infirmity, to know that in all the 
perversions and distortions of the poor mental 
machine, thus left to its own mis-rule, the 
love for his child kept true to its place. He 
had deliberately brought the child to his 
friend’s house; he had consciously left it 
there with the conviction that that friend 
49 
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would redeem his trust, and then, having thus 
taken precautions which acted doubly for his 
intended purpose, he had hastened home with 
the self-gratulating cunning of a maniac, and 
committed the deed. 

Peace be to his spirit! Mart felt that it 
was an invisible witness, as he took the 
sinewless and now fast chilling hand in his, 
and vowed a solemn vow that henceforth the 
child should be dear to his heart as his own, 
and precious in his eyes as the last bequest 
of a loved and murdered friend. Then he 
turned to leave the house of death and seek 
the little orphan. 

But first he must give tidings of the event 
in the village, and send a messenger to in- 
form the pastor. Ashe closed the door of 
the house, a fellow-peasant met him, and 
hastily inquired where was the Disponent, 
for that the pastor wanted him. He was 
not in the field, nor at the baron’s house, nor 
in his own house, and nobody had seen him: 
Mart had not seen him either; but he 
thought in his heart that he would be found 
at the magistrate’s, giving deposition of the 
yesterday’s occurrence, if he had not given it 
before ; and if not there, he knew too well 
that by a certain hour that afternoon he 
would be sure to make his appearance. But 
he said nothing; and hearing the pastor was 
in the village, he gave the man the sorrow- 
ful tidings to convey to him, and turned his 
own face homeward. Anno's and little Ju- 
hann’s eyes were all that should meet his 
till the fatal hour arrived. When he reached 
home, the child sat upon the threshold, and 
Pois by it, wagging his great tail; but An- 
no was still absent. 

We must now follow her in the mingled 
affairs of this day. Anno had risen early 
that morning, bent on executing plans which 
the silent hours of the night had ripened in 
her mind. She had immediately seen to 
what advantage Mart’s noble conduct of the 
previous day could be turned in his favor, 
if made known in the right quarter. Her 
plan was, therefore, simply this; to go to the 
pastor, inform him of the whole affair from 
beginning to end, and either beg him to ac- 
company her to the magistrate, or leave him 
to undertake the cause alone, as he might 
think best. Magistrate or not magistrate— 
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Russian or not Russian—she felt assured he 
must have a heart of some kind; only pis 
ponents had none. As for this latter, the re. 
flection of the night had convinced her tha 
Mart was right in expecting nothing from 
his gratitude: nay, like a true woman, whey 
once she admits conviction at all, she wen; 
further still, and doubted whether [an woulq 
not even forego his second vengeance for , 
few hours, so as the more securely to satisfy 
the first. Then the men themselves, ag 
long as he did not speak, would be too much 
interested in concealing their frightful at. 
tempt to mention how it had been prevented, 
In short, there was no one who could stir jp 
the matter but herself, and no time to lose, 
for four o’clock was the dreaded hour. She 
had deliberated much whether she should 
ask Mart’s leave to consult the pastor—she 
had asked it when the sentence first came, 
and had been sternly denied—she dared not 
ask again now, lest she should meet with 
the same answer; at the same time he had 
not bound her to secrecy, therefore she was 
free: still it was a bold act to do, and some- 
times she walked quicker, sometimes slower, 
as doubts came and went in her mind. 
Then:she thought the pastor would advise 
for the best. Ifhe approved, no one could 
do otherwise, and she walked steadily on. 
She passed the great mansion and through 
the farming buildings with a heavy heart, 
and took the usual round to avoid the Dispo- 
nent’s windows; but she saw from a distance 
that his horse, saddled and bridled, was feed- 
ing down by the stream, and fearing he 
would soon be coming out, she hastened her 
steps. It was a long nine versts’ walk to 
the pastorage, and Anno was thankful when 
she saw the church tower. Nevertlieless 
she felt a little flurried with what was before 
her when she reached the back door of the 
humble wooden building and inquired for the 
“pastor.” But she felt indescribably worse 
on receiving for answer that the pastor had 
just driven away on one of his parish rounds, 
and would not be home till late in the after- 
noon. Anno’s heart sunk within her; the 
stay and comfort of her whole purpose was 
gone; she felt worse than forsaken ; she 
felt, at first, as if she was guilty. The color 
mounted crimson under her cap, and she sat 
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jown on & bench, hardly knowing what to 
ihink, far less what to do. 

But Anno was not required to think. 
such plans, once set agoing in the mind, 
jave a life and action of theirown. An un- 
joked for interruption like this may shake 
ad unsettle them for a while ; but if we only 
wait patiently, they adapt themselves into 
jesh forms, seemingly without any agency 
of ours. ’ 

Anno had not sat there many minutes be- 
fre she found what she had to do. The 
mstor’s absence had not altered one argu- 
nent for her mission; it had only taken 
sway all that had made it easy to herself. 
It was too late to have her husband’s leave 
op advice now, and she had rather never see 
him again than go back and confess that her 
jeart had failed her in the task, merely be- 
ause she found it more difficult than she had 
apected. At first the thought crossed her 
that she would follow the pastor to the vil- 
ge; but there she would meet people, or 
een Mart might see her, or she might miss 
he pastor after all, and lose precious time. 
No; it was plain she must go on to the 
magistrate’s alone. Anno had never heard 
tither of Elizabeth of Siberia, or of Jeannie 
Deans; but something of the spirit of both 
was in her, as she rose from her seat with a 
further walk of seven versts before her, and 
the dreadful magistrate at the end of it. 

In truth Anno’s mission was now by no 
means an easy one; for to all appearance 
the chief argument for saving Mart from 
punishment could not be fully brought for- 
ward without putting others in jeopardy of 
the same ; but this she was resolved nothing 
should induce her to do. Come what might, 
the names of the men who had made the 
attempt on the Disponent should not pass 
ber lips; otherwise she made no plan of 
what she was to say, and thought with dis- 
may of the pastor's superior eloquence. But 
she was resolved not to care for any bully- 
ings or cross-questionings that might await 
her, for she felt nothing could confuse her in 
her story—she had only the truth to tell— 
though she might not tell the whole of it. 
Not but she was assailed by fits of terror re- 
garding her probable reception by the magis- 
trate, and also possible encounter with the 
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Disponent either there or on the road, but 
the one great anxiety for Mart soon bore afl 
lesser ones down: she looked up to the sun, 
saw it high in the heavens, and rested not till 
the great house was before her. 

Here she was confronted with the awful 
object of her journey sooner than she had 
expected; for the magistrate himself was 
walking up the road accompanied by a young 
man Anno had never seen before. They 
would have taken no notice of her “ good 
morning,” but she stopped straight before 
them, made that supplicatory action with her 
hands which we have mentioned before, and 
stood still. 

“ What do you want, woman?” said the 
magistrate with his terrific voice: “get you 
gone—what do you want?” 

Anno meekly answered that she wanted 
to speak with the Hakenrichter Erra. 

“Nonsense, you don’t! I’m busy, can’t 
you see? Come another time.” And 
then he turned to the stranger, and with a 
most urbane voice began to explain that the 
office of magistrate was one of incessant toil 
and trouble, and that no one in the province 
performed it so punctiliously as himself. 

“ But can’t you speak to this poor girl?” 
said the young man, who had remarked An- 
no’s anxious and wistful expression, and was 
looking with interest at her pretty face and 
person. 

“Oh! ’tis all nonsense; only some got-up 
tale: one must not encourage these canai/le. 
Where do you come from, woman ?” 

Anno gave the name of the estate, and the 
magistrate burst out laughing, and said in 
German, “From Essmegghi!—one of your 
own sheep, Herr Baron! You'll have 
enough of it soon. Well! well! goin and 
wait.” 

Anno went in and sat silent. In about 
half an hour she was summoned into an inner 
room. Her heart did beat terribly, for now 
the time was come, and all depended on her. 
The magistrate was seated on a divan smok- 
ing a cigar; the stranger was standing by 
the window. The sight of him was an en- 
couragement to her; for women, children, 
and the unfortunate—and Anno was all 
three—have an instinct for knowing their 
friends. 
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“The magistrate looked up, saw that it 
was a very pretty young girl standing before 
him, and addressed her in tones very differ- 
ent to those he had at first adopted, but 
which Anno liked still less. But he wished 
to appear both humane and witty in the eyes 
of his companion, and was under the impres- 
sion that an insolent familiarity exactly com- 
bined the two, 

‘Well, my pretty maid! what are you 
come for? Do you want me to get you a 
husband ?” 

“I am married,” said Anno quietly, point- 
ing to the matron’s cap on her head, as if 
that was all-sufficient proof. 

“Qh! you are married! are you? That’s 
stupid of you; husbands are troublesome 
things for such pretty girls as you. Here— 
let me hear all about it—come closer.” 

But Anno neither answered a word nor 
stirred an inch. The magistrate went on 
in the same strain, and she turned a dis- 
tressed and a modest look to the young man 
at the window. He had listened to the 
whole, and now came forward with a gesture 
of impatience, 

“ Let the poor woman speak, Herr Magis- 
trate ; I should like to hear what she has to 
say. What did you come for, my good girl ?” 
he said, encouragingly. 

“T came to speak about my husband,” said 
Anno. 

“ And who is your husband ?” 

“He is a three-day peasant on the Ess- 
megghi estate.” 

** What is his name?” said the magistrate 
ina voice of authority, as if he thought it 
time for him to interfere. 

“ Mart Addafer,” said Anno. 

“Mart Addafer!” said the magistrate. 
“ Mart Addafer! Why, isn’t that the fel- 
low who beat the Disponent! Isn’t that the 
man who's to be flogged for it to-day!” A 
deep, painful flush overspread Anno’s face 
and throat. 

*He’s a lazy insolent dog,” said the 
magistrate to his companion. “ He beat the 
Disponent because he caught him stealing 
wood. He's the worst peasant on the whole 
estate.” 

“Oh, no, no!” said Anno vehemently, 
“that’s not true; not one word. My hus- 
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band never stole wood—he is notlazy. Qh: 
let me speak—pray let me speak ;” and she ow he he 
clasped her hands and came forward wi: ie" she | 


passionate entreaty. And she did speak, nlOWS 5 
Words poured out quick and eager, tho Mre® in | 
abundance of a woman’s heart. She tojj gaupeeot ™! 
them that the Disponent was her husbang’; Ma 
enemy, and that he had sought every oppor. «And 


tunity to injure him. She related how ho qmmpe YU" 
had defrauded him of his_ gains, and taxe) es off I 


him with unjust work, and exposed him tp Mart 
the risk of the recruitage, and summone qggp=@4 
him to leave his house: and how the whole « Bat,” 
parish had suffered; and how the Disponent Mme *9Y 


had prevented the granary from being thrown ag in m 


open—and no wonder; and then she found Ma? thre 


she was getting on to dangerous ground, and There 
she suddenly stopped. ith quic 
the ott 


“But what has made the Disponent s 
particularly your husband’s enemy ?” sii 
the stranger. It would have been more 
logical, certain)y, if Anno had begun with 
this part of the story; though the absence 
of plan vouched the more for its truth with 
any who could understand what truth was. 
But she wanted the help of a question, as all 
untaught speakers do. 

And now, with a change of manner and 
with a downcast eye, as if the eagerness to 
speak had given way to a consciousness of 
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what she was saying, she related the rather #i’™ Li 
extraordinary mistake on her part, which had jy” ™® 
given rise to Ian’s ill will—though why he MyM 
kept it up so virulently she could not tell-- «And 
for Mart never injured or provoked him ; but io for ye 
still she knew this was the reason why he Anno 
was so hard upon them, and so did Mart; my" story 
and she told them how he would not allow fmg*itall 
her to work at the Disponent’s house, but fam*¥ but 
had paid a woman for her, and how he had ugly fac 
labored to maintain his own household and “Oh 
help his neighbors during this severe winter; The Er 
and how there was nobody to be compared to Jm™ 1 
Mart, for that he was always industrious and Jj * bad m 
always kind, and but for him many more is, if I 
would have been starved to death; and she you has 
was going off eloquently in this direction, punish ¢ 
when another question brought her up, and fr life. 
again the eyes were cast down, and she and it y 
owned that the Disponent had never ceased the firs 
to persecute her, and had said many wrong cheeks. 
things to her—more than Mart knew; end The 
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he had once come into her house, and 
«she always took a round to avoid his 
,jows; and finally she described the 
wpe in the wood-house, end how the Dis- 
went was dragging her away to his house, 
jen Mart heard her scream, and came up. 
«And what did your husband do?” said 
ye young man, who had never taken his 
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Hsitation. 
« But,” she added eagerly, “ Mart never 
wie any wood. He only took the piece that 
sin my hand, and that,” said the poor girl, 
be threw after him.” 
There was a short pause, and Anno stood, 
ith quick breath and eye, looking from one 
the other ; a burning crimson spot fastened 
high upon each cheek. ‘ What a villain 
jst man is!” said the stranger. “Thank 
ja, I am back !” 

The magistrate burst into a loud laugh. 
‘You don’t believe all this story, do you, 
err Boron? They’ll impose on you easy 
aough.” 

The baron turned quick to Anno, and said 
darply, “ Woman! is all this true that you 
ive been telling us? Is it all true?” 

“True?” said Anno solemnly; “true ?— 
ws. Lies could not have given mestrength 
» come here.” And again there was a 
muse, 

“And what do you want the magistrate to 
wo for you ?” 

Anno clasped her hands. She had given 
ler story eloquently, but the end and object 
fit all still remained behind; and now she 
aw but little encouragement on that hard, 
igly face. 

“Oh! the Erra knows what I want. 
The Erra can send me home a happy wo- 
man. My husband is not guilty—he is not 
ibad man. He is the best man in the par- 
ish, if 1 dared to tell you all. Oh! Erra! 

you have heard my words—you would not 
punish an innocent man! It will ruin him 
for life. He'll never look up again after it, 
and it will break my heart!” And tears for 
the first time began to trickle down her 
cheeks, 

The baron rose up with an angry and dis- 
lurbed gesture. 
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“Pooh, nonsense!’ said the magistrate, 
puffing his cigar; “ none of this—not so easy 
to break your hearts. How do I know this 
is true !” 

“Oh! it is true, all true,” said Anno pas- 
sionately ; ‘‘and more, if I dared to speak.” 

“ You must let this poor man off,” said the 
baron imperatively. 

** But it can’t be done,” said the magis- 
trate, fast rising into a passion. “The sen- 
tence is written down; it has passed through 
the Governmext’s Register already. You 
know nothing about magistrate’s business. 

* But I know truth from falsehood,” said 
the young man, kindling too. “And you 
don’t pretend the laws here punish a man, 
whether he is guilty or no, merely because hig 
sentence is written down.” 

“°Tis a parcel of nonsense,” said the 
magistrate; “I can’t be humbugged by a 
fool of a girlk What business had a fellow 
like her husband to beat a Disponent? He 
deserves a flogging for it. What's a beating 
tohim? They don’t feel it. I dare say he 
has had plenty before now.” 

“ Never! never!” cried Anno, interrupt- 
ing the stranger, who, boiling with indigna- 
tion, was about to speak. “Oh! Erra, 
£rra, I have more to say. I'll tell you all. 
Erra, the Disponent isa wicked man—a very 
wicked man. He ought to be begging here 
himself for my husband’s pardon, instead of 
leaving me to do it. He ought, indeed ; for 
Mart saved his life only yesterday. He saved 
him only yesterday, when the men would 
have thrown him into the boiling vat. He 
alone saved him.” 

“What men?” [said the magistrate, his 
eyes gleaming. 

“Oh! Erra; the granary was empty— 
quite empty, and they were starving men, 
and their children are dying. And he an- 
gered them when they could bear no more; 
and ’twas in the distillery !” 

“What! they tried to throw him into the 
boiling vat ?” said the stranger with horror. 


“Oh! they knew. not what they did, 
But Mart saved him—he alone; though God 
knows Ian has injured him more than he has 
done any other, much more, and is now 
letting him be beaten unjustly.” And she 
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covered her face with her hands and sobbed 
piteously. 

“How dreadful this is! What a dis- 
graceful, infamous state of things!” said the 
stranger. ‘“ But it is my fault.” 

And then he drew from Anno, as soon as 
she had recovered herself, a more coherent 
account of the matter; learnt how the re- 
sources of the granary had been denied to 
them during the whole of that dreadful win- 
ter; and again, when their need was past 
bearing: how some of the peasants—but her 
Mart was not of the number—had broken it 
open in their desperation—had found it robbed 
of its contents, and knew who alone could 
have done it. 

‘«« But are you sure,” said the young man, 
trying to be very cautious, “that the pea- 
sants had not really robbed it themselves !— 
perhaps at some earlier period in the winter, 
when they were hard pressed,” he added, as 
if to induce her to confess. But Anno an- 
swered, that it was easy for those to think so 
who had not seen the misery of those who 
were alive, nor felt the light coffins of those 
who were gone. The young man shuddered. 
If they had stolen the corn, what had they 
done with it? No—the Disponent always 
kept the key, and it was plain enough now, 
why he was so unwilling to have it put into 
the door. This was only one of his many 
acts of dishonesty. When their own £rra 
came home, he would find plenty. 

Anno was too much pre-occupied to observe 
the odd expressions that came over her hear- 
er’s face, who now went on to question Ler, 
and heard how the Disponent had cone 
across them when their passions were thus 
excited, and threatened and abused them for 
the very thing he had done himself, as he had 
often done before, she said, with impunity, 
and might have done now, if the boiling vat 
had not been just at hand. 

*“‘ And who were the men ?” said the magis- 
trate; “ tell me their names.” 

Anno answered nothing. 

‘* What are their names?” he repeated. 

Anno shook her head. 

He did not urge her further, though, 
whether withheld by some better feelings 
latent in his breast, or by his companion’s 
rising indignation, or by the recollection that 
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not murder him outright,” he added in Go Thee | 
man. And then he went on speaking ane find vorc 
phatically in that language. 5 was glad 
By this time the reader has perceived thm S48" & 
the young man was the proprietor of Bafa" °O™ 
megghi, and, therefore, entitled to urge hig ke care 
request for the immediate remission of Mart let them 
punishment. The peasants were his depend. Anno did 
ants; the Disponent his servant. He had onan 
returned suddenly, and gone to the nearesimm wigment 
proprietor’s abode, as is the custom in thismm ee 8" 
country of widely scattered population. od Mar 
The magistrate now took a slip of paper, gm "tPF 
wrote upon it, read it, sanded it, shook it, her a fai 
and finally handed it to Anno. bet head 
“Here, woman! Give this to the Dix eelf agat 
ponent from me, and tell your husband jie “ Her 
may stop at home this afternoon.” “I don’t 
Anno glanced at the paper, which was “No, 
Greek to her, and looked from the magistrate “Nor 
to the baron with a look of breathless inquiry, isa long 
“Tis your husband’s pardon,” said the Mean 
magistrate; “tell him that if”—he was ing; an 
going to add some magistrate-kind of advice Who 
for his future better conduct, when his hands tracing 
were seized and kissed, one after the other, jam "™° F 
and his sleeve was kissed, and the tail of his carried 
coat was kissed; and then Anno flew and of rele 
performed the same operation upon the mmm Posen 
stranger ; said that Jummal would bless them, side ob; 
and that she should love them, and then They t 
stood holding the paper with such a grateful mw he 
glistening face as none could possibly preach am"! ' ¢ 
to. But still she stood. remind 
“You want something more,” said the fmm © ent 
young man. “Come—what is it ?” She di 
Yes. Anno did want something more, ani mm bet fe 
could nct be happy without it. She had not if she 
forgotten poor Juhann, though she had been in fee 
tactitian enough not to bring his cause fur my "** ™ 
ward before. But now she told them simply my &'V¢ ® 
and artlessly how little the unoffending max jm! fr 
had done to deserve such punishment, and draw 
that her husband would not be happy, though An 
he was let off himself. aon 
“ And what is his punishment down for— her o 
for stealing wood too?” said the baron. - 
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istrate, for all the Government's Register 
may say.” That gentleman replied nothing, 
pat began writing gain; and Arno saw that 
sll was right. 

Then the baron came up to her with a 
sind voice and face, and told her that he 
wus glad to have such a good couple on his 
estate, for that he was their own Erra, and 
was come to live among them, and would 
tke care of her and her husband, and not 
et them be removed from their house. And 
Anno did not know what to do for joy; she 
exhausted all her forms of national acknowl- 
edgment, and still had her heart as full as 
ever, and said that Mart would thaok him, 
ind Mart would serve him. And then the 
baron praised what she had done, and called 
her a faithful little wife, and she put down 
her head, and was her own bashful Livonian 
self again. 

« Here’s the other paper,” said the baron. 
«] don’t think you'll lose them, will you ?” 

« No, no,” said Anno, blushing. 

“Nor lose any time on the road. But it 
isa long way; you'll be tired.” 

« Not now,” said Anno, smiling and blush- 
ing; and she left the room. 

Who does not know the happiness of re- 
tracing with a light and hopeful heart the 
ame path over which you have recently 
carried it heavy and anxious? The sense 
of release from pain added to that of the 
presence of joy. Anno looked at every road- 
side object with a sort of special exultation. 
They had seen her pass sorrowing, now they 
saw her return rejoicing, and she felt grate- 
ful to each one in turn, for they seemed to 
remind her of past sufferings only the more 
to enhance the fulness of present bliss! 
She did not know that she was tired, though 
her feet began involuntarily to slacken, or 
ifshe did, there was a fresh sense of pleasure 
in feeling that it was only the body that 
was weary. Nota care nor an anxiety to 
give a false strength, while that of the phys- 
ical frame was being exhausted, and to with- 
draw all support when that was gone. 

Anno saw by the sun that ‘it was about 
the second hour past noon. She was now on 
her own ground again, and fast approaching 
the Disponent’s house. She debated within 
herself whether she should at once take the 
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precious paper to him; but the dread of 
meeting him, however his powers of injury 
might be curtailed, as well as the secret wish 
to show the paper herself first to Mart, made 
her resolve in the negative. There would 
be time enough for Mart to deliver it him- 
self, and Anno wished for no more independ- 
ent doings. As she drew near the house her 
resolution was confirmed; for two or three 
peasants stood at the door, and she saw there 
was a bustle, as of many people within. 


This part of her road behind her, her 
whole heart expanded’ with the excess of 
happiness she was bringing. It was not 
only release from present disgrace, it was 
assurance of future protection, security to 
continue in their home, freedom from re- 
cruitage—a boundless vista!—and as she 
crossed her own threshold, so much emotion 
and fatigue had nearly deprived her of utter- 
ance. 


Mart was sitting within; the child upon 
his knee; himself looking almost ss broken- 
spirited as the father it had just lost, yet 
with a placid expression which showed that 
his manly heart had found comfort and 
strength even with the dreaded trial full in 
view. Anno’s hasty entrance and flurried 
look made him start up with anxiety. 


“Anno! what is it? Where have you 
been?” Anno could not speak a word. 
Love and joy, and bashful pride, and excess- 
ive weariness of body, all overpowered her 
at once, and the little woman fell all strength- 
less before him, and was soon seated where 
little Juhann had just been, her head on his 
shoulder, telling in broken accents all she 
had ventured and all she had obtained. 

“ Mart! do you forgive me ?” 

“ My Anno—my Anno!” And husband 
and wife said but few words, but exchanged 
feelings many a higher born couple might 
have envied. ‘ And Juhann, too, poor fel- 
low! I did not forget him,” said Anno, all 
smiles. 

Mart’s face fell. 

“You need not look so distressed, Mart. 
See here, I have his pardon too!” and she 

held up the second paper. 

“ Anno! he needs another pardon now,” 
eaid Mart solemnly. “Man can no longer 
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hurt nor help him.” And he told the sad 
tale. 

Then Anno felt that unalloyed joy was 
not to be our portion here below ; and thoughts 
visited her young mind which had never 
found entrance there before. All the selfish- 
ness of her happiness had passed away. 

She now took the child tenderly, and sat 
without the door resting herself, while Mart 
went off to show the token of that release 
she had purchased for him. 

CHAPTER XII. 

MEANWHILE we must tell how it went 
with the good pastor this day, for he too had 
taken an unlooked-for share in its events. 
We have said that the consciences of the 
poor degraded Livonian peasantry are sensi- 
tive and tender. They may be as liable to 
crime as any other set of the human race, 
but they can less bear its burthen on their 
hearts. During the course of that morning 
the pastor received a full confession of the 
attempt upon the Disponent’s life from two 
of the men principally concerned in it. And 
this without any ulterior hope or object ; for 
they knew how little their pastor could help 
them, and knew not that other help was nigh. 

The pastor was inexpressibly shocked ; he 
gave solemn and befitting admonition, but 
his whole spirit rose up against the tyranny 
which could thus have incited his pious and 
long-suffering people to take vengeate from 
Him to whom it belongs. He felt that further 
aggravation must be prevented, or that he 
could not answer for the consequences, nor 
scarce find it in his heart to blame them; 
and he sought the Disponent, strong in the 
terrors of earthly and spiritual judgments ; 
but, as we have seen, did not succeed in find- 
ing him. Then came the intelligence of poor 
Juhann’s fate. The pastor visited the body, 
and then set off for the magistrate’s, where he 
arrived shortly after Anno had left. 

Here the unexpected meeting with the 
young baron, whom he had known in earlier 
years, gave immediate pledge for the fulfil- 
ment of his object ; nevertheless the old man 
did not relinquish the least part of the duty 
he had undertaken. He recapitulated all 
that Anno had related, and told them that 
though the shedding of blood had been merci- 
fully prevented in this instance, yet that one 
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life had already been sacrificed to the tyrann 

; y 
that had been permitted, and one soy) Was 
already gone to plead against it at the bar 
of Heaven. He then solemnly arraigned 
the magistrate for all the oppression that hag 
been practised beneath the shelter of his 
authority ; reminded him that he sat in the 
seat of judgment to show mercy and execute 
righteousness, and charged him as a ministe; 
of God with having abused his power ty 
strengthen the bands of wickedness and ep. 
large the sorrows of adversity. 

The magistrate was a coward : he quailed 
beneath the rebukes of the humble apostolic 
man he had affected to despise, and was at 
once ready to desert and to punish the wretch 
his authority had encouraged. All idea of 
earthly retribution, however, was far from 
the pastor’s thoughts, even had it lain within 
the compass of the law. His only aim was 
to protect his people from further oppression, 
by depriving the chief instrument of it of 
further power. 

It now cost him but little trouble to induce 
the young baron to accompany him, and take 
up his abode at the pastorage, where he 
would be close to his own property, and able 
at once to commence that active personal 
superintendence which could best repair the 
past. They therefore left the magistrate 
alone with his shame, if that sense of detec- 
tion can be so called which such a mind as 
his is alone capable of feeling. As for real 
shame, it was only in the breast of the young 
proprietor that it was to be found. He had 
been carefully and religiously educated in 
another and a more favored land; and the 
misery and oppression which this first day 
of his return had thus opened upon him, 
came sharpened to his heart with self-re- 
proach for the absence that had thus en- 
couraged it. As they drove along, he re- 
lated to the pastor Anno’s visit of the morning, 
and the interest with which her tale and 
manner had inspired him. The pastor con- 
firmed the report of Mart with affectionate 
enthusiasm ; but he knew not till now of the 
danger in which he had stood ; and even his 
charitable nature felt impatient for the mo- 
ment that should confront the dishonest stew- 
ard with his offended master. 
They drove therefore at once to the Dis 
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THE DISPONENT. 


ent’s house. As they drew near, many 
nts were standing at the door; and one 
instantly came forward to meet them. 


« What a fine young fellow,” exclaimed 


the baron. , 
«The very man we were speaking of,” an- 


gwered the pastor. “Did you ever see a 
better physiognomy 7” 

« Well, Mart! is the villain found ?” 

Mart helped the old man out of his vehicle 
with a serious face and manner—then drew 
hin aside, and spoke for a few minutes. 
The pastor lifted up his hands in horror and 
wrprise—hastened into the house, and stood 
ty the bedside of a mangled and dying man. 

This eventful day had yet brought forth 
ynother and more awful tragedy. While 
the purposes of man were pursuing the in- 
srument of so much evil, those of the Most 
High had overtaken him. The reader will 
remember that from the moment the Dispo- 
nent left the distillery he has nowhere ap- 
yared upon the scene. He left it with 
feelings of rage and vengeance in his heart, 
ind these he wantonly poured out upon the 
aimal that bore him away. The poor horse 
was like the injured men he had just quitted 
—it could bear much, but not beyond a cer- 
tin mark. His master continued to beat it 
cruelly as it carried him swifter and swifter 
along, till, in a lonely part, the gallant ani- 
mal lost patience—plunged, reared, and 
threw him with violence from its back. The 
wretched man fell on his face with tremen- 
dous force: a sharp, short stake, sticking out 
of the ground, entered the eye-ball and im- 
pled him there; and his right arm was 
broken by the fall. For a time he Jay in- 
sensible; and, being concealed among low 
bushes, was not discovered by the few who 
passed that way. Towards night, however, 
sensibility returned; and he lay in such 
agonies as even his most persecuted victims, 
hungry and spiritless as they were on their 


f wretched beds, would have pitied. The 


horse found its way back to the house during 
the night, as Anno had seen; but as for its 


# brutal master, in spite of the search made 


for him, it was not till several hours later 
that his groans attracted the attention of a 
passing peasant. He summoned others; 
and they had ‘ust carried him to his home 
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when Anno passed it on her return. We 
forbear to lift the curtain from the last hours 
of such an offender. He lingered for two 
days in unspeakable agonies, and died in 
them; and next Sunday saw both him and 
poor Juhann laid in the ground. 


The events of this day produced a great 
sensation in the parish; the want-stricken 
and degraded peasantry saw the finger of God 
in the Disponent’s awful end, and looked on 
with reverence and fear. While he lay on 
his bed of suffering, there were many who 
returned him good for evil, by such little 
services as were in their power, and when 
he was gone to his last account, there was 
no one who triumphed. 

Not that it was the immediate relief to 
their sufferings and the assurance of future 
care and protection, in the presence of their 
young master, which tempered their bitter- 
ness; on the contrary, his benefits were re- 
ceived with little cordiality, and his presence 
viewed with indifference. Meanwhile he 
did all that proprietor could do to repair the 
past, and that immediately. Food was 
plentifully distributed; seed-corn given for 
immediate tillage ; ground restored that had 
been alienated; inquiry instituted; com- 
plaints listened to, and compensation made. 
But it required both the wisdom of age and 
the ardor of youth for the young man not to 
flag and draw back before the prospect which 
opened itself to him. On the one hand, a 
set of worn-down impoverished peasants, 
without any interest or trust in him; on the 
other, such plausible or vexatious laws, screen- 
ing the wicked and entangling the good, as 
took from him all trust in himself. The 
baron was by birth and family a native of 
this country, but he had been, as we have 
said, brought up far from Russian influence ; 
and the mystery of her iniquity broke upon 
him, as it must do upon every foreigner, only 
in his case more suddenly. 

“ This poor country seems to lie under a 
curse,” said the baron, as he and the pastor 
paced up and down the little pastorage garden. 

“ Too true,” said the old man, sorrowfully[; 
* but she has brought it upon herself. 

“It seems,” continued the young man, 
“as if honesty and singleness of purpose 
could not live in it: wherever I turn, I find 
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lying, cheating, and oppression, and these al- 
ways successful—till my courage fails me.” 

“ it must not,” said the pastor. “ It is pre- 
cisely such men as you who should live here, 
and epread order and confidence around you. 
Your peasants show you no trust or cordiali- 
ty. No wonder !—a proprietor is with them 
only another name for an oppressor. They 
are stupid enough, poor things! but they 
would be stupider still if they were to trust 
you all at once,” said the old man, with a 
dry laugh. “But live among them—culti- 
vate themi—show them that you have pleasure 
in their well-doing, and interest in their trials, 
and they'll reward you.” 


Then continuing: “ There’s more to be 
done with these people than with the real 
Russians; and yet I like those fellows too: 
but these are a more moral and religious peo- 
ple. Itis the higher classes only, both in these 
provinces and in Russia, who bring all the 
sin and misery upon the country.” 


“ But the higher classes of these provinces 
are Germans,” said the baron : “1 knew what 
Russia was; but here, I own, I expected a 
very different state of affairs.” 


“Ah! that’s the thing. It is true they 
have German titles and German tongues, but 
too many are only a bad mixture. They are 
Germans without Christianity, and Russians 
without superstition. They have got infi- 
delity from the one country, and barbarity 
from the other ; and are doubly unfit to rule 
this people. For my poor peasants are 
equally removed from either; a religious 
people may be poor and silly, but they can’t 
be barbarous. I look forward sometimes 
with dread to the end of these things,” said 
the old man with a sigh; “ with a ruler too 
at the head of this monstrous empire who——. 
But don’t let us talk of these matters: enough 
for the day is the evil thereof. Only do you 
not forsake us, Herr Baron. There are 
some few good and humane nobles in the 
land ; and you and such have much in your 
own hands, as you will find when you enter 
more into the affairs of our little province. 
Meanwhile let us think of the affairs of our 
little Essmegghi, for you have plenty to do 
there. You want another man to supply that 
wretched Disponent’s place. There’s one I 
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have to recommend, whom I know we shat! 
think alike about.” 
“I was going to mention the same,” said 
the baron ; and they continued their w alk, 
The next-day Mart was summoned to ti ; 


pastorage. When he returned, his Jools 


and manner bore witness that his errand had 

been one of the most agreeable kind ; but his 
tongue told nothing. Anno, however could 
refrain hers, albeit as curious as most other 
women—or men; but the concealment, 
whatever it might be in import, was evidently y 
of a happy nature, and this she knew woul 
do Mart no harm to keepon his mind, though 
it might cost him some trouble. Good Mart, 
therefore, after the first show of my stery, had 
no further questions put to him, or we are by 
no means sure that he would have refrained 
from disclosing what, as it was, he had quite 
sufficient difficulty in keeping to hate 
Meanwhile he was very busy and much ab 
sent, going about the estate with the young 
Erra, who seemed as if he could not be a day 
without him. 

One afternoon at length he came rattling 
up to the door of his house with his cart, 
jumped out, and strode over his own thresh- 
hold with more than usual alacrity. Anno 
was sitting spinning with Juhann at her side. 

“Well, Anno!” said he, “ what say youto 
removing to Uxnorm?” 

Anno looked up. She did not mind what 
he said with such a happy face as that. 
And before she could answer, Mart had lifted 
up Juhann with one hand, and the spinning- 
wheel with the other, and had carried them 
out and put them into the cart. Then he 
came back—bustled about Anno’s little valu- 
ables in the most extraordinary manner— 
stowed them all away in the cart—threw in 
sheep-skins, and woollen coats, and Anno’s 
best caps, helter-skelter, with very little 
ceremony—told her she was of no use, as 
she stood looking on in amazement—and 
finally lifted her into the spare corner of the 
vehicle with as much gallantry as if he had 
still been her bridegroom. Then he called 
old Pois, who, like his mistress, seemed 
much as if he did not care where he wert, 
so long as Mart was of the party, and set of 
walking by the horse’s side. 

They took the road: to Essmegghi—went 
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THE DISPONENT. 


the great house, now all whitewashing 
and putting to rights for the baron’s resi- 
dence, and soon came in sight of the Dispo- 
pent’s cottage. 

«A pretty house,” said Mart, with his 
eyes sparkling. 

«Very pretty,” said Anno. 

In truth it looked prettier than ever; for 
the trees were so green, and the house had 

yen fresh colored like the baron’s own, and 
the garden seemed to have been put in order, 
snd all around was swept clean. Mart drove 
right up to it. 

«You said you'd let me drive you here, 
Anno, do you remember *” 

“Yes, Mart—when you were Disponent.”” 

“Tam, my Einokenne,” said her husband, 
and kissed her as he lifted her out. 

We must pass over Anno’s surprise; for 
now Mart’s was suddenly excited: he knew 
that the house had been thoroughly cleaned 
and repaired by his master’s orders; but now 
he found that during his few hours’ absence 
ithad been completely stocked with every 
household article that befitted their present 
condition. ‘There was good plain furniture, 
chairs and tables, and a little bed for Juhann, 
and provisions of all sorts, tubs full and bottles 
full; and above all, there was, what is the 
highest aim of a Livonian peasant’s ambition, 
atall clock ticking between the two win- 
dows. Anno and Mart went about from one 
thing to another like two children, each look- 
ing at what the other had discovered, and 
both showing it to Juhann, who at length 
laughed and clapped his hands like a real 
child; while Pois knocked his great tail in a 
frenay of wagging against every piece of 
furniture, and was considerably in the way. 

They were still ir the first bewilderment 
of their admiration, when stepe were heard, 
and the young Erra, accompanied by the 
pastor, entered the house. Mart set forward 
one of his new chairs, and Anno another; 
and then they kissed their guests’ hands; but 
neither of them could say a word. 

“Well, Mart,” said the pastor, “I hope 
you have given Anno a warm welcome.” 

“You have got all your furniture about 
you, [ see,” said the baron. 

“Oh! the Erra is too good,” said Mart. 

“The Erra is too good,” murmured Anno. 
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“No, Mart; it is all your own goodness,” 
said his master ; “ you took care of my affairs 
when I was away, and now it is my turn to 
take care of yours.” 

“They deserve all you can do for them,” 
said the pastor seriously. “ They are an ex- 
cellent couple, and the blessing of God, as 
well as the good will of man, is upon them. 
May they long enjoy both.” Then seeing 
that Anno’s eyes were brimful, he added— 

“ But, Anno! have you nothing to give 
us for a welcome? Come, I think I know 
more about your new housekeeping than you 
do yourself ;” and the pastor bpened a little 
cupboard they had not yet observed, where 
stood a bottle of fine Schalken, with some 
rolls of white bread, and a few plates and 
glasses—things Anno had never possessed 
before. Then the two gentlemen drank to 
the health of the new Disponent and his wife, 
and with a further exchange of good wishes 
left them. 

But the pleasure of this day was not yet 
over. There was one yet to come, which 
went nearer to Mart’s heart than all the 
pastor and the Erra had said and done—good 
as that had been. For a party of his fellow- 
peasants came up, and with honest, hearty 
words wished him joy ; and told him that his 
being made Disponent was a greater joy to 
the parish even than the return of the £rra, 
for they did not know what he might turn 
out, but Mart they knew and could trust. 

And then a few of the number took him 
aside, and told him that others might thank 
him, and even repay him for all the help and 
comfort he had afforded them that winter, 
but that they alone were indebted to him for 
what nothing could repay; for to him they 
owed the blessing of being able to look their 
fellow-creatures in the face, without the sin 
of murder upon their heads, 

Then Mart went and opened one of his 
new bottles, and Anno set bread and milk 
and fish before them, and they ate and drank, 
and went away with gay hearts. 

“ This is like another wedding-day, Aiart,” 
said Anno, “ only better.” 

“Yes,” said her husband, “it is a happy 
day; would that some who are now gone 
had lived to see it! But God does all for 
the best.” [THE END.] 
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“ The early buds are swelling, 
The time will soon be come— 
The blessed time—when he promised 
I should see him here at home. 
He said, ‘I will be with thee 
Ere the leaves are on the bough ;’ 
And the time will soon be coming, 
For the buds are swelling now ! 


“ The light leaves are unfolding 
On plant, and bush, and tree, 
And the spring-tide sun of promise 
Shines out o’er land and sea. 

Ere the larch before my window 
Hath doomed its summer veil, 

O’er the purple waters sweeping, 
I shall see his welcome sail !” 


Thus she murmured in her gladness 
To her loving heart alone, 

Thus she hoped and thus she trusted 
Till the spring was nearly gone ; 
Thus watched she till the larch-boughs 

Had donned their veil of green, 
And hidden from her window 
The waters’ sunny sheen. 


Then stole she forth at morning, 
Then stole she forth at eve, 

(For she knew his heart too truly 
To dream he could deceive ;) 

With weary eyes still watching, 
Yet she hoped with steadfast heart ; 


“ When he cometh home,” she whispered, 


“ He will never more depart !” 


Though she saw the scattered daisies 
Unfolding one by one, 

Till many a starry blossom 
Lay laughing to the sun ; 

Though the larch’s feathery shadow 
Fell dark upon the slope, 

Yet she watched with quiet patience, 
And hoped with constant hope. 


She wandered by the waters 
Where he first had told his love, 

With the summer sea for witness, 
And the placid stars above ; 


Where she listened, looking downward, 
With a blush on cheek and brow, 
And a heart that fluttered wildly 
To the music of his vow. 


That music had not failed her, 
Though her home was full of strife ; 
It quelled, by its sweet power, 
The harsher tones of life; 
And she served the frowning stranger 
Who filled her mother’s place, 
With a spirit full of meekness, 
And an ever-smiling face. 


Her father’s younger children 
Learned the meaning of the look, 
Wandering idly o’er the waters 
From the oft-neglected book. 
And in many a thoughtful moment 
They would whisper in her ear 
Their merry words of comfort 
And dreams of blithest cheer. 


She smiled, and she believed them, 
Though the lilac-buds were blown, 
And across the lawn the thorn-tree 
Its rosy wands had thrown ; 
Though the apple-bloom was falling, 
And the almond-bough in leaf, 
Yet there fell upon her spirit 
No thought of coming grief. 


The scarlet tufts were peeping 
On the larch-boughs, lithe and free, 
That were swaying in the breezes 
Like sea-weeds in the sea ; 
The bee among the flowers 
Hummed merrily and long, 
Yet still her smile was joyful, 
And still her hope was strong. 


At length, one summer morning, 
She rose at break of day, 

And, lo! the looked-for vessel 
Was at anchor in the bay. 

She stole in silence homeward 
To await his coming there, 

Every inmost thought o’erflowing 
With thankfulness and prayer. 
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She had decked the room with flowers, 
She had tied upon her breast 

The little cross he gave her 
When sailing for the west ; 

She had watched the larch’s shadow 
Moving slowly o’er the grass, 

And many a time had started 
When she heard the swallows pass, 


Yet still the lover came not! 
Through the calm and sultry noon, 
Through eve, till from the ocean 
Uprose the cloudless moon ; 
Though their ancient trysting hour 
Had come and passed away, 
And a cloud of dewy freshness 
On the sleeping blossoms lay. 


Though the true heart beat with fondness, 
And the loving eyes were dim 
With tears of joy fresh-springing 
At each dear thought of him ; 
Yet he came not—still he came not, 
Till at length her cheek grew pale, 
And the hope that had upheld her 
At last began to fail. 


O loving heart, how vainly 
For the dear one dost thou yearn! 
O loving heart, how dreary 
The tale thou hast to learn ! 
In that sparkling sea, to-morrow, 
Thou wilt see but one wide tomb; 
Those sunny skies, to-morrow, 
Shall be dull with hopeless gloom. 


Night came, and dreary visions 
Thronged her terror-broken sleep— 
A death-white face looked on her 
From the caverns of the deep. 
Morrow dawned, and then they whispered 
What her spirit had foretold, 
And she knew that o’er his bosom 
The restless waters rolled. 


Then wept she not, nor murmured ; 
Every sound of grief was hushed, 
For heart and hope within her, 
Like a withered flower, lay crushed ; 


And though her step was slower, 
And she smiled not ever more, 

Yet a look of mournful patience 
To her dying day she wore. 


“It had been sweet,’ she murmured, 
“To hold his dying head, 

To seize with jealous fondness 
The latest words he said. 

Where, beneath the church’s shadow, 
The solemn yew-trees wave, 

*T would be sweet, in long, still evenings, 
To sit beside his grave. 


“The wild sea moans above him, 
No sign remains to tell 
Where they gave him to the waters ; 
Yet I know that all is well. 
All is well with thee, beloved one, 
Though my heart is weak and lone; 
In the world where all is real, 
I shall call thee still mine own !” 


So she lingered, fading slowly, 

Till the larch’s boughs were bare, 
Waving with funereal motion 

In the cold autumnal air; 
Till the latest withered leaflet 

From the vine’s long branches shrank, 
And the last pale blossoms faded 

From the sunny garden bank. 


Then she said, in playful sadness, 
“ Mine are truer words than thine ! 
Before a bud shall open 
On the larch-tree or the vine, 
I shall go to thee, my loved one, 
Though thou comest no more to me, 
My heart shall rest in quiet, 
My spirit shall be free !” 


She had holy hopes to cheer hey, 
And she dreaded not to die, 

For life and all its pleasures 
Had passed, like visions, by. 

One sleeps beneath the ocean, 
One rests beneath the sod, 

But we trust their souls are meeting 
In the presence of their God ! 





In this life of disappointment, where our by some second world ; and in the midst of the 
wishes and aims are but steps leading to no charnel-house of perishableness, a heart living 
real summits, we are soothed only by love, as and beloved, feels the true immortality 
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A TALE OF FRANCE, 


BY MISS A. J. ALLEN 


CHAPTER I.— TIE VOW 


Tue noonday-sun shone with mild glory 
on the lovely groves and valleys that sur- 
rounded the retired and beautiful chateau of 
Vauvert. Under a noble tree on the high- 
way, stood a couple of steeds with rich 
trappings, lazily whipping the flies, while 
their riders gazed upon the scene before 
them. The chateau, though at half a miles’ 
distance, was plainly seen rearing its dark 
walls against the green hill-side. A broad, 
smooth lawn spread out in front, while behind 
were its handsome gardens, rich parterres 
and clumps of trees and shrubbery. It was 
indeed a little paradise to look upon, and one 
would think it well might be the abode of 
happiness and content. Yet it was not. 
Misery had entered its walls, and agony oft 
times dwelt in the souls of its inmates. 
Those inmates were now thinking with 
swelling hearts of times gone by, when that 
seat witnessed the festivities attending their 
nuptial rites, when their friends, the great 
and illustrious were there, and watched with 
eager eye their slightest smile. 

And where were those friends? Alas! 
They now looked coldly upon them; they 
had forfeited their pledged faith and alle- 
giance to their king. Even those who, by 
their bounty, had been raised from obscurity 
to fill high offices in the pubiic trust, had, 
by the malign influence of their enemies, 
wounded them by their ingratitude, and de- 
serted them in their greatest need. Even 
those nearest to them by blood, had left them 
to God and themselves for that comforting 
which the laws of Heaven and nature dic- 
tated they should administer. And well did 
the noble pair discharge their duty to each 
other. 

Robert I. of France, married Bertha, 
daughter of Conrad of Burgundy. It was 
not, as is usually the case, one contracted 
exclusively for the benefit of the state, 


(though it was so in many respects,) where 
the wills of the parties were unconsulted 
but was truly an union of love. She was : 
noble woman, distinguished umong the many 
beautiful females of the time, not only for 
beauty of face and person, but loveliness end 
purity of mind. 

Robert was generous and warm-hearted, 
possessing fine affections and rare qualities 
of disposition. They loved each other with 
the whole fervor of which their hearts were 
capable. There wasa law then in vogue, 
by which marriage between persons spirit. 
ually allied was considered unlawful. Be- 
tween Robert and Bertha there existed a 
spiritual alliance, for he had stood god- 
father to a child of hers by a former union, a 
marriage de convenience, 

Gregory V. then wore the pupal robes, and 
his anger had been aroused by Robert’s pre- 
suming to marry without obtaining his dis- 
pensation, (thereby showing disrespect to his 
power,) and he had put in force the above 
law. He threatened his excommunication, 
as well as those who had sanctioned the 
union, unless he consented to put from him 
his newly taken wife. The king had al- 
ways been sufficiently devoted to his religion, 
but in this instance he questioned the right 
of even the vicegerent to dissolve the ties 
formed between himself and his idolized 
Bertha. He loved her too well to allow 
even the curse of the church to separate 
them. 

In those times, this was no trifling affair. 
The Catholic was the religion of the day, 
and so great was the superstition and fear 
of the people, that the anathema of the pre- 
late was held to be the greatest misfortune 
that could befal them, individually and as a 
nation, spiritually as well as temporally. 

The pair clung to each other through the 
misfortunes by which they were surrounded, 
for that happiness which seemed denied 
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them in the world, and which their unrelent- 
ing enemy seemed determined to deprive 
them of. But to return. We left the hus- 
band and wife resting upon their horses and 
joking upon their beautiful home. 

“ Dearest,” said the king, looking affec- 
tionately into the lady’s face, “do you re- 
member, two years ago this time, we were 
ycupied as we now are, on horseback, in 
ihe same place, our eyes resting on yonder 
lovely spot? You were’ then a bride, love, 
and proudly as now, I gazed on you as you 
praised our home, and thrice lovely did it ap- 
pear to me as I conducted you to it, all my 
own, after the wearisome gaieties of the 
capital were over.”’ 

“Yes, Robert, well do I remember. It 
was in my mind before youspoke. But I was 
contrasting that day with the present. How 
different. That was gay and blithesome; 
this so sad and joyless. Then our hopes 
were bright, and our anticipations brilliant; 
now, how clouded with sorrow. My hus- 
|] band, how much have you endured for your 
'@ Bertha’s sake, and how much misery have 
we both suffered in that short time.” 

Her eyes closed and the tears pressed from 
the lide rolled over her pale cheeks. 

“ Beloved Bertha, why will you grieve 
thus? I firmly believe that the pope will 
retract his unjust commands when he re- 
ceives our messengers, when he finds that 
we are believers in the true religion, and 
not apostates, as has been represented to him, 
and that our error was not committed through 
‘disrespect to his authority,’ but neglect, 
and not supposing that he would enforce the 
law in this case when he has allowed it to 
lie dormant in so many others.” 

“Nay, nay, Robert, do not indulge this 
hope. Gregory is a man of evil passions, 
resentful and malicious. Oh! such an one 
should not hold the sacred office of the holy 
Jesus’s vicegerent;” and she looked round 
half-fearfully, lest some one might have over- 
heard the rash words. “No, your messen- 
gers will return, bearing his former mandate 
reiterated. Such offence in others could be 
overlooked, for the parties were not of suf- 
ficient consequence to draw down his ven- 
geance, but that of the King of France is 
too flagrant to pass unnoticed, and if we 
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obey him not, his curse will be pronounced 
against us as he has threatened.” 

“ Well, be it so, mon ami, and what will 
happen then? The——” 

“ My husband, this will happen, and better 
than tiis hat we had never met. Wearied 
at last by the malignant persecution of our 
foes, and the entreaties of our people (I had 
liked to have said f iends, but they are few) 
we shall yield and separate; you will reign 
on the throne of your fathers, alone, while 
your poor Bertha is driven from you, to bury 
in the grave a broken heart.” 

She bowed her head to the neck of her 
steed and wept bitterly. The long sable 
plumes of her hat mingled with the silvery 
mane, and as the beautiful creature felt the 
pressure of her head, he arched his neck 
proudly, and testified his pleasure of the 
supposed caress, in a low whinny. His com- 
panion, pricking his ears, turned his head, 
as if participating in his satisfaction, an- 
swered in a louder tone, and advanced a step 
or two nearer. 

The king seized the small hand of his 
wife, which hung by her side, and carried 
it to his lips. For a few moments he was 
silent, so much was he affected at the pic- 
ture she had presented ; at Jength he spuke 
with trembling voice and quivering lip, and 
the tear in his eye he felt to be nothing 
derogatory to his dignity as a man, 

“ My Bertha, this will never be, at least 
with my consent. Think you that should 
the pope stil/ see fit to carry on the system 
of tyranny he has so strangely adopted with 
us, I would allow it to suffice to make me 
forget my duty as a husband and your pro- 
tector. No! Let him curse. The utmost 
he can do will be to excommunicate us; he 
cannot tear us apart, at least if you will 
abide the storm. For myself, | swear before 
high Heaven, that come what may, I will 
continue true to the vows made to you at the 
altar, and may its blessings and curses fall 
upon me as | perform my oath;” and he rev- 
erently kissed the cross on his sword-hilt. 

Bertha shook her head sadly, as she list- 
ened to the vow, and was about to speak, 
when an arrow whizzed past, and cutting a 
feather from her plume, fell to the ground 
near them. 
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“Sacre Dieu. uttered the king, as he 
leaped from his horse, and picked up the 
nearly fatal weapon ; “ this, and on my own 
grounds, But what is this? Ah! ’tis in 
the handwriting of Charlois; can he be 
guilty of this treachery ?’”’ and he perused a 
small note that had been fastened to the 
arrow, as follows :— 


“The bishop of Tours is now on his way 
hither, and will arrive to-morrow, King; 
prepare yourself, for he brings answer from 
Gregory to your petition, while it suits His 
Highness to detain your envoys.” 

“ Bertha, my love, this is not an attempted 
assassination, as | feared, but a missive from 
our Charlois, though, from the ill manner in 
which the arrow was sped, it came not from 
his hand. We must chide him for the care- 
lessness of his messenger, though it would 
grieve his noble heart to know he had nearly 
sacrificed the life of his queen ;” and he read 
to her the words of the billet. A melan- 
choly smile flitted over her sweet face as she 
answered, 


“The kindness of our dearest friends 
seems fraught with danger. ‘Tis an evil 
omen, Robert.” 

“But, Bertha, why is this? He says 
Archambaud of Tours is coming. If so, I 
cannot discover anything which should alarm, 
but, on the contrary, it shouldargue good. For 
did not the good man unite us, and has he 
not professed to be our real and firm friend? 
Courage, my wife, for the pope sends us a 
favorable answer, or he would not have se- 
lected the bishop to bring it.” 

“Tt may be as you say, Robert, but the 
friendship of princes is fickle, and why should 
an humbler man’s not be so, likewise. I 
have heard that his ambition pointed to a 
cardinal’s hat, and his first act to curry favor 
might be to show His Holiness how little he 
is interested for us, by consenting to be the 
bearer of evil tidings. You know that those 
who adhere to us are threatened with the 
same fate as ourselves. And, besides, why 
are your messengers detained ?” 

Robert made no answer, but during their 
ride to the chateau, his manly face was 
clouded, and he seemed lost in thought. 


CHAPTER IIl.—THE CURSE. 

Tue next day the bishop made his appear. 
ance and demanded an interview. The 
king and queen received him in the hall of 
audience. According to a custom she had 
of late adopted, the lady was attired in q 
robe of black velvet, trimmed at the throat 
and wrists with a deep lace, something in 
the style of Mary Stuart, with no ornaments 
save a low crown of jets on her head, and 
her signet ring. The bishop entered the 
room in canonicals, followed by a long train 
of priests and gentlemen, and while the at. 
tendants of the king and queen stood upon 
the step of the dais, they ranged themselves 
around the sides of the hall, save the excep. 
tion of three or four, who remained near his 
person. Ashe came within the door, the 
king and queen arose, and with deep rever- 
ence greeted him as he advanced to the plat- 
form. 

“Welcome, our lord bishop, to our poor 
dwelling. This isnot the first time we have 
had the high -honor of seeing you under our 
roof, and believe us, you are not less welcome 
than when you mingled with us here in our 
bridal festivities ; and I have to thank you, 
my lord, for the kind countenance you have 
given us in our troubles.” 

He wasinterrupted by the priest—*Enough, 
my liege. We have no time for idle cere- 
monies. 1 come here at the behest of our 
pope, who has graciously received and par- 
doned me my past errors, and hoping that 
through my feeble influence, you might be 
persuaded to do his will ;” and he bowed to 
the royal pair who yet remained standing, 
(for even majesty might not sit in the 
presence of the pope’s messenger,) and con- 
tinued. “His holiness has received your 
messengers, and can yet see no good reason 
why he should not enforce the mandate form- 
erly issued. To your remonstrance that he 
has so long allowed the law of the church 
relating to spiritual alliance to lie unexer- 
cised, &c., he condescends to return answer. 
It is true, that this has been too much ne- 
glected, and therefore it should be the more 
necessary that it should not be the case of 
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pers of the church that its laws can no longer 
be transgressed with impunity. And as he 
has designed to employ me, his humble ser- 
yant, to bear his will to you, I would beg you, 
my liege, to look upon it favorably, and not, 
by rashly persisting in retaining the Lady 
Bertha as your spouse, bring his vengeance 
ypon both yourself and her, and also that 
you would admire the lenity of His Rever- 
mce towards you, in delaying the execution 
of his threat, now nearly two years. And 
now I will retire, leaving you to prepare an 
answer, for which [ will return the day after 
tomorrow ;” and he made a sign to his at- 
tendants, when the king’s voice detained 
him. 

“Stay, Bishop of Tours. Youcan as well 
listen to my answer now, as at any time 
hence. For yourself, I can well account for 
your change of sentiment, when I remember 
there is that in your perspective of more 
value to you, than the friendship of Robert 
of France, a persecuted man, and threatened 
with excommunication. But, and [ mistake 
not, when the death-dew is on your brow, 
you will think that your conscience would 
have been more gentle had you continued 
true to your promise of befriending even a 
sceptreless king. And now my answer to 
the pope is this, ‘I will not put from me 
Bertha of Burgundy, my wife and your 
queen, even on pain of excommunication.’ 
I made an oath to this effect before you came, 
and may the good Madonna and her holy child 
Jesus help me as I keep it,” and he placed 
his hand on a small gold cross that hung 
upon his breast. “ And now if it please you, 
sir priest, we would hear the penalty of our 
disobedience.” 

“J am truly grieved, king, if this is your 
decision. Yet I would suggest that, hoping 
you may think better of this, 1 should defer 
reading the penalty till to-morrow.” , 

With a sign of impatience Robert inter- 
rupted him. 

“You have my irrevocable answer, sir. 
There is no need of parleying farther. 
Read.” 

The bishop drew from his bosom a parch- 
ment stamped with the seal of the holy of- 
fice, and began : 

“Robert of France, having offended the 
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laws of the church of Rome, and having 
treated with scorn the threats and persua- 
sions of the head of the church on earth— 
the pope, who was tenderly interested in 
your well-being, the sentence of excommu- 
nication is against you, and interdiction 
against your people, until such time as you 
comply with the commands of his highness, 
and put away Bertha of Burgundy, with 
whom you had spiritual alliance, and the 
marriage between whom and yourself is in- 
cestuous and unlawful. Cursed be thou in 
all countries; cursed be thou in all cities; 
cursed with thee, be all thy children, lands, 
and cattle. No christian shall call thee 
brother, nor return thee the salute of peace ; 
no priest shall offer prayers for thee, or al- 
low thee to approach the altar to receive the 
Eucharist. Love and the consolation of 
hope shall not visit thee when on thy death- 
bed, neither shall any hand close thine eyes ; 
thy corpse shall remain unburied on the soil, 
and no pilgrim ehall be permitted to throw 
earth on thy miserable remains; thy name 
shall be looked upon with horror and re- 
proach, by all future generations, or, rather 
thy memory shall be lost in oblivion; and 
the morning of another life shall never 
brighten, to gladden thy spirit; and this 
curse shall be proclaimed throughout France, 
with the sound of the trumpet.” 

After reading this terrible anathema, the 
bishop withdrew, and left the chateau. 


CHAPTER III.——THE RESOLVE, 


Taree days after, the intelligence arrived 
that it had been read in Paris, and all the 
largest cities of the realm, together with the 
interdiction, and that the people were filled 
with consternation and terror. The execu- 
tion of the interdiction was after the following 
manner. 


Refusing christian interment to the dead ; 
refusing the sacrament, and closing the 
churches. The bells were silenced, the 
statues of the saints taken down from their 
niches, shrouded in black and laid upon beds 
of thorns and ashes, This was interfering 
with the rights of the French, and the heart 
of the sovereign was wrung with sorrow, 
when he thought upon the sufferings of his 
subjects, caused by his unwillingness to re- 
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linquish his own happiness, and at times, 
was half sorrowful that he had not done go. 

Meanwhile Bertha was eufferirg in silence, 
and spent most of her time in a chamber, 
alone, with her infant boy. Robert had 
several times applied for admittance, but had 
been refused with affectionate excuse. This 
strong-minded woman was nerving herself to 
a resolution, which she feared it needed but 
the sight of her beloved husband to dispel. 
She was preparing for an act which we can 
but look upon with admiration, evincing, as 
it did, the goodness of her heart, and involv- 
ing the interest of so many thousands. But 
we anticipate. One morning he obtained 
entrance, and they were sitting in one of 
the windows, he filled with joy at again en- 
joying her dear society, she strangely still 
and calm; but at times an expression of in- 
tense anguish and pain, was written on her 
marble brow. Neither had alluded to the 
scene in the audience hall, at the bishop’s 
visit ; there was a pause in the conversation, 
and Robert was about io do so, when a ser- 
vant entered, and announced that a large body 
of people was advancing up thelawn. They 
immediately repaired to a room in the front 
part of the chateau, in time to see the court- 
yard filling with an immense mass of people, 
which seemed to be composed of mechan- 
ics, men of the middle and lower classes. 
Their demand was to see the king, and his 
heart immediately whispered their errand. 

When he appeared at the window he was 
received in dead silence, instead of the en- 
thusiastic vivas with which they had last 
greeted him in Paris. 

“What will ye, messieurs? Why do 
you call upon me in this disorderly manner, 
instead of sending some of your number to 
lay before me your requests? "T'would be- 
come ye better as subjects.” 

A man in the dress of an artizan stepped 
from the ranks, and doffing his cap, answered, 
“ King of France, we come to ask of you our 
rights. We have served you faithfully as 
subjects, and you were as a father to us, till 
this last act of cruelty. We are here to ask 
by what right you have sacrificed our peace, 
and even lives, to gratify your individual, 
selfish desires, We are not allowed to bury 
our dead, to partake of the holy sacrament, 


nor services in our churches. The faces of 
our saints are hidden from us, and them. 
selves humiliated, and all because of your 
refusal to submit to the will of our holy 
pope.” 

Robert was about to answer, when Bertha 
glided by him to the balcony. At sight of 
her, in her noble beauty, clad in mourning 
robes, every hat was raised, and every head 
was bent. She waved her hand for attention, 


*“ Men of France, suffer me to answer you 
in place of him you have addressed, [t 
grieves me much that you have occasion to 
appear here on such a purpose, and I judge, 
with the king, that it would have been more 
fitting had you sent a deputation. But it 
matters little. You appeal to him to restore 
to you your privileges. You denounce him 
as the cause of all the woe and misery which 
have visited you since the interdiction of 
His Highness, Gregory V. Why do ye 
this? Why do ye pour all your denuncia- 
tions upon him, since, had it not been for 
me, all this might have been spared? Wo 
is me, that [ have been the cause of the curse 
that has been proclaimed against the land of 
my husband! Before the arrival of the final 
mandate of the pontiff, he had taken an oath, 
that he would never comply with such a 
command, should it be made. Now, my 
friends, this could never be broken, and he 
be sinless; but I am bound by no such 
promise, and I will comply with your de- 
mand, and, by so doing, save him the crime 
of forfeiting a solemn pledge. Here, in your 
presence, I, Bertha of Burgundy, renounce 
Robert Capet, King of France, as my hus 
band, and will, to-morrow, leave these walls, 
and retire to my own country of Burgundy. 
You have my promise and now, retire to 
your homes, knowing that your rights are 
restored, and may you live long and happily 
under the reign of your king. May——” 


She was interrupted by shouts from the 
crowd, and loud cries of “ Long live Bertha 
of Burgundy.” 

Tears swelled in her eyes, and with a mo- 
tion of thanks and adieu, she retired from the 
balcony, leaving the king stupified with 
amazement at her proceeding. * * 

The next day, firm in her resolve, reeist- 
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‘CHAPTER IV.—CONCLUSION. 





Wiru the privilege of tale-tellers, we now 
esp over an interval of eighteen years. In 
room of the royal palace in Paris, is seated 
san of nearly fifty years of age. He is a 
fe looking person ; his high forehead towers 
jove his expressive eyes, but the marks of 
touble and grief are there, and there is a 
frm, subdued expression about the handsome 
nouth, that tells of concealed_'sorrow. His 
jead is resting on his hand, and the locks 
vith which it is covered are of a silvery 
gry, and could we see nothing but the head 
ud bent form, we should think him a man 
dfourscore. A letter lies before him, and 
whe peruses it, the tears rain down upon 
te parchment, and deep sobs convulse his 
ame, The letter reads thus— 

“My Hussanp—For thus will I call you, 
ww that I am about to leave a world, which 
it me, with the exception of two short years, 
us contained little but sorrow. Oh! my 
hobert ! how much have [ endured since, to 
nieve a suffering people, I left you. Yet I 
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ing his pleadings, and mastering her own repent not; for what right had we to consult 
grief, she left the chateau, with her infant our own happiness to the destruction of 


theirs? But I will not acquaint you with 
my sufferings, since it can but add to yours. 
Iam dying. Before this reaches you I shall 
be sleeping quietly in the tomb of my an- 
cestors ; for not till then, will our son leave 
me. Is he nota noble youth? I know you 
already feel for him all a father’s love. He 
is your image, my Robert, with his mother’s 
eyes. I know he will be considered ille- 
gitimate, and therefore cannot succeed you 
on the throne of France. But keep him near 
you. His affections are strong, and he will 
cling to you when (as is oft the fate of 
kings,) those you most love forsake you. 
My poor hand is scarce able to hold the pen ; 
the sands of life run low. Your name shall 
be the last on my lips, and my last words 
shall be to invoke the blessings of Heaven 
upon you.—Adieu. 
Your own Bertua.”’ 

The boy, Eudes de Champagne, after- 
wards became Prime Minister of France 
His father lived to prove his worth, and when 
he went to join his sainted Bertha, his loved 
hand closed his eyes, and none so deeply 
mourned his departure. 












How gloriously the enamelled earth appears, 

Each tree and shrub impearl'd with nature’s tears ; 
Glittering like gems upon each trembling leaf, 
Transient as fair, and beautiful as brief. 






High o’er the mountains, clad in vestments bright, 
The sun appears, and throws abroad his light; 
Creation revels in his golden beams, 

Mirrors his radiance in her flowing streams. 









ORIGINAL. 
SABBATH MORNING. 


BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


Delightful hour! type of eternal rest ! 

The day star beaming in the troubled breast ; 
Its rays celestial, Zion’s courts adorn, 

To vanish only in a brighter morn. 


When the millenial sun its rays shall pour 
Over the altar—earth will then adore ; 

The world’s glad voice shall in one pean rise, 
To swell the chorus of the upper skies. 











le bird that soars on highest wing 

Builds on the ground her lowly nest: 

id she that doth most sweetly sing, 

Sings in the shade when all things rest. 
In lark and nightingale we see 

What honor hath humility. 









HUMILITY. 


The saint that wears heaven's brightest crown, 


In deepest adoration bends ; 


The weight of glory bows him down 


The most, when most his soul aseends : 
Nearest the throne itself must be 
The footstool of humility. 
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The plague had broken out in Tuscany ! 
In the village of Coreggi, whether it were 
that due precautions had not peen taken, oz 


that the disease was of a peculiarly malig- 
nant nature, one after another—first the 
young, and then the old—of a whole family 
dropped off. A woman, the wife of a labo- 


rer, and mother of two little boys, felt her- 


self attacked by fever in the night; in the 


morning it greatly increased, and in the 
evening the fatal tumor appeared. This 
was during the absence of her husband, who 
went to work at a distance, and only return- 
ed on Saturday night, bringing home the 
scanty means of subsistence for his family 
for the week. Terrified by the fate of the 
neighboring family before mentioned, moved 
by the fondest love for her children, and 
determining not to communicate the disease 
to them, she formed the heroic resolution of 
leaving her home, and going elsewhere to 
die. Having locked them in a room, and 
sacrificed, to their safety, even the last and 
sole comfort of a parting embrace, she ran 
down the stairs, carrying with her the sheets 
and coverlet, that she might leave no means 
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of contagion. She then shut the door wit) 
a sigh and went away. But the eldcy, 
hearing the door shut, went to the windoy, 
and seeing her running in that manner, crie! 
out, “ good-by, mother,” in a voice so tep. 
der, that she involuntarily stopped. “ Good. 
by, mother,” replied the youngest child, 
stretching his little head out of the window ; 
and thus was the poor afflicted mother com. 
pelled for a time to endure the dreadful con. 
flict between the yearnings which called her 
back, and pity and solicitude which urged 
her on. 

At length the latter conquered, and amid 
the flood of tears and the farewells of her 
children, who knew not the fatal cause and 
the import of those tears, she reached the 
house of those who were to bury her: she 
recommended her husband and her children 
to them, and in two days she was no more! 
—What is like the heart of a mother? You 
remember the words of a poor woman on 
hearing her parish priest relate the history 
of Abraham—*“God certainly would not have 
required such a sacrifice of a mother!” 








The careless girl is always unfortunate. 


‘If she goes into the kitchen to assist about 


the work, she splashes the water upon the 
wall; drops oil on the floor; spills fat in 
the fire; scorches her clothes; burns her 
cakes; breaks the crockery; or cuts her 
fingers with the carving-knife. If directed 
to sweep the keeping room, she oversets a 
lamp, or brushes off a table-cover, and sends 
bibles and hymn books sprawling on the floor. 
Or, if passing through the parlor, she swings 
her dress against the centre-table, and 
brushes off the costly books, bruising the 
fancy binding, and soiling their gilt edges. 
Every where she goes, something is found in 
uins, The trouble is, she does not think— 


THE CARELESS GIRL. 








she does not observe—or else her thoughts 
and observations are on something besides 
what is before her. She does not mind what 
she is doing—she does not look to see 
what she steps on, nor whether her hands 
have firm hold on the article she takes up. 
If she passes through a door, she does not 
mind whether it was open or shut; and most 
likely, ifshe finds it open on a warm summer's 
day, she will close it; but if she finds it care- 
fully shut on a freezing day on mid-winter, 
she will leave it wide open. 

By indulging such habits as these, a 
amiable girl, who might otherwise be te 


loved, becomes the dread of all her ac 


quaintances, 
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SHADOWS AND SUNSHINE. 


ORIGINAL. 


SHADOWS AND SUNSHINE. 


BY DAVID RICE, M. D. 


Again thou smilest, Inez!* And again 

Thy infant lips lisp the name of Father. 
Again the rose of heaith blooms in thy face, 
And the bright lustre of thine eye returneth, 
Like morning sunlight o’er the azure sky. 
Thy little limbs, even, again assume 

Yheir beautiful proportions, and with new 
Life and vigor, once more thy tiny steps, 

Like the soft tinkling of silver bells, 

Delight a father's heart ; and thy sweet voice, 
Like strains of fairy music, falls on mine 
Ear and fills my soul with hallow'd pleasure. 
Long hath the unrelenting hand of dire 
Disease retained thee in its grasp, and laid 
Thee low upon the couch of suffering. 

Eagerly hath he feasted on thy flesh, 

And, with unpitying ear, turned from thy groans. 
Days, and weeks, and months, have passed away, 
And o’er thy cradle hath a mother watched 
With deep solicitude—a father wept 

For his first born. , 


Tears, and sighs, and prayers, 
Erenow would have heal'd thee, if they could avail ; 
But Heaven’s own appointed time, was thine, my 
Inez,—thine only to restore—thine to bless! 
How didst the night wear wearily away, 
And the day slacken its pace, yet one the 
Other welcoming, as o'er thy pillow, 
Wrestling with hope and fear, we lingered. 
Deep had we drank of sorrow's bitter cup, 
And long had the embers of affliction 
Burned within our bosoms. Hope, on pois'’d wing, 
Was ready for departure, and courage 
Trembled before despair, when once again 
A smile,—a tear,—a look of recognition 
Lighted the darkened chainbers of our souls, 
And cheered our hearts. 


Death, disappointed, 
Drop'd a tear and fled, and mercy on her 
Heavenly mission to restore, kissed the wound 
Disease had made, and health smiled again. 
She was a spring child, and with the violet 
And arbutus, and the bright pearly flowers 
Of the houstonia, fair emblems of 
Infant innocence, had an existence. 
Summer nursed and caressed her, and autumn 
Rocked her in her cradle, and winter sang 
His fondest lullabies, and spring, returning, 
Lap'd her on mossy mounds and beds of flowers. 
With delicate fingers she pulled the rose 





* My only little daughter Inez, a child of two sum- 
mers, has iust recovered from a long and suffering 


disease. 


From off its stem, and pluck'd the blushing clover 
And gathered the green blades for play-things. 
Her sweet voice rose in harmonious concert 
With the melodies of birds, and in fond 
Accents answered the echoes back. 

Her smiles 
Brightened with spring's brightness, and answered 
To her gay plumaged birds, her gaudy flowers, 
Her diamond dew-drops, her voices of 
The night,—all these touched some olian 
Chord of her young spirit's lyre, and gave it 
Music. Summer returned, aud with genial 


{nfluences breathed over her. 
Agile her step,— 


Her voice more shrill, her cheek more rosy, and her 
Eye kindling with deeper lustre, and the 
Young creations of her infant mind with 
Summer gathered maturities and bloom. 
And gutumn too came again, and when the 
Flowers began to droop, the foliage turn 
Pale, the birds to cease their songs, then Inez, 
Our child of spring-time, droop'd, and turned pale, and 
Ceased her song, and the fierce winter of 
Disease raged o'er her lowly bed. 
> - * * Again 
The harp of spring is tuned to rapturous song, 
And from the grove—the wild wood and the dell— 
From mountain top—from hill and valley fair— 
From rivulet and brook—come gentle voices. 
Flowers, sweet and odorous, deck the prolific 
Earth, and verdure spreads her mantle green 
O’er the pall of winter. Birds of soft notes 
And gaudy feathers, renew their song. 
The air is sweet with incense new distill’d 
From bursting buds, and embryo flowers and leaflets 
Putting forth,'in emerald beauty clad, 
And o’er the senses steals as pleasantly 
As words of kindness to a broken heart, 
Or soft caressings o'er a care-worn brow, 
By the gentle hands of friendship and 
Affection. 
The adamantine chains of 
Winter, loosed, no longer with an iron grasp 
Fetter the vernal captive. 
And no more 
Do the dire chains of withering ailment 
Fasten the nimble feet, or bind the hands, 
Of Inez! 
Like the nimble fawn, or swift 
Gazelle, she treads the green bosom of the 
Springtime. With sweeter voice, she mocks the 
Echoes, and sings the whippoorwilf, and chirps. 
The cricket, and mingles in the merry 
Choir of mirth. 
Heaven is thine, my Inez, 
Only to restore, only to bless! 
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Its words, I well remember now, 
Were fraught with precepts old; 
And every line a maxim held 
Of far more worth than gold: 
A lesson "twas, though simply told, 
That cannot pass away; 
It is my guiding star by night, 
My comfort in the day. 
It is my guiding star by night, 
My comfort in the day. 



















THE MELODIES. OF MANY LANDs. 


‘By Joun Snoemaxer. 
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The melodies of many lands Ere while have charm'd my ear. Yet there’s but one among them all 
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When I was but a_ child. [It was the song my mother sang, was but a child. 


It told me in the hour of need, 
To seek a sglace there, 


Where only stricken hearts could find 


Meet answer to their prayer. 

Ah! much I owe that gentle voice, 
Whose words my tears beguil'd ; 
That song of songs my motlier sang, 

When [ was but a child. 
That song of songs my mother sang, 
When I was but a child. 
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